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AGNES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Th« HosM OB tht QfMtt. 

Nbzt daj the Treydjans prepared with gome ex- 
dtement to contintie thdr joiumej to Windholm. Ab 
for Agpues, slie was the most silent of the party , feeling, 
as she did hj instinct, that her father, like herseif, 
had made, even in the joj of the meeting, a painfiil 
discoyerj; and that their rennion had revealed to them 
a fact, which might have been ignored so long as thej 
remained apart, that thej never wonld be fuüj onited 
in heart and thonghts again. Thongh Agnes knew 
that this was inevitable, she was too tme and single- 
minded not to recognise it with a pang, and it was ac- 
cordinglj with more sadness than J07 that she set ont 
npon the short jonmej, which for Üie first time was to 
condnct the familj home/ Boger, on the contrary, 
was as pleased as a hoj going home for the holidays, 
with this new change. He had no arrüre pensde to 
snbdne his spirits, and for a moment the novdtj oc- 
cnpied him. Jack Chariten had alreadj been to see 
them at their hotel, and Pendarves, who had assisted 
at their marriage, had also paid his respects to Mr. and 
Mrs. Trerelyan; and the Impression made npon that 
solemn personage hj the aspeet of Agnes had amnsed 
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and elated her husbaacL And Boger was convalescent, 
and the son was shining, and England, after all, bore 
a familiär face. "This little shaver must leam better 
Euglish," be said, as he pl«]red with bis boj. "By 
Jove! the fellow has an accent; and it's time to remem- 
ber 70U baye a stake in the conntrj, Wat** As for 
Walter himsolf , he was in a State of intense curiosity, 
mingled with dissatisfaction. The grandfather whom 
he had seen last night through bis sleepy eyelashes, 
somehow lacked the air which the experienceid youth 
believed necessary to that class of the human family. 
Stanfield was not a grand seigneor, and the boy re- 
cognised the fact by instinet Accordingly, he opened 
bis eyes yexy wide and looked out for the cbäteau of 
bis dreams with a jealoos eagemess in which already 
a presentiment mingled; and to be snre Agnes, who 
was clairvayantcy divined, and was disturbed by the 
childish anxiety of her child. Baby had the best of it, 
who feil asleep placidly, and lefb the circumstances to 
arrange themselves. 

As they drew near Windholm, a shade too came 
oyer Roger^s face. *^They might baye let us haye the 
Hall," he said, '*that wonld haye been a small boon 
in comparison with all yonr father is doing — thongh, 
after all, it*s a disgnsting old place, and you wonld 
baye been bnried aliye." But after this remark, it was 
in silence that they arriyed at ihe little Station, and 
got out, themselyes and their baggage, to the amaze- 
ment and curiosity of the officiids. ^'Hallool what*8 
the name of the place?" said Roger. '*Mr. Stanfield*s 
bouse on the Green, I snppose?" '^Stanfidd^s, ihe 
blacksmith's, sir?" said the cabman promptly, and 
Agnes saw ber busband*s face redden and dond oyer, and 
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Walter*s eyea open wide. Shesiüd, '*No, thenew hoiue 
— the house Mr. Stanfidd luus bnilt," as she seated henelf 
in the cab; and the man answered, "All right, mum," 
with a glance of evident recognition which disconcerted 
the whole party. Agnes took her baby in her arms, 
and leaned over it as they drovo down the village street 
and past the house in which she had spent her youth. 
It was aftemoon by ihis time, and the sun wai be- 
ginning to decline behind the Cedars, throwing bis fall 
radianoe, as of old, into the wide opening of the arch- 
way, and upon the parlour Windows , where the blinds 
were down; bnt someihing which she conld not define 
to herseif — something which was not pride — a pain- 
fol hesitation which made her heart siidL and falter re- 
strained Agnes from saying to her eager boy, "That is 
my father's house." Heaven knows it was not ihe 
meanness of being ashamed of that homely house. 
She beut down her head to her litüe daughter^s sleep- 
ing face, with a pang which it would be hard to de- 
scribe. She said 4o hersdf — *^8he will understand,'^ 
with that long, long and doubtful postponement of her 
hopes of sympathy, which so many mothers know; 
while Boger, beside her, looked out with somewhat 
snUen recognition, evidently relieyed to see that there 
was nobody either at the door or window; and Walter, 
much bewUdered, regarded everything about him with 
a jealous, half-firightened curiosity. In this way they 
diove down the street, which Agnes had left with all 
the Bweet, absurd ezpectations of impossible nobleness 
and blessedness that come natural to a bride. 

Things were better, however, when at last they 
at the house which Stanfield had built for bis 
only child. In the interval between the first disappoint- 

1* 
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ment of his hopes and Agnes^s actual retum, the black- 
smith, who was no sentimentalist, had let die honse, 
and all the obtrasive signs of novelly had disappeared« 
Bnt hiB tenants had been sent away in time to pennit 
him to cany out all his original ideas about the forni- 
ture and accessories. When the cab wheeled in at the 
open gates, and drew up before the door, Boger^s 
countenance cleared a little. It was not a eh&tean, bnt 
at least outside it bore the aspect of a hoose that « 
gentleman might live in, Mr. Treveljan said to him- 
self; and even Walter, though his eyes opened wider 
than ever, and though he gazed with constemation at 
the walls and railings which enclosed it all, jnmped 
ont with eagemess, and called to his mother to look at 
the bright flowers on the lawn. The lime-trees were 
beginning to lose their leaves, and the elms were brown 
and rosty, bnt still the sunshine slanted between them 
with a friendly consolatory glow; and the flower-beds 
were gaj with geraninms, and a few solitary white 
Stars still lingered among the dark foliage of the jessa- 
mine, which concealed the wall at the point where it 
divided their possessions from somebodj eWs garden. 
Then there was a cheerful maid, holding wide open 
the door, and a pleasant gleam of firelight visible at 
the Windows. When thej went into the prettj drawing- 
room, Roger gave vent to his feelings in an exdama- 
tion — 

^^Bj Jove! Agnes, the old boj's a brick," sud 
Stanfield*s respectfUL son-in-law; and he threw himself 
into an easy chair, and poked the bright fire, and made 
himself comfortable. Bat after a moment, the circnm- 
stances moved Boger a little, careless though he was, 
and awoke his better nature. He got up again and 
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went to his wife, who had aeated henelf also, sQent, 
and not in ease for converaation, with her baby in her 
aims, to keep her heart firom numing over. Boger 
came up to her and bent over her, and kissed her white 
dieek. 

'^Yon know I cannot talk sentiment,'* he said; 
"but, mj darling, don^t 70a think I donH feel tos de- 
licacj, and all that Another man wonld have been 
here to say, 'Look, what a present I give yon'" — 
and then Boger faltered a litüe, and held his wife 
tight, with the babj in her anns. *'It is jon who 
have brought me home, and not I jon," he said, htir- 
riedlj, widi a pang of humiliation and gratitade. 

Agnes knew what his tone meant better than he 
hims^ did, and rose to meet it, rendered streng hj 
this new call npon her powers. 

^'Boger, dear,*' she said, ''I have brought jon a 
great deal of tronble; that is the ihing of which I am 
most consdons now.*' 

Bat when he heard these words, Mr. Trevelyan, 
restored to himself, langhed and hngged his wife. 

''I am very well content with all you have brought 
me," he said; **and as for Stanfield, he*s the most 
generous fellow going. Put down that baby, and let 
US have a look over the house. Halloo, Watty! don't 
you think it's worth a man's while to have a grand- 
father? By Jove! who would have thought he could 
have had such good taste?" 

.**I will come back directly," said Agnes, whose 
composure was forsaking her. She was only a woman 
like the rest, and had to cry or die, as is the manner 
of women. She laid the baby down in a little bed, 
which was there ready for the little stranger, and feil 
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down beside it on her knees. No words could have 
described the agony of pain and happiness, of love, 
and grief, and gratitude, and disappointment, that 
fonnd their natural vent in those tean. 8he bad come 
home, and ehe was glad; and jet it was not to the 
comforts and tranqnillities of home that she had come, 
and her heart was wmng with the angaish foreseen. 
She owed all to her father, and she loved him, and 
had a daughter^s pride in his tender goodness. Bnt, 
alas! it was not to her husband she owed it; and the 
pride of the.wife, hnmiliated and mortified, adied in 
her breast But it was not manj minntes that she 
could spare to this little crisis of exdted feeling; and 
Agnes^s ejes were deep, and did not always betray 
when thej had shed tears. 

Thus the retum was accomplished, and few people 
were the wiser. The cabman announced to his public 
that he had driven the swell as married Stanfield*s 
daughter to the new *ouse on the Green; but then his 
public was limited, and not composed of people who 
knew Mrs. Treveljan. And Mrs. Freke, retuming 
from her aftemoon walk, saw the firelight shining at 
the Windows, and a child*s face looking out, and hesi- 
tated wheth^ she should not go and inquire whether 
Agnes had arrived, feeling surely enough that her visit 
at anj hour could not be otherwise than an honour to 
the blacksmith's daughter; and it was ovlj a chance 
meeting with little Miss Fox, from the Cedars, the 
oulj one of the three who remained unmarried, which 
hindered her from carrying out this kind intention. 
The news got abroad in Ihe evening, and created a 
Sensation at Windholm. Pollj Thompson, who had 
been bridesmaid to Agnes, and who, like Miss Fox, 
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was Still nnmanied, thrilled all over when she heard 
it, foreseeing social elevation to herself, to which it 
woold be difficnlt to put any limit And Agnes^s old 
schoolfellows, most of whom had also husbands and 
babies of their own, betrajed all the liveliest citriosit7, 
not unmixed viih initation, and an anxions desire to 
bear everjthing that could be told. Perbaps the most 
excited of all was Mrs. Stanfield, wbo could not^ as 
she herself said, setde to anjthing, and whose deter- 
mination not to have nothing to do with her step- 
danghter, as had cost the master both time and money, 
not to speak of feelin's, had alreadj been expressed 
loudlj. As for the blacksmith himself, he had sedulous- 
\j kept at bis work all the day long, not even going 
to the forge door, as was bis cnstom, to breathe the air, 
in case it might have happened to be that moment at 
which the canriage went past He had given all bis 
Orders in the moming when he arrived at Windhofan, 
and made a last tender inspection to see that every- 
thing was in order; and Üien he left bis danghter, 
whom he loved too mnch to let bis love come in» her 
waj, to arrive in peace, with no reminder before her 
that she owed her home to bim. He was thinking about 
her all äaj long, though nobody knew bis thoughts, 
and entering into her secrets hj mere force of sjm- 
pathy and love. He could have told, without knowing 
how, all about that mingled emotion in her heart that 
had to find utterance in tears, and knew bj instinct 
that her pleasure in bis gift must be marred hj the 
thought that it was not her busband wbo had provided 
her a home. All this Stanfield feit with bis daughter 
— feit it much more strongly than Boger did; to 
whom, by this time, it appeared the most natural thing 
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in the world that the bladumith, who was rieh in bis 
way, shoiild build a handsome hoose for bis only cbild. 
Wben the work-daj was over Stanfield changed bis 
dress and took hb tea as nsoal; that is to say, the 
meal was as usual, but not the Snnday suit, wach he 
only wore on special occasions. 

Mrs. Stanfield watched bim go away with a heated 
and cloudy countenance. 

^*If it had been ere another sbe'd a-been civil, and 
asked tne, Them as lives npon other folks has no call 
to be so high,*' she said; but the last words were under 
her breath. 

As for the blacksmith, it was not with a very 
triumphant countenance that he was going to pay bis 
Visit 

"Not to-night, Sally, not to-night," he said. "Fd 
not go myself, but the cbild might tbihk it unkind. — 
not to-night" 

"Nor no night, I promise you, master, for them as 
don*t think me good enough to ask," said bis wife; but 
he was gone without hearing her. He went on bis 
way slowly, with a more than usually meditative look 
in bis eyes. His step was so leisurely, that instead of 
expressing any anxiety to be there, it seemed to imply 
an unexpressed, inexpressible reluctance. He conld not 
remain away; and yet he had a stränge consdousness 
that the pictnre he could form in his Imagination would 
always henceforward be more satbfactory, less dis- 
turbing than that which he saw with his eyes. Kever- 
theless, the new house on ihe Green had never looked 
so cheerfiil. The young moon was up in the east, 
looking with a little wistfdl curiosity over the tree-tops 
into the Windows; and as the curtains werd not drawn 
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upstairs, that celestial spectator might have seen if she 
cared a pretty effect of light upon the flaxen hair of 
Madeion, who was singiiig the baby to sleep by the 
fire. Down below it was only a rnddy reflecdon that 
fiUed the cnitained Windows; bat when Stanfield 
entered, the first thing he heaord was the voice of his 
little grandson, filling the honse with that cheerfol din 
which onlj children can make. Within, Boger^and 
Agnes were sitting in the prettj drawing-room, which 
was all glowing and shining with light and comfort 
Agnes had leamed maaj things in Üiose long years. 
She conld scaredy have believed now in the stiff and 
^^tidj" room in which she had received Lady Gharlton 
when she began her career. This room, which she had 
entered only a few honrs before, looked to Stanfield as 
thongh she had been living in it all her lifo. It seemed 
already to have taken her impression hj some mys- 
terions means which he conld not comprehend. He 
conld see at a glance that there was a chair at the 
Window, half visible between the cnrtains, at which she 
mnst have been sitting at work, and there was another 
chair near the table, which was as distinctlj the throne 
of the mistress of the honse as if she had inhabited the 
place for years. As for Boger, he was dozing in his 
easy-chair, in that moment of comfort and qniet after 
dinner which mores most men to that indulgence. 
Stanfield, who conld not qnite divest his mind of the 
idea that his daughter was still a bride, with all the 
sensitive feelings and instinctive Claims of that crisis of 
lifo, conld scarcely restrain himself from an impnlse of 
impatience and disdain towards the man who, with 
Boeh a wife opposite to him, conld find no better way 
of enjoying her sodely. Bnt as for Agnes, she was 
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quite unmoved hj Boger*s slamber. Perhaps, indeed, 
slie was glad of it for the moxnent, in so far as she 
took any notice whatever o£ so usaal a circamstance. 
She Fose up to meet her father, and took his two hands 
in hers and led him to his seat 

'^At last it hegins to look as if it was real/' said 
Agnes. *^ Father, 70a have been a great deal too good 
to us; nobodj bnt jon would have thought of everj- 
thing — would have thonght so much of me.*' 

*^Yon are pleased/* said Stanfield, with a wonder- 
ful sense of gratification — and he spoke nnder his 
breath without knowing it, and held his child's hands 
fast in his own. 

'^Pleasedr* said Agnes, and made a little pause 
after the words; '^I do not deserve that you should 
be half so good to me. It is like Paradise to us, 
who have been vagabonds and never have had a home- 
before." 

'^Mj little one, I have nobody in the world but 
you," said the blacksmith. He seemed to take pleasure 
in giving her the name which she had said was ap- 
plicable to her no longer. But this time the sound of 
the new voice roused Boger. Agnes might have gone 
on talking long enough without produdng that effect, 
but the murmur of deeper sound disturbed Mr. Tre- 
velyan, unused to any such Interruption. 

"Eh! — halloo! — why, what is it, Agnes?" he 
Said, opening his eyes; and then awoke. "Is it you, 
Stanfield, come to bid us welcome?" said Boger; and 
he gradually lifted himself up and went forward with 
outstretched hands — for he was in his most genial 
humour — "and, upon my life, I don*t know anyihing 
half good enough to say to you. I hope Agnes has 
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told 70Q what we both think. B7 Jove ! 70U are as 
magnificent as a prince. Yon can^t think how pleasant 
it feels, after marching about so long, to find one's seif 
in such 8nng qnarters. Agnes, jon know how stupid 
I am — I hope jouVe said {dl that yon onght to 
say." 

It was on Stanfield*s Ups to say that between bis 
dangbter and himself there was no necessity for any- 
thing to be said — for, to be snre, Eoger, as was 
natural, had broken the spell — but Agnes's look re- 
strained the words. 

'^My father understands me, at least,'* she said; 
*Vhen two people know each other, it does not matter 
80 much about words." 

*^She takes it all in her own band," said Boger. 
^^Look here, Stanfield. Should you think she had ever 
lived anywhere eise in her life? Most people, you 
know, look out of sorts a little the first night; but that 
is Mrs. Trevelyan's way. Where's that young shaver, 
Agnes? — why don't you have them both in, as you 
are longing to do, and make your little exhibition? 
Halloo, Wat! — don't make such a row, you little 
polyglot wretch, but come here — " 

'^Come and see grandpapa," said Agnes, softly; 
and then she led the ncw litüe wonderful living creature 
to Stanfield's knee, and put the boy*s hands into bis. 
The fact was that the blacksmith had scarcely yet 
taken this new relationship into consideration. To be 
sure, Walter was seven years old, and Stanfield had 
known of bis ezistence all along; but the idea had 
never taken form or shape in bis mind. He could be- 
lieve in the speechless, sleeping baby which, so far as 
he had seen it, was only a piece of still life; but it 
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was hard to add on to Agnes another independent 
being with a will, and a mind, and a voice, and to 
realize that it belonged to^^her, and to him ihrongh 
her. He lifted bis broad brown Imninoas eyes npon 
tbe hojj and beld Walter fast in that look. The 
child*s ejes were not unlike bis own, and they owned 
the fascination; bnt still Walter was a litüe dis- 
contented and disappointed in the depths of bis beart 
This new grandfather lacked something the cbild coold 
not teil what. He was not like Hermann^s grandfather 
— the statelj old baron with bis white moostache; 
and it was with a momentaij doud on bis little eager 
animated face that he stood meeting tbe strenger and 
faller gaze with bis fearless eyes. 

^*I don't know who he is like,*' said Stanfield, with 
bis face gradnallj softening and lighting np. 

At this moment Boger winced a little, and muttered 
^^Bj Jove!** under bis breath, and tumed away rather 
bastilj, wbile Agnes, on her part, gave a little start of 
surprise. It was on her Ups to say "He is like yon," 
but her busband's unconscious gesture restrained her. 
He had observed it, too; and thongb he was in bis best 
humour and grateful to Stanfield, it was not altogether 
a pleasant discovery. As for Walter, he regarded 
steadilj, with brown eyes eqnally luminous and deep, 
bis grandfather*s face. 

"You are like mamma," said Walter; "yon are 
like her, and yet you are not like her — I don't 
know how it is. Grandpapa, I snppose it is yon who 
live at the chftteau? Wben am I going to see yon 
there?" 

''The chfttean?" said Stanfield, tnming to ask 
Agnes what the question meant 
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"Walter does not know yet ihat there are no 
ch&teaox here/' said Agnes; bnt she conld not conceal 
a little confiLsion. "We are Coming to aee jou to- 
morrow, father. Thia is all so new ihat I cannot 
make sore I am back at Windkolm tili I see jou at 
home.'* 

''That is tme/' said Stanfield; ''it will be best to 
get it over," and be paosed and sigbed. After all, tkis 
bappiness of meeting again was a J07 largelj tinctured 
witb bittemess, like most hnman joys. 



CHAPTER IL 

A Begiimliif • 

''Walter/' said Agnes, next moming, "jon and 
I are going to see grandpapa, and I want to talk to 
yon before I go." 

Tbe diild did not make any answer, but be came 
to tbe table wbere sbe was sitting. Boger bad not yet 
come downstairs. He bad feit it advisable to resume 
bis invalid babits; and accordingly Agnes and ber little 
boy bad breakfasted alone, as was almost babitual to 
tbem. Walter came and stood at tbe table wbere bis 
motber*s work was lying. He was busy bimself mak- 
ing a whip witb a branch of a sbmb be bad cut in tbe 
gi^en and a piece of string wbicb be bad possessed 
bimself of in tbe carnival of unpacking wbicb was 
going on npstairs. Witbout knowing it, tbe cbild was 
a litde sospicioos of tbis grandfather, wbose face at- 
tracted bim, and yet wbo bad not tbe air of Hermann's 
grandfather. Accordingly, be did not make any eager 
response, bnt came and placed bimself, witb bis eyes 
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intent npon the manafactore he was carTying on, by 
bis mother*8 side. 

''What 7011 Said aboat tfae ch&teaux last night was 
silly, 70a know," said Agnes. ^'We have no c^ftteanx 
here. Your other grandfather, Sir Boger, lives, I 
suppose, in a house a litde like one, but he has not 
asked us to go to see him; and 7onr kind grandpapa 
here, who has given us this pretty honse, has not kept 
an7tfaing nearl7 so nice to himself. Do 70U remember 
what I used to teil 7on a tnie gentleman was?" 

"Oh, 7es!" Said Walter; ''the Bed Gross Knight; 
I wonder what coloor bis charger was. Una had a 
milk-white palfi*e7 — I remember all tibat Is there a 
white pon7, do 7on think, at grandpapa*s? Look, 
mamma, what a famous whip IVe made! Madeion 
has such lots of string upstairs." 

''Well, but that is not what I meant," said the 
anxious mother, beginning to perceive that her teaching 
had been a little fanciM. "I want you to forget all 
about chargers and milk-white ponies for a little. I 
have alwa78 told 70U it was not the fine things a man 
had that made him a gentleman, but " 

** Yes," said Walter; "I remember — it was alwa7B 
to take off his hat, and to open the door when an7- 
bod7 went out, and to pick up things for ladies — at 
least, that is what Giovanni used to sa7. But look 
here, mamma: here*s somebod7 in the garden. Bhe is 
looking in at the window! Wh7 does she come and 
Aooik in at the window before she knocks at the 
door?" 

"Who is it?" said Agnes. "Is it a lad7?" — for, 
to teil the truth, she was a litde afraid of Mrs. Stan- 
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field, who certainly had a right to viät at her Btep* 
daughter'a honse. 

'^I — don't know," said Walter. The hoj was 
confused in his ideas, what with the doubtful appear- 
ance of his grandfather, and the new visitor^s investiga- 
tion of the window, which went agaixust the 701111g 
genüexhan^s code of mannen; and Agnes taxned a 
rather alarmed look to the door, expecting that i^body 
but her stepmother wonld have come so early, and 
utterlj at a loss how to exphiin such an apparition to 
her dear-sighted boj. But, however, it was Mrs. Freka 
who came in, with a litüe eagemess and the most 
benerolent looks and intentions. The vicar's wife was 
yery phiinly dressed, as vicars' wives have a right to 
be (if thej like) in their parish; and as the one in 
question had not much dignily in her looks, a little 
intellect of seven years old, mach sharpened by travel» 
might be pardoned for jndging her sommarily aocord- 
ing to her ontward appearance. Aocordingly, Walter 
stood by with the most vivid astonishment when he 
saw this piain woman take his pretty mamma in her 
arms with protecting kindness. 

'*My dear, Tm so glad to see you back again,*' 
Said Mrs. Freke, ^'all well and safe, and so mudi im- 
proved. I had almost come in last night, when I saw 
tbe light in the Windows; and I declare thiä must be 
yonr little boy. How do yon do, my little man? 
Why, Agnes, let me look at yon again — I scaroely 
think I shonld have known you. After all, it is a 
gieat thing to be out in the world, as you have been 
— you are so much improved!" 

'*Thank you; I am very glad you think so," Said 
Agnes I whosemind was much relieved by finding that 
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it was not Mrs. Stanfield. Though she smfled a litde 
at tliis novel mode of accost, she still liad too mach 
lojally to die past not to receive it with perfect good 
grace. But at present Mrs. 'Freke had so mach to say 
tbat she left Mrs. Treveljan rery little time to speak. 

*^I am sure 70a mast be pleased with this prettj 
hoose," Said the vicar*s wife; "I have taken almost as 
mach interest in it as jour father has. He asked mj 
advice about the carpets long ago, when we thoaght 
yon were Coming home directly; bat I remember he 
and I were not qnite agreed. lipon my word, I 
think he has done famoosly, considering that he coald 
not possiblj know how sach things oaght to be. I 
sappose he consulted the apholsterers, thoagh that is 
alwajs the most expensive waj. We had a long talk 
aboat 70a at the Cedars last night; I am snre Mrs. 
Fox will call when she knows 70a have got settled. 
The7 are all married but Mill7, who ased alwa7s to 
be called the little one, 70a know; bat I sappose 
you have heard all the Windholm news? lipon m7 
Word, Agnes, I scarcety shoald have known 70a. It 
is such a pleasure to see 70a so mach improved. I 
daresa7 70a ma7 feel a little awkward at first, on 
accoant of the difference; bat I am qaite sare all the 
best people in Windholm will call, if 70a only have a 
little patience to wait" 

'*0h, 7esl I have a great deal of patience," said 
Agnes, smiling a little in spite of herseif; bat she was 
rather glad, on the whole, that Eoger was not down- 
stairs to hear the amiabilities of the vicar's wife. Per- 
haps, however, there was something in her tone that 
showed her amasement, for Mrs. Freke continaed, with 
an air of dignity — 
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*'0h! I dareBay yöu haire met miich finer peöple* 
than we are, abroad; but I always say tbere lA nothing 
that a trae Englishwoman prixea Iike recognition in 
her own parish. Mr. Freke^ 70a know^ has always 
heen a great friend of yours. He sayt it ia a ahame 
of Sir Boger not to give 70U the Hall; though, for my 
party I ihink it's a dreadfol old place, and you are a 
great deal better off here; — and I hope you ;^onY 
negleet yonr poor fadier, Agnes, now yon have oome 
home. I am sure he has been lost withont you — 
after that stränge marriage of bis, too; — and what a 
good man he isl The vicar says'he belieyes there 
never was a better man. He says he wonld rather 
talk to the blacksmidi than to half the genüemen of 
the coonty; but then, yon know, Mr. IVeke was al- 
ways a litüe pecnliar," said the vicar^s wife. 

At ihis point,'' again, Walter stole dose to bis 
mother's knee. He pnlled at her dress a little with 
bis nnoccapied band, though with the other he was 
Cracking hk whip much too near Mrs. Freke's face to 
be pleiisant 

** Mamma, who is the blacksmiih?*' said little 
Walter; and, as one of bis lessons in politeness had 
been not to whisper, he uttered the question audibly 
enough. The chüd was amazed, as was natural, not 
having met with anybody before in the course of bis 
juvenile experience who had adopted ihis tone towards 
bis mother; and, unfortunately, die demand thus made 
came to the visitor^s ear. 

^Dear mel is it possible the child does not know?'' 
said ihe vicar's wife. *1 must say, Agnes, I think 
you are very much in the wrong tbere« The black- 
smith, my dear, is your grand&tber, and a yery worthy 
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man. It does not matter what a man*8 Station in in 
the World," Mrs. iVeke added, deUyering a lesson in 
passing; ''there are a great/nanj gentlemen, I aasnre 
you, my dear little boy, who are not nearly so nioe or 
so good as William Stanfield; and I hope 70a will 
always be aa respectfnl to him as if he were a dnke. 
He is your mamma's father, and a vexy good man. 
Agnes, I cannot think how yon coold have kept yonr 
little boy in such ignorance-, it is very hard npon yonr 
father to be despised by his own childl*' 

*^It would be indeed, if such a thing were possible,*' 
Said Agnes, whose patience was giving way; ''bat I 
have never yet seen anybody who fonnd it practicable 
to do that If my father's occapation had been a 
thing that was in my mind at all, no donbt my litüe 
boy would have heard of it Pardon me, but I am 
sure it was not of our domestic concems that you 
meant to speak when you were so kind, as to come to 
see me. I am not likely to foi^t how kind you were 
to me before I went away." 

At this point of the conversation it happened sud- 
denly to 1^. Freke to wake up out of sundry delu- 
sions with which she had entered Mrs. Trevelyan's 
drawing-room. She was a woman of sense, ihough 
she had her defects like other people; and at this mo-> 
ment it occurred to her all at once that it was Mrs. 
Trevelyan, and not Agnes Stanfield, to whom she was 
speaking; — perhaps the immediate cause of this dis- 
covery was that belünd Agnes, and immediately in front 
of Mrs. Freke, there was a miiror, which reflected with 
perfect distinctness the long flowing skirt of Mrs. Tre- 
velyan's dress, and its perfect fit, and air of simple 
elegance. It was a purely feminine argument, but it 
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▼as entirely conduBive in its waj. The moment thi^t 
it flashed upon Mrs. Freke's mind that ehe was talking 
to a woman clothed hy a Parisian mfllinerf the scales 
feil from her ejes. That she was mistaken in her idea, 
and that Agnes's gown had been made in Baden, nnder 
her own supervision, did not alter in the least the facta 
of the case. When the details of that simple toilette 
strack the yicar's wife, she remained speechless for4he 
first moment; and ihen, all at once, it occnxred to her 
that the kin^ess which Agnes thns acknowledged con- 
sisted in that serions remonstrance against the maniage 
which Mrs. Freke had ihonght it her duty to deliver. 
This recoUection embarrassed the good woman dread- 
follj, and added to the force of the sudden revelation. 
She faltered a litüe in spite of herseif, and conld not 
take her eyes off the mirror in which Mrs. Trevelyan's 
figare, a little escpanded out of its girlish delicacj, was 
so distinctlj visible; and somehow the blacksmith's 
danghter, always so simple and dodle, seemed to 
Tanish ont of existence as she gazed. 

''I am snre I had not anj Intention of saying anj- 
dung that was disagreeable, or taking anj liber^," 
Said Mrs. Freke. **People who don't move abont forget 
what cha^ges are going on;" and after this semi- 
apology ihe vicar's wife changed her tone huiriedlj. 
"I snppose jöu must have met qoantities of people 
abroad; everybodj goes abroad now, I think, except 
the yicar and myself. Ellen Fox, who married 1fr. 
Spencer, went to Italj for her wedding-tonr; bat I 
shoold have heard of it if theff had seen jou: I dare- 
saj 70a most have met the Hornbys, who have such a. 
pretty hoose on the Walton side; thej go to Cfermfuiy 
or somewhere every year; and then Öiere are ih$t;P^' 
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rins, who hare been so much abroad; of coune jou 
remember the Perrins — they live on the other side of 
Üie Common, you know, at Elmwood. I am rare 70a 
must have some acqnaintances here." 

^*No/^ Said Agnes, amnsed to see the same impolse 
which had vexed her yonth, in the case of Lady Chari- 
ten, re-appearing in the vicar's homely and kindly 
wife. "I don't know anybody near Windhohn but my 
own people, and yourself, and Polly Thompson, if you 
will pardon me for the conjnnction — that is to say, 
I know everybody; bnt that does not connt, you know. 
Yon and Lady Grandmaison,'* said Agnes with a smile 
which she conld not restrain, "you are my only friends, 
apart from my own people, here.*' 

"Lady Grandmaison!" said Mrs. Freke, aghast 

"Yes; I saw a great deal of her one year. She is 
very kind, and was excessively good to me,** said 
Agnes, and tlien she was drawn by the comic character 
of the Situation to add another word malice prepeMe. 

"You and she are the only friends I have in the 
great world. I must trust my cause to you," Mrs. 
Trevelyan said with a soft momentary laugh. Perhaps 
the conjnnction was a little piece of feminine wicked- 
ness and impertinence; but Agnes, like most other 
people, had leamed by this time the wonderfnl ad- 
vantage that lay in that power of being occasionally 
impertinent, which only great ladies possess in the 
highest degree. 

"You know very well that it is absurd to speak of 
Lady Grandmaison and me together," said Mrs. Freke, 
getting up with a little flush on her cheeks, "unless 
you wish to affront me. But at the same time, I am 
an old friend, and old friends are not to be picked up 
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everjwh&ie, I liope Mr. TVeTclyan is better. Qit^ 
him inj regards, pleafle, «nd tdl bim Mr. Freke i& 
going to call apon bim. I am afiraid I bäte comein 
npon 70a too early, bat jon know we keep saeh earlj 
bonrs in Windbolm. I miut go np and, teil yonr good 
fatber bow well 70a are lookingf and bow yer7 Inn^b . 
7on are improved; I am snre be will be yeiy glad^t^ 
bear that," said Mrs. Freke; and then sbe sbook liand» 
wiih little Walter, wbo opened ihe door for ber like a 
litüe gendeman, according to tbe principles of Oioyamu 
of Sorrento. Howerer, wben be bad dosed it, an4 |i|ie 
was gone, ihe bardest part of tbe business remainjoa; 
for tbe little questioner retomed to tbe cbarge, excited 
b7 all be bad beard. 

^^Mamma, wb7 does sbe sa7 70a are improved?" 
Said Walter, taking np bis Station at bis motber^s side 
wiih an evident determination to be at tbe bottom of 
it, and bear all tbat there was to bear. 

^^I snppöse, becanse sbe thinks so," said Agnes, to 
wbom, bowever, tbe qnestion was not ver7 agreeable; 
for, to teil ihe tmth, tbat wbicb seemed improvement 
to otber people — a cbange wbicb involved Öie loss of 
all ber bigber bopes and beantifol aspirations — seemed 
a falling off ratber to tbe mind of tbe woman wbo, 
seeing notbing better was to be made of it, was con- 
scioos of baving scbooled berself into an endorance of 
ber life. ^'Sbe thinks me looking bettor, I sappose," * 

"Were 70U beantifnl wben 7on were 70ung, 
mamma?" tbe stiird7 little inqnisitor went on. 

.^*No, Walter," said Agnes, laogbing; ^^ not in tbe 
lenst, except perbaps to grandpapa, wbo did not know 
an7 bettor," Sbe was more nearty beantifol M-^-iäuü 
moment than sbe bad ever been in hier tranqinil jroilfbi 
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but this neiiher she nor the child were aware of. To 
be sore it is osual to say (hat all women are conseioiu 
of Üieir advantages in thU respect, but then Agnes had 
been brougbt np alone, and bad never beard tbe ques- 
tion discossed, wbicb, perbaps, may acconnt for bor 
absolute want of information on tbe snbjeet Walter, 
bowever, was in an inquisitive mood. 

"Wby did not grandpapa know any better?" be 
Said with an air of gravity almost approacbing pain; 
for it grieved the boy to be obliged to set down as an 
inferior person this grandfather, wbo, after all, bad 
sometbing fascinating in bis face. 

**Don't you know," said the mother, wbose teaching 
was always visionary, '*when you are very fond of any 
one, you like her looks whether she is pretty or not? 
My father loved me better tban any one eise in the 
World, — and be might even think me beautiful, for 
anything I know — but that was because be did not 
know any better. Perhaps you are too little to under- 
stand that now." 

**And papa?" said Walter, without taking any 
notice of äiis insult, *^did be know better? isn*t be 
very fond of you too?" 

''Papa is different," said Mrs. Trevelyan. ''Tbere 
was once a time wben papa did not know me, and did 
not care anything about my looks; but now go and 
get your bat, Watty, and come with me; we are going 
to See grandpapa — and if you see a great many 
tbings that surprise you, I hope my boy is a gentle- 
man and will not say anything disagreeable about wbat 
he sees. You will understand it better wben you baye 
talked it over with me." 
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'Te— 60,** ilaid Walter; ^^bnt, mammaf I mayaitlc 
▼hat ihings meaa, when I don't know?" 

^'Oh jes,. as mueh as jou please," aaid Agnes; and 
Ae got up and put her work away, while Walter still 
ling^red in the exdtement of bis discoyery, forgetting 
e7en bis ne^lj-mannfitctiired wUp. 

''And is it tme?" he asked, ''reallj triie? grand-* 
papa is a — Bat then I don't know exaoüy ^iPhat 
that is. I sappose that there are no white poniies ^here 
he lives/' the boj added, after a pause; and Walter 
sighed. It was the first tinvB bis ideal had bieen f 6 
Tudelj disturbed. After that he went and got bis Hat, 
and submitted to have bis hair brushed wiOx that sub- 
dued acquiescence in eircumstances which is a neees- 
sajy condition of ezistence in this unsatis&cioiy world. 
To teil the truth, it was a litde hard upon Walter. If 
this total want of conneodon between grandfatbers. and 
white ponies was true, as the evidence seemed to indi- 
cate, he did not, on the whole, see the advantage ioif 
having come home. 

Tbe child, bowever, had enough to distract bis 
(houghts from this painful subjeet on the waj to the 
forge — for in all his travels he had nerer seen any- 
thing like the English TÜlage green, with its white 
palings, and all the piettj embowered houses, witih 
their tranquil looks — and then the idea of everybodj 
spieaking English, eren the babies at the cottage doors 
and the people in the shops, was droll to the little tra^ 
voller. ''It is so fnnnj to hear them,'' he said; ^'it 
Sounds as if the7 were all ladies and genttemen,*' whieE 
was a Tiew of the subjeet whieh had not Qccurred^' to 
Hn.- Trerelyan. As for Agnes, she seeme^'jb^^ 
making-aoquaintance not with Windholm ^butwiin^a 
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whom Bhe had never, patised to look at be- 
^ihe went along the familiär street When «he 
^iight of her own figoro reflected in the windo^vB 
itüe Shops, she began to considor for the fint 
le chaage which had come tipon her — eren the 
differvnt waj in which she walked occnrred to her 
wiih a Strange Sensation. Agnes Stanfield wonld hare 
tripped along hmnbly, moving aside by instinct to kt 
everybodj pass who wonld; bnt Mrs. Trerelyan, ihoagh 
her conrtesy was far more perfect and sweet than that 
of Agnes Stanfield, feit it to be natural that the 
World in general should, to some extent, make way for 
her, and leave her *'the crown of the causeway." In 
this there was not the least intention or desire to be 
different from what she ever was: it was merely the 
natural action of lifo and circumstances which she re- 
cognised in herseif with a smile. 

When she saw Mr. Freke pass at a little distance, 
and pause with some embarrassment, not knowing 
whether to retum to greet her or not, Agnes could not 
but be amused at herseif, at the quiet bow with which, 
without thinking, she dismissed and released the vicar. 
In old days, his nod and smile had been an honour to 
the blacksmith^s daughter. She feit at that moment 
the ease and simplicity of her own manner, as at other 
times she had feit its awkwardness and gaucherü^ but 
with a little surprise and amusement instead of pain 
and confusion. Perhaps it was because, for some time 
past, Agnes had been so much occupied with other 
matters more important as to forget all aboat her man- 
^ ners. These thoughts went through her mind involun- 

tarily as she went on to the hnmble house which still 
in her heart she called home. It was a painful thing 
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to do in its waj, if she had been a woman used to 
reckoning up her trials — for to Agnes, who knew so 
well her fadier's saperioritj, there was somethmg at 
once humbling and irritating in ihe ronsed cariosity 
and dissatisfaction of her ehUd. She was half angry, 
and yet at the same time anxions, longing to have it 
over, and that this Utde scion of the Trereljan race 
shonld recognise and nnderstand the characterN)f his 
rdationships. She took him in at once to the forge, 
where ererything was in fall moTement; and Stanfield 
himselff in his habitaal working dress and looks, was 
occapied, as asoal, direeting his workmen. The glare 
of the smithy fire behind Üirew oat the grimy Agares 
in streng relief , and showed all the details with an- 
spaxing distinctness, and even the band with which the 
blacksmith took Walter^s little white band was marked 
with the signs of work. It was a moment of some ex- 
citement both for Agnes and her father, thoagh neither 
betrayed what they were thinking; bat the fact was 
they had both been specolating with a great deal too 
mach grayity on the ideas of seven years old. All 
Walter's ancertainty disappeared from his mind at the 
sight of this tempting interior. He gaye a little cry 
of delight, and swang himself off his feet, holding by 
Stanfield's band. 

'*0h, grandpapa, let me come in and see what they 
are doing," said the heir of the Trevelyans. He con- 
doned and accepted eveiything with the frank and 
reckless generosity of a man who sees anlimited amose- 
ment and novelty before him. Mrs. Trerelyan retired 
with a soft laagh, which was as near crying as it coald 
be ander the circamstances. 

^If Mrs. Stanfield is in, I will go apstairs and sie 
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her/' Said Agnes; and so this dxeaded introduction to 
tlie house, whieh was not a ch&teau, and where there 
were no white ponies, was j^t orer and condnded 
to the wonderful relief and satisfaction of all con- 
oemed. 

Agnes, for her part, had a still more painAü dnty 
to perform in her yisit to her step-moiher, who sat up- 
stairs awaiting her in great State and grandeur. MtIb. 
Stanfield was füll eight jears older, and had progressed 
out of the remnants of youthfulness which still remained 
to her orerblown bloom when Agnes last saw her 
into a rüder folness — a flush which knew no soften- 
ing, and firom which her fierj hazel eyes shot glances 
more restless and impatient than ever. It was even 
whispered in Windholm that the blacksmiih*s wife in- 
demnified herseif for the lack of occasion to exercise 
her temper, and keep up a current of excitement in 
that wholesome and natural meihod, by the use of 
other stimulants less innocent, perhaps, than the quarreis, 
which were the only things in wUch Stanfield abso- 
lutely refused to indulge lüs wife. She got up when 
Agnes came in, and made her an abrupt and sudden 
curtsy, and then, without any preface, burst out into a 
sudden denunciation of '^them as had no manners, and 
never could have no manners — them as took all they 
could get, and never said thank you. It aint as / ever 
expected any civility," Mrs. Stanfield cried, without 
leaving Agnes time to utter a syllable — "though it's 
my money as he*s a-spending when all's done; for 
what is his is mine, and if he goes a-throwing it away 
on them as never shows no gratitude, Td like to know 
what's to become of his unfortnnate widder when he*s 
dead and gone. I never expected no civility, knowing 
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them as I have ado with; but I did saj, and Tve said 
since ever I knew jou was a-coming, as jou shonld 
baye a piece of mj mind.*' ^ 

Agnes had leamed a great deal sinee she left thb 
room, in which it seemed so stränge to find herself 
once more seated; bat sbe bad not leamed bow to 
replj to an excited and violent wonuuL Sbe said to. 
berself wbat a comfort it was tbat sbe was alone,^ aind 
composed berself to support the storm to tbe best of 
ber abilily; and tbe balf-bonr's trial sbe bad to go 
tbrongb was not a sligbt one. Mrs. Stanfield, wben sbe 
saw ^t tbe victim did not mean to flj or call to tbe 
rescae, bnt disposed berself simplj to endure, pnt fortb ber 
wbole powers. Sbe upbraided ber step-danghter for being 
proud and for being poor-spirited — for staying away 
and for Coming bome; sbe reproacbed ber for being 
asbamed of ber origin, and tben sbe reproacbed ber for 
disgracing tbe TrevelTans bj coming to Uve at Wind- 
bolnif and proving to everybody tbat Sir Boger's son 
bad married tbe blacksmitb's daugbter. ^Td bave done 
a deal more for joung Boger tban you'd ever bave 
done/' cried ibe ftirioos woman. *'I told bim so, for 
all so good as 70a ibink yonrself. I give bim my 
adyice afore you was married, and be'd bave took it if 
be badn't a-been led away by tbem as was always de- 
signing. As for Sir Boger, I can teil you as be knows 
eyerylbing, and tbere aint notbing to be expected tbere. 
Tbe master may be a fool witb bis money, bat yoa 
won't do noibing witb Sir Boger; bat yoa're a deal 
too deyer to let yoor poor, simple, deceiyed bosband 
get sigbt of me, as coold teil bim tbings — yon'll 
take good care tbat yoa don't let bim come nigb 
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''Then you know Sir Boger?*' said Agnes, widi an 
air of carrying on the conversation whidi drore Mm. 
Stanfield mad. 

'*I know him — ay, a deal better tlian anjbodj 
knows him," cried the passionate creatare; and then 
she stopped short in her flood of words. Was it be- 
cause the blacksmith^s heavj foot was audible Coming 
slowlj np the outer stair? Anyhow, she stopped all at 
once in her passion, with that power of self-control 
which people generallj have who give themselves np 
to the indnlgence of their temper. She pansed as a 
wild beast might have pansed at the sight of its enemy, 
seeing that flight was ihe only policy, and gave a 
rapid look at Agnes, as if donbtful whether to dash 
herseif at her and make an end of her, or to trast to 
her discretion. But there was no time to do either be- 
fore the blacksmith opened the door. He came in 
slowly, still with bis grandson's band in bis, and bj 
this time the child was hanging abont him, swinging 
on bis band, describing little cirdes round him, making 
litüe runs at him in the height of bis satisfaction. 
Stanfield might not be like Hermanns grandfather, a 
baron with db&teauz, and hounds, and horses, but what 
was next best, he was a man with a Workshop ftdl of 
astonishing tools, red-hot iron with which a clever hoj 
might have hopes of buming bis fingen off, and all 
sorts of cunning inventions, which had to be fathomed; 
and, perhaps, even had he been a baron, and possessed 
the atr noble to perfection, he wonld scarcelj have had 
so ready an entrance to Walter's heart The black- 
smith lifted bis great brown ejes when he went into 
the room. Walter was still swinging bj his band, and 
talking at the top of his voice without making the least 
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accoont of the diffieulties of locomotion, and it iras on 
Agnes that lier &ther tomed that look, whieh wanned 
and gladdened to her heart like a broad onexpected 
gleam of snnshine. 

''This 18 Utde Walter Treveljan, Sallj," Stanfield 
Said, in words; bnt with bis ejes he assöred Agnes 
that her boj had won bis heart, and that alreadj the 
inevitable w onnds whiefa their meeting had caosed had '' 
been softened and healed bj the touch of the . chud's 
band. He seemed to take it as natural that bis wife 
shonld subside into the chair, where she sat fanning 
herseif, and take no fiirther part in the conversation. 
As for the blacksmith, bis heart was fhU, and he conld 
not bat speak it out 

''He*s well pleased on the whole,*' said Stanfield; 
"he had a moment's doubt, bnt it is past The only 
thing he is disappointed about is the white pony, and, 
perhaps, for that " 

''Kot jnst disappointed," said Walter, ''for 70a 
know I sud I wonld lend bim to mamma to go np the 
monntains, and there are no monntains here; and grand" 
papa sajs, I may come to the forge every day if I like, 
and you will let me, mamma; so that I don't see, after 
all, that there wonld be any time left for the white 
pony — unless, to be sore, grandpapa wonld let them 
show me how ihey shoe them, and then I can see that 
on other people's borses. Bat, mamma, grandpapa 
says " 

Here the smile that had been growing ander Stan« 
field*s eyelashes flooded oTor, Alling all the lines of bis 
&ce wiüi sanshine. 

"Hy, boy," said the blaoksmith, "you don't know 
what I said. I said I had a little box somewhere with 
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a walnut in it, and a little nut in that, and tomediing 

inside. What if it shonld be a wbite pony wiih a 

saddle and a bridle, and all readj? Whea Pve left 

1 off work to-night Tll hont up the little box and see/* 

j *'Ah, but tbat would only be a toj," said Walter; 

! ^*and then besides, such boxes are only in fairy tales. 

It could not be a real nut or a real pony, you know. 

I once had a litde horse of wood tbat was wound up 

wiih a key, and could run about on the floor. When 

did you say, grandpapa, you would look for the box? 

Haven't you time to do it just now while I am here?" 

*'No, not just now," said the blacksmith; "I must 

do my work first, and then when six o'clock has Struck, 

and the men have left off, and Tre had my tea " 

"Yes," cried Walter, with eagemess; "may / come 
and have tea with you, grandpapa; and then, you 
know, I could help you to look, and you would not 
forget?'^ said the politic youth. 

This was how the visit terminated, of which Agnes 
had stood in so much fear. She had sustained a rough 
enough encounter in her own person, to be sure, but 
that, as she said tö herseif, ^*did not count*' And as 
they went home again, her specuktions as to what Mrs« 
Stanfield could mean, and the little stings that re- 
mained after that assault, were accompanied by such a 
running chorus of narrative from Walter that the 
wounds were more than half healed, and the wonder 
dissipated. It was impossible to believe that Mrs. 
Stanfield could have any influence, one way or other, 
upon Mrs. Trevelyan's fate or that of her children; and 
when she reached her pretty house again, Agnes re- 
cognised better than in the exdtement of arrival that 
she had attained the security of a home at last 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The Middl« Ac«. 

There 18 tliis cnrioiiB difference between life itself 
and the story of a life, how ever cloee and faithfiil, that 
the nairative rnuBt necessarily be a narratiye of oertain 
hours and moments wbich do not altogeiher detemine" 
the oomplexion of that long waste of Uving which haa 
to be gone throngh, thongh it is not in äie least in- 
teresting to describe. To go over all the litüe vicii- 
ntades of those days, in which ererybody got up at 
the usual hoor in the prettj honse on Windholm-green, 
and went on witfa their nsnal occupations — working, 
Walking, talking, dining, reading, receiving calls now 
and then, sometimes making them, occnpied with ex- 
pectations of the adrent of Lady Grandmaison, feeling 
a little excitement when she came, and a little blank 
after that erent was accomplished and orer — wonld 
be as nnnecessary to a dear conception of the life of 
Agnes Trevelyan as it wonld be tiresome to the hearers. 
Most people ay out against the tedium of such a 
rontine, diough most people, perhaps, in their hearts, 
if they took die tronble to think, wonld recognise the 
tact that, short of actoal happiness, which comes to so 
few people in this world, this rontine is the great snp- 
port of conrage and patience, and makes life prae- 
ticable. It wonld be qnite false to say that Agnes was 
not happy dnring this winter, but it wonld be also 
veiy üAse to imagine that there was anything perfect 
in the character of her happiness, or that she conld in 
any sense feel herseif to have entered the baren, or 
conunenced a higher life. 
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Boger, M was natural, was bored to death with 
thoie quiet days. He had nothing to do, nor had he 
die habit of doing anything;; and he did not possess 
the placid mind which conld occnpy itself with garden- 
Ing, or take to a greenhouse, or find domestic happi- 
ness snfficient for its reqnirementB. Even reading is 
bat an nnsatisfactoiy snbstitate for living nnder the 
best drcomstances, and when the snbject has a mind 
disposed for literatore — which was not Treveljan's 
case. To be snre, he might have had a daj's shooting 
now and then, if he had cared for that; bnt his iUness, 
and the habits it had led to, and the doctor's wamings 
against exposore and fiitigae, made that impracticable; 
and then die visit which tfaey paid to Ladj Grandmai- 
son, at Christmas, however pleasant in itself, made 
matters rather worse when it was necessaij to go back. 
Bj degrees Soger got disgosted with everything aroond 
and about him. 

^^By Jove! I think Td better go out for a walk 
with Madeion, as the children do," he said, with 
a langh, which was not pleasant to hear, when his 
wife distnrbed him sometimes from his idle and «ngry 
mnsings. 

When they were invited to the little dinners at the 
Vicarage and elsewhere — which were the most digni- 
fied entertainments practicable at Windholm — it was 
with savage sarcasm that Boger prepared himself for 
those mild pleasures; and the unrestrained yawns in 
which he indulged even in Mrs. Freke*s drawing-room, 
made him an nndesirable guest And then, in mere 
lack of anything eise to amnse him, Boger's eye was 
canght by the pensive air of little Milly Fox, who was 
ihe only one unmarried, and who, in early days, had 
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entertained a romantic preference for the yonng sqniie. 
She was of opinion at praieiit diat Mr. Trerelyan would 
have been verj different if he had mairied a woman 
who conld nndentaad liim, and had a certain inflection 
of sympathy in her voice when she spoke to him, which 
infinitely tiekled- Rogeff who was moyed thereby to 
eonunence a decided flirtation. He was not sni&cieiitly 
interested, it is trae, to put himself to mach troq)»le t6 
keep it up, bat when the opportnnity canie in his way, 
he devoted himsdf to her service with enongh emphasis 
to scandalize the good people of Windholm, and wake 
a good deal of exdtement in the gende bosom of litüe 
Miss MiUy, who, being the only nnmarried danghter of 
the family, natonlly feit a little aggriered and ii\jnred, 
and was, besides, at the age when Mendship becomes 
sweet, and a woman feek herseif safe in assnming the 
of&ce of gnardian angel to a man who is not appre- 
ciated by his wife. The worst of it was, ihat Agnes 
was almost the only person who remained totally an- 
mored by her hasband's devoted friendship; bat still it 
was an amasement in its way. 

What was worse ihan this, so far as Agnes was 
concemed, was, that Boger was seiaed with a certain 
irritation and jealoasy in respeet to Stanfield, which 
added a new bittemess, not tibe less bitter that it was 
not entirely anexpected, to Mrs. Trerelyan's life. When 
the blacksmith came, after his work was orer, in his 
Sanday soit, to sit for an hoar by his daaghter's hearth, 
in ibe hoase which he had bnilt and eqoipped, and, at 
ihe present moment, all bat sapported, the pleasore 
Agnes feit in her father's so^uety'was tamed into sharp 
pain and anidiety by the doabtfol words and irritable 
temper of }^(^ hnsband. The blacksmith coald scarcely 
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/ a Word to which Boger did not find some ezeep- 

^ ^^^ ^^ yonnger man disagreed, as if by instmct, 

„ all Stanfield*s opinions almost before äiey were 
expressed. Then Boger tool pains to utter loudly all 
the scraps of dub philosophy whicb he had picked np 
in bis experience, tonching the general meanness of 
human nature, and the absolute unimportance of moral 
distinctions; which was not because such were his own 
opinions, or because he himself was in the habit of re^ 
flecting at all on serious subjects, but because it was 
the only means in his power of thoroughly exhausting 
Stanfield*s patience, and perhaps proYoking a quarrel. 
All this joccurred in presence of Agnes, who had to 
keep her place between the two with a composed coun- 
tenance, and to laugh at Boger*s extravagance, as if it 
was meant for a joke; while she knew yery well in 
her heart it was a covert insult, intended to irritate 
and proYoke her father. As forStanfield, he swallowed 
down his natural Indignation as well as he could, with 
the magnanimity which was natural to him; he suffered 
himself to be contradicted; he supported with a smile 
the insolent assumption of superior knowledge with 
which his son-in-law waved his experience aside, and 
consented, though not without an effort, to be addressed 
as an Ignorant and illiterate person; which was no in- 
considerable exercise of patience for a man whose wis- 
dom and goodness were universally acknowledged, and 
who had been used to have no equal in his homely 
sphere. But when Boger propounded his supposed 
^^views,** such as they were, Stanfield had a greater 
dif&cultj in restraining himself, especially when Walter 
happened to be present The blacksmith had made a 
friend of the boy, as a man of a spirit so highly toned, 
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and yet bo simple, was capable of making of an open- 
hearted and well-eonditioned chfld; and natanUy the 
grandfather took for comprehension a great deal that 
was only sympathy, and ünagined that Walter's eddcs 
were in danger when Boger gave vent to his opinions. 
Thns ihere arose between them a strife all the more 
deadly that it was always covert and veiled, and that, 
so far as appearances went, the victorj was always 
with the weaker dde. And so it came abont that Agnes 
sometimes almost wished that her fiither wonld give np 
his Visits; while Stanfield, for his part, made np his 
mind to endnre and continne them, in case of woond- 
ing her. 

^^She'd be grieved if I stayed away," he wonld say 
to himself , as he went slowly with that relnetant step 
which he had been conscioos of the first evening, when 
he paid his first visit to his danghter's hoose; while, in 
the meantime, Agnes sat within, listening, with all her 
senses qnickened by anxietj, for his step ontside, and 
saying in her heart, with something like a prayer, 
^^Perhaps to-night he will not come.** 

When the gate was heard to open, and Stanfield's 
steady, somewhat heavy foot sonnded ontside on the 
gravd. Boger wonld make a movement of impatience, 
and thmst his chair away from the table. **It is veiy 
odd that we never, by any chanoe, have an evening to 
onrselves, he wonld say with angry vehemence; and 
thns Stanfield*s Visits, which were far from oceniring 
eveiy evening, were the most painfbl moments of 
Agnes*s lifo. 

All.this time, however, it was the blacksmith who 
principally snpported the fitmily. As for Boger, he got 
money somehow for bis own concems, bnt it did not 
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occur to him to ask Agnes about the bilb, wUch, no 
donbt, were paid somehow; and she had abandoned ihe 
idea of suggesting ^^Bomething to do,*' as a mere aggra- 
yation, from which no good'conld resnlt; but it was 
verj bard upon ber to be eompelled to speak to ber 
fatber abont money, and sbe did not know wbat to 
say, nor bow to express ber own sbame and bomilia- 
tion and sense of wrong, witbout compromising ber 
busband. Sbe said, witib a transparent assumption of 
calnmess, wbicb could deceive nobody, mncb less tbe 
eyes füll of insigbt tbat watcbed ber so dosely — 

^* Fatber, tbis must all be made up wben Boger 
comes to bis kingdom, as be sajs. It is bard to baye 
always sncb an expectation before bis eyes; it keeps 
bim firom trying for bimself. Don*t tbink any worse 
of US tban you can belp,'* said Agnes*, and sbe glanced 
at bim piteously, and witbdrew ber eyes, afraid to trast 
berself to an enconnter witb bis. 

As for tbe blacksmitb, be took ber bands into bis, 
and beld tbem fast, witb a look almost more piteous 
tban ber own; for be could not bear to see ber 
snffer. 

^*I bave nobody but you in tbe world," be cried. 
*^Wbat I baye is all yours, Agnes*, and Tm bale and 
streng and fit for work as eyer I was. Don*t you yex 
yourself about tbat You and me," Stanfield said, witb 
a meaning more perfect tban bis grammar, '^baye been 
brougbt up different It's a tbing your busband does 
not tbink of ; and it^s bard to leam, wben a man bas 
been brougbt up to do notbing. Don't tbink any more 
about tbat** 

"Tbat is just wbat it is," said Agnes, eagerly; "be 
neyer was brougbt up to it It does not eome into bis. 
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head. I feel as if I coold die, Bometimes, nttber duui 
ask more monqr from you; bat you see, fatber, it is 
not Boger's fanlf 

The blacksmitli made no distinct reply, bat he pat 
a little bandle of notes into Agnes's band. **Nezt 
qaarter day will be the lOth of May/' he said^ with a 
smile; and kissed her forehead, and went away. And 
Soger, who, to be sare, knew no particolars oi this 
conversation, took pains to be specially mde to Stan- 
fidd the next evening he came to the hoase. 

Yet, even with these two resoorces, of flirting widi 
Wllj Fox and insalting Stanfield, the time hang heavy 
(m Roger's hands. He took to conversation ivith the 
vicar, when nothing better was to be done, and then 
Agnes foand herseif assailed on another side. Mr. Freke 
was one of the men of the present generation who do 
not pretend to a very dear faith; and at the same time, 
he was not clear-sighted enoagh to see that Boger*s 
specalations were the mere firait of idleness and dis- 
content, and had no origin whatever in real refiection. 
Thas Agnes, who had sapported herseif throagh all her 
troables by the anqaestioning certainty of her youth, 
that all was and mast be well, however painfal it might 
be, became saddenly aware of the objections entertained 
by specalative minds against the popalar . theory of 
I^vidence, and foand &e ways of God not jostified 
bat qaestioned by the priest, who oaght to have 
strengthened her faith and her coorage. Perhaps she 
was scarcely old enoagh to have entered for herseif 
into that '^selva oscora'' oat of which the sool can 
only find egresa by the painfbl and roondaboat road 
which leads throagh the Inferno and the PargaCozyiio 
Heaven itself, where there is rest Bat it itarfled; i^d 
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dlieonraged the joung woman, who was bo solitaiy 
amoDg her troubles, and who was labonring along in 
the mid-career of her life, ünder harder burdens ihan 
the vicar had ever known or perhaps imagined, to leam 
all the difficulties that existed in the way of that simple 
tmst, which she had managed to maintain hitherto, 
withont ever lonng hold npon the certainty of her 
yonth. Boger, to be snre, was not moved, one way or 
the other, bj Mr. Freke's candid Statements«, bnt that 
was because Boger was not really thinking, bat onljr 
talked in the vain idea of amusing himself, and with a 
charitable Intention of "drawing ^e parson out" 

'*It*s yerj easy to talk of eyeryihing being for the 
best," Boger would say. ^'I wonder how it can pos- 
siblj be for the best, for example, that a man should 
be stranded here as I am? I don't mean to complain of 
want of monqr, yon know — for that is what a great 
many fellows have to complain of ; bnt it does seem an 
aggravation when a man*s health is attacked in addition. 
I know hundreds of fellows who have'taken everj sort 
of liberty with their constitutions, and yet are as streng 
as horses; while I, that have never lived a reckless 
lifo, and that have nothing but my health to keep me 
afloat — if ihat*s justice, it's a very qneer kind of 
justice. Men are bad enough, but they don^t hit a 
man when he*s down like that I can*t say I under- 
stand what you parsons mean about Providence; 
especially in face of all that one sees happening in the 
World." 

"My dear Trevelyan," said the vicar, "for a man 
who hsLB thought on these subjects, it is the most ter- 
rible of all mysteriös. I don't pretend to fathom it, for 
my pari It used to be the fashion to admire thebeautiful 
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eonstraction of ereiTtliiiig, and how Übe haman finone 
was made to secure strengih, and grace, and ease, and 
80 forth; bnt it*8 dreadfal to tarn to ibe other aide of 
the pictore, and see how the nenres and the rest of it 
are firamed so as to make pain into tortnre; and it is 
just the same often with the mind and circnmstances. 
Grant that there is a misfortone that a man conld have 
reasonabljr bome, there^s snve to be something add^ oxr 
to drive him frantic; — instead of the compensations 
which it nsed to be the mode to talk of. I don't pretend 
to anderstand Providence any more ihan 70a do. It is 
one of the greatest difficulties for a thooghtM mind. 
As for the volgar idea, all that can be said for it, is, 
that it ü the valgar idea; and I sappose it gives a kind 
of comfort, in its waj, to people who are onaccastomed 
to think;' ^ 

**I don't see any good in thinking, for my part,** 
Said Boger; ^*the more a man calcalates the more he 
is oat, in a general way. It*8 all vanity — I sappose 
ihafs the end of«it; and I don't imagine there's half- 
a-dozen men in the coantry, from the Archbishop of 
Ganterbory downwards, that really know what they 
woald be af 

''Oh no, that's a mistake," said Mr. Freke; ''ihat 
is one thing Low chorchmen and dissenters of the 
evangelical school have an adVantage in. They know 
what they mean in a kind of way; bat, anfortanately, 
the higher yoa ascend in the scide of intelligence, the 
less one knows what one means. Yoa may smile, Mrs. 
Trerelyan, bat I assare yoa it is trae. Yoa may fancy 
now and then, I allow, that yoa have a vagae eon- 
eeption. of what yoa woold yoarself be at — bat as for 
whät God meäns in this world, or what a Single life 
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means, or what significanoe there is in the seqnence of 
events, it is enough to drive a man crazy to attempt to 
understand it Everything tkat is most unlikely comes 
to pass. When a man is straggling to make head 
against the world, sometbing happens to him to take 
the coorage out of him just at that identical moment; 
and another man, who is only looking on, has the 
happiness thrown at him when he did not want it, that 
woidd have been a cordial to the other, and set him 
up for his work. That is how I continuallj find it, 
when I open my study window, you know, and take a 
look out upon äie world." 

^^Yes,*' Said Agnes, who knew more about it ihan 
he did, and had that problem of lifo to consider, through 
no such tranquil medium as the study window — *^I 
know it is trae; but then what condusion would you 
draw from that?'* 

^^Heaven knowsl" said the vicar, getting up from 
his seat — "the common conclusion is that everything 
is for the best I don*t draw any conclusion, for my 
part I only recognise the mysterious State of affairs, 
and hope that perhaps we may have more light some 
time or other. There's the difference, you see, between 
a discussion which touches upon religion, and philosoghy 
proper. Krs. Trevelyan, who naturally takes the ethiciJ 
side, desires a conclusion; but I can*t stop now to enter 
upon Üi&y My wife told me you were going to dine 
with US to-morrow — don't forget" 

And the vicar shook hands, and took his leave 
somewhat abmptly, as was his custom. To teil the 
truth, he had excited himself a little by his own de- 
scription of human affairs, and something in Agnes's 
face had moved him still more deeply. Not a word or 
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look of complaint ever eame from Hm. Treyelyan, and 
yet the vicar, who had a bigh opinion of her, conld 
not bat bethink himself , that her lifo must bave bur* 
dens snffident to make bis piotnre a litüe too vivid to 
her mind. The world generallj, and espeeiallj the 
litde World of a village, knows mach more aboat people's 
affairs than they think; and Mr. Freke had a tolerably 
dear idea of Agnes^s eireamstanoes. He said to^him- 
seif, "Gk>od L^l what does it mean?** aa he went 
oat '^There Ls a creatare now/- Mr. Freke reflected, 
*'ihal looked as if she was made for something worth 
while; bat, as it toms oat, all that she is made for, is 
to take care of a discontented joang fellow, that never 
was good for mach, and that is going to fall ill, and 
maybe to die, for anyihing one knows. It woald be 
like bim to die — bat jet I don't know that it woald, 
eiiher, for then, at least, he woald be oat of the way; 
and here are all her delicate senses woanded, and her 
nerres driven crazy, and her fine oharacter wasted. 
Grood Lord! good LordI I woald like to know what 
everjhoij means hj it,** said the vicar to himself« 
Perhaps he woald have been disconcerted if he had 
been reqaested to explain what he meant by eveiy- 
body — for to be sare he was a little profiuie in his 
way of thinking, as dergymen often think themselves 
at liber^ to be. 

As for Agnes, howeyer, the effect apon her was a 
great deal more painfbl than apon Mr. Freke. It 
opened her eyes to that trath which most people find 
oat sooner or later, that distress and troable are, after 
all, yeny seldom devating agents, and that those who 
are happy, are in most cases those who have the best 
Chance of being good; and this discovery took a great 
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part ot her conrage away from her, for, indeed, her 
sonl had consoled itself often with the refiection that 
the safferings she had to bear were signs of God's love, 
as 8ome simple people thinkT Bat how conld they be 
signs of God^s love, when their inflnence was towards 
deterioration, and not towards improvement? If that 
refuge failed her, Agnes did not know where to flee; 
and this was what the vicar^s frankness seemed to lead 
to. For a woman without any snpport in her indivi- 
dual difficulties and distresses, it was, perhaps, safer to 
recognise the misfortunes of lifo as blessings in dis- 
guise, meant to purify and to elevate, rather than as 
evils pure and simple, which were day by day under- 
mining the health and coorage of her soul. Mr. Freke 
gave her a great blow in her primitive belief, for 
thoughtfal as she was, and indined to judge for her- 
seif, yet it seemed to Agnes, if there had any longer 
been any certainty in the world, that the vicar would 
not have proclaimed bis difficnlties so openly; for to 
be sure she was only a woman, and could not have 
taken into acconnt, even had she known it, the spirit 
of the age. 

Thus it occorred that Mrs. Trevelyan, as happens 
so often to a soul which leaves youlh behind, and be- 
gins to enter — prematurely as it happened to be — 
upon the painful level of the middle age, was left by 
herseif to ondergo her trial. Her father was with- 
drawn from her side, because, in loyalty to her hus- 
band, she could not confide in him, and a wall of Separ- 
ation was thus built between them, even in their ten- 
derest moments. Her husband was withdrawn from 
her, because he did not comprehend, or if he compre- 
hended, eluded and escaped from, the evils that over- 
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whelmed her; and eyen Gk>d lumself — the God of her 
yonth, the Snpreme Father — seemed to be failing the 
8olitar7 woman whom He had exposed without any 
protection to all the horrors of the way. Perhaps thia 
was one of the reasona why Mrs. Trevelyan was so 
utterly imaffected by the flirtation of her husband with 
litüe Milly Fox. Life was pressing very hard upon 
her at the moment, and things a great deal more^eriotui 
were revolving in her awakened mind. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Brotber «ad SUtcr. 

Whbn the Winter had passed after this fashion, 
perhaps it was not very extraordinary that Boger Tre* 
yelyan, though without any means, should avail him- 
self of the vicinity of Windholm to London, and make 
a rosh np to town in May. Jack Chariten, for example, 
who was stiU mnch the same Jack Chariten as he had 
been at the commencement — not changed, to speak 
of, in Position or in occupations, though he went on 
circuit — was quite content to give Bis old friend a 
share of his Chambers as often and as long as he 
pleased; and if Trevelyan had lost some of the friends 
of his youth, he had something to*counterbalance that 
loss in the multitnde of people who had met him 
abroad, and who were glad to greet a man whose recol- 
lection was associated with ideas of enjoyment and 
freedom. Then he feit quite easy in his mind about 
Agnes, who was all right with her children, and never 
had shown, as he assured himself, much taste for so- 
dety. It was doing her no härm to take a^litäe 
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amiueinent for himself — amusement of which he had 
such need as perhaps Agnes, on her side, conld not 
anderstand; and so affairs went on amicably and com- 
fortably. It was at this time that he enoonntered Miss 
Trevelyan, who certainly was eight years older, but 
who had not jet changed her röle in society. On the 
whole, this long interval had not made the difference 
in Beatrice which she had expected. Yonth and bloom, 
to be sure, were gone for ever; but after the first 
change, to which she had akeady accustomed herseif 
before Koger's marriage, the jears were mercifnl to 
Miss Trevelyan. She seemed to have reached the 
table-land upon which a woman who takes proper care 
of herseif may rest a long time; and though she had 
given np dancing, she had not retired into the back- 
groond of sociely, as might have happened to a per- 
son of less spirit When she met her brother, Miss 
Trevelyan was very well dressed, with that amount of 
care which is suitable to her years; — the wonderftd 
ehevelttrey which had been one of her great beauties, 
was as light, and feathery, and airy as ever; not so 
abnndant, no doubt, but then the quality of those light 
locks, which had no weight, but moved with every 
breath , made them capable of every kind of ingenious 
torture. It was natural to them to be frizzed, and 
puffed out, and elaborated, and made-up, like any de- 
tached and independent head-dress, which was an ad- 
vantage that Beatrice did not despise. And ihen, as 
she got used to it, she had ceased to tum that anxious 
look into her mirror, and the pucker had softened a 
little out of the forehead. Her eyes were subdued out 
of their golden glow, it is true, and generally looked 
like mere hazel eyes — yellow-grey. She preferred to 
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call them liaid, becaiue, like most people irho have a 
ranarkable fefttoiey she häd a Tehement dialike of the 
nezt grade to that, and deapiaed the blue-giey wiih 
▼ehemenoe. She had lost her earty bloom altc^^er, 
to be 8016; bat thea, when a woman has featuieB, ihe 
can afford to diBpense with that fieeting liveiy of 
yonth. Whea Boger came np to her she was seated by . 
a table, veiy weQ droBsed, bb we have seid, and lean* 
iog her beautifiil anü, wfaieh had never been more 
beautifiil, upon it She was talking to some one who 
interested her, and for whom she was putting forth all 
her powers — and Beatrice was a yery good talker. 
She was in the middle of a sentence when she per- 
oeiYed Boger, and all her eomposore and self^-oommand 
oould not keep down a start of soiprise; bat she finished 
what she was saying, notwithstanding, before she held 
out her band to him. 

''Bogerl -^ is it possible?" she said; bat thoagh 
sbe did not shrink from the evident dnty and necessity 
of speaking to him, and eyen thoagh an impolse of nar 
tore prompted her towards her brotfier, it was not with- 
oat a pang of regret on the pther band, tliat Miss Tre* 
yelyan postponed the bosiness in whieh she was oc- 
capied to the daim of family affeeüons; for she was 
taUung to a man in eyeiy way saitable and eligible, 
and they were jost beginning to get interested in eaeh 
other. Nobody coold teil what might not have come 
of it bat for the apparition of the brother, at sight of 
whom the stranger natarally retired; an4 no doabtMiss 
Trerelyan feit it a little b^rd to porohase her re-intro* 
dnction to Boger at the price of saeh a sacrifice. Her 
regietfol eyes foUowed for a moment the departfng 
figore of herlate eompanion, even while she held np her 
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eheek for Boger to kias. And whateyer may be thought 
of Beatrice, and of her anxiety to preserve her good 
looks and make the best of^them, it maj be added that 
her cheek was quite safe to be kissed; for she had too 
mnch good taste and knowledge of the world to carry 
art too far. 

^^Is it really you, Boger?'' she said; ''have yon 
dropped firom die skies? I never was more surprised. 
To see you at all is stränge; but, of all places in the 
World, to see yon ^#/" 

^*It*8 a very natural place to see me,'* siud Boger. 
^^ Stanley and I spent a whole winter together. Bnt 
then, I folget, you are not ath/aä of my history of 
late. How is Sir Boger? I began to think you had 
both retired to Trevdyan for good, as I have never 
met yon anywhere; but I snppose things have not come 
to that" 

Boger spoke as if they had taken leave of each 
other a few weeks before — a tone which was not 
withont its effect npon Beatrice. 

^^No, not quite," she said. ^^ Sir Boger is very well, 
and I am sure would be grateful to yon for yoor filial 
attentions. On the contrary, we have both been ont a 
great deal this year." 

And here there was a pause; and Miss Trevelyan's 
eye strayed, in spite of herseif, to the person who had 
left her, and who at this moment was standing in the 
very same attitnde, leaning over the chair of another 
lady who had pretcmsions to the character of a brilUant 
as well as a fine woman, and was a kind of rival 
power. They were enjoying their conversation, to all 
appearance; and Beatrice could not but regret more 
and more that she had lost her opportunity for the sake 
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of duB eneounter, which was so nnpromising. She gave 
a sigh, and ihen she looked up at her broti^er, and re- 
conunenced with a litde irritation, as it was natural to 
ezpect ' 

**I donH suppose you came np to me now to have 
the opportnnitj of making such ordinarj remarks. Why 
didn^t you come and see me when you came home? 
Papa may be displeased, but it*s an old matter %ow, 
and I don^t think he would have stood out I suppose 
you are not alone?" said Beatrice, looking round her. 
Her eyes fized, unconsciously to herseif, upon a plump 
young woman in white, with plenty of roses about her, 
from her cheeks downwards to the skirts of her dress. 
She was standing a litde apart by herseif, and contem- 
plating the world before her with an evident mixture 
of exdtement and uneasiness; and naturally Beatrice 
fized upon this figure as that of her brother's wife. 

Boger*s eyes foUowed hers, and he laughed aloud. 
He was not die best husband in die world, to be sure, 
and was yery unlikely to go into raptures about his 
wife; but it was pleasant to think how Beatrice was 
deceived, and how different was die appearance of 
Agnes. 

^'No," he said, laughing, "that is notKrs.Trevelyan 
— neither she nor any one like her. After all that has 
happened, the only right thing for you to do would 
be to go down to Windholm and be introduced to my 
wife.*' 

"Iwondered yeiy much you should have gone there," 
sidd Beatrice, taking no notice of this suggesdon, " where 
ererybody must know, and where it must be so awk- 
ward; but I suppose you wished the litde boy to make 
acquaintance widi his reladonsi" she said, with malice, 
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and Imoghed a little BofUy and with the most perfect 
grace at her own joke. 

^^They aie ihe only relations he seems to have any 
Chance of making acqoaintance with/* said Boger, with 
offence; and then his tone softened a little — **He*8 a 
famous little chap, and on the whole Td like you to 
see him/* he added a minute after, in his natural voice; 
and either the sentiment, thongh expressed with perfect 
moderaüon, or perhaps some inflection in his voice, 
touched by chance the heart which always existed nnder 
the silk and the lace which covered Beatrice Trevelyan's 
breast 

'^Yes," she said, with lively resentment, "it looks 
like that) does it not? To be snre, you have written to 
me onoe or twice, when you could not help it; but yet 
you come to England oxdy to go to these people, and 
do not take the trouble to make the smallest overture 
to US. I am not in the way of being sentimental or 
saying much on such snbjects; but I feel it all the 
same/* 

"By Jove/' said Soger, "you are all alike, you 
women. You never have taken the trouble to say a 
kind Word. What sort of overtures could I make? You 
may beUeve I have not the least inclination to be in 
feud with my family. As for going there, I had no 
other place to go to, when that ridiculous blockhead of 
a doctor sent me home for my health.'* 

"Home for your healthl" said Beatrice. The con- 
yersation she had been watching ceased just then, and 
the gendeman withdrew and disappeared into the midst 
of a host of other men, when he ceased entirely to be 
interesting. In these circumstances Miss Trevelyan was 
left with her attention quite free and disengaged. 
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^^Home for your healüi!'' she repeated, liftmg her 
eyes. *^By the way, you are looking a good deal wom. 
I obsenred it the first moment I saw yon, bat I ihought 
it might, perhaps, be the anxieties, aad so forih. A 
man with what is called a young family, and not veiy 
mnch to Bve on *' 

"Ton shonld say with nothing to live on/' said 
Boger. "It is something astonishing to me hoif we 
have kept on and continned to exist from year to year. 
The fact is, I am very glad to have a chance of half 
an hour's talk with you/' he continned, drawing a chair 
dose to bis sister; "for, to teil the truth, I am tired to 
death of this sort of lifo, and someihing mnst be done 
to bring it to an end." 

"What sort of lifo?" said Beatrice; but her question 
was put coldly and without any great appearance of 
interest The fact was, the rooms were getting ftill, 
and all the world had arrived, and the idea of half an 
honr's conversation about family matters just at that 
particular moment alarmod Miss Trevelyan, who, to be 
sure, had not made so careful a toilette with the Tiew 
of sitting apart with her brother in a comer, and ad- 
vising him about bis futore lifo. 

"Look here," said Boger; "I am back in England 
because I could not help it That fellow Fariagton at 
Baden made a fuss about my health, as these doctors 
do. He said quiet, &&, was necessazy; and I was 
confoundedly ill, there is no doubt about that Wo 
went to that beasdy place the b^ginning of winter, you 
know. What was a man to do? WeVe got a house 
ihere, and can live quiet; there's the finghtful part of 
it — live quiet! If ever an unfortunate fellow was 
bored to death it's me, Beatrice, and it's no figore of 

Agnet, IL 4 
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Speech in mj case. But at the same time we can live 
clieap and quiet ihere. You may gramble as jou like, 
bnt you don't know what tjiat sort of thing meana. I 
wish jon^d think it over, and see what can be done for 
US. Let*8 be friends! Sir Sager is hoxribly aggravating, 
bnt there never was anything nnpleasant between yon 
and me." 

'*No/' Said Beatrice; "bnt dien papa is poor, if he 
were ever so friendly; he might set you right, you 
know, bnt as for yonr family — " 

"Oh, confonnd my family!" said Boger; he said it 
withont the least meaning, merely to express his im- 
patience; bnt, nothwithstanding , Miss lYevelyan was 
sensible of a Htüe movement of satisfaction to perceive 
that, after all, her nnknown sister-in-law was not so 
disproportionately happy as she had once imagined. 
"My father can do something if he likes to exert bim- 
seif," Trevelyan continued; "even, if there was nothing 
better, yon know, yon and he might try to get me an 
appointment of some kind. It*s rather harid npon a 
man to see all the world enjoying themselves, and he 
alone thmst ontside." 

"All the World does not marry at four-and-twenty," 
said Beatrice; "one has always to pay for indnlging 
one*s. seif. At the same time, yon know I have always 
been yonr Mend, and TU do what I can for yon, 
Roger. Where are yon liying — with Jack Charlton? 
Oh, yes, I recoUect, he came home with qnantities of 
stories abont — bnt we^U not enter on that snbject," 
said Miss Trevelyan, with alarm, perceiving that she 
had. ahnest betrayed herseif into a new snbject which 
might have protracted the conversation to any lengüh. 
"I will do what I can for yon, and, if papa is at all 
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praeticable, I will write to-you tb come to ns. I mniit 
go noir. There are hosts of people here I waat to see. 
At die same time, I am very glad to have had die 
ehance of a talk widi yon, Boger;" and dien she he- 
cdtated a moment, not snre whedier to teil him to wait 
for her and put her into the eaniage, or not A 
hrother, even when he has made a foolish maniage 
and mined himself thereby, is stiU a snf&ciendjr re- 
spectable attendant when nobodj better offen; bnt dien 
if anybody better did offer, it might have been radier 
in MLm TVevelyan's way had she made a poridve en- 
gagement widi Boger, according to her fiist idea. Ac- 
cordingly, she compromised the matter. "If you leave 
before I do, come and speak to me fiist," she sald, 
kiflging her band to him as she moved away. 

Boger, who did not know die fine people for whom 
bis aister left him, followed her with bis ejes as she 
made her onward progress, and acknowledged to him- 
self, widi Bome pride and hnmiliation, diat Beatriee, 
thongh she was not young, looked one of die most 
notable people in a Company which embraced many 
notable persons. All that she wanted to have been one 
of the leaders of sodety, was to have mairied some one 
rieh enongh to give her die necessaiy means — a dnke, 
if that had been practicable, bnt faiUng .that, anybody 
with a very large fortune. This condition, nnforta- 
nately, was wanting; bnt, at the same time, Boger ac- 
knowledged to himself diat bis sister had, in some sort, 
a right to patronize him, as she had been- doing. No 
donbt, if she had had a mind, she, too, might have 
crippled and disabled herseif as he had done; and it 
occoired to him to diink with a gmdge how different 
bis own Position might have been, had he, too, denM 
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himself on that special day, nine jears ago, when, had 
be been guided bj Beatrice, be woold faave left sum- 
marity and for ever die drc|^ cid Hall at Windholm. 
Boger did not pursue that train of tbougbt, for at tbe 
bottom of bis beart be was loyal, even witboat intend* 
ing it, to bis natural ties, and, indeed, wonld bave 
found it very difficult to detacb bimself even in Idea 
from Agnes, wbo bad been bis wife and companion for 
so many years. Still be tbougbt of it for a moment, 
as be saw Beatrice, witb ber lofty looks and ber band- 
some toilette, standing in tbe midst of a brilliant group, 
wbere sbe was welcomed witb acclamations. It did not 
occur to Boger, wbo was not given to mucb tbinking, 
tbat Beatrice's own estimate of tbe position migbt bave 
been different, could be bave got fairly at it But, to 
be sure, tbat was a discovery impossible to bim or to 
any otber man in tbe world. Miss Trevelyan knew ber 
position and all its necessities mucb too well to indulge 
in any confidence so indiscreet 



CHAPTEB V. 

A Oloomy Prospeet. 

Miss T&EVELTAN, bowovor, notwitbstanding ber 
good intentions, found it apparently less easy to serve 
ber brotber tban sbe bad supposed. Sbe wrote bim a 
note, addressed to Jack Cbarlton's cbambers, a day or 
two after tbeir meeting, and tbis was all sbe could find 
to say: — 

*^I don*t know bow to teil you tbat I bave failed, 
my dear Boger. As for papa standing out so long, and 
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making a fius over yonr w^iaJlianc0i now that it is no 
longer poaedble to lidip or even to ignore it, and whea 
I am leady to foxgive 7011 and stand yonr friend, it ia 
ridieoloiiB; bnt, notwiihstanding, that is the rfib he 
has taken np. The ftet is, I snppose diat he oonld 
not reoeive yon withont doing something for yon, and 
we are so dreadfiilly poor; bat he has policy enongh 
to play the indignant father, and to put it all down to 
the score of yonr folly. I don*t know if yon will feel 
so fnlly as I do how amnsing this is; bnt I am afraid 
I cannot do anyihing more for yon. And besides, I 
think he thinks that a son who is a yirtnons family 
man is a reproach upon his own habits. I don^t in the 
least excnse him, yon see, bat I canH do more. He is 
going ont of town to-morrow, and, if jon like to come 
and see me on Friday, I shall be at home all the 
moming. He savs he will take yonr boy and bring 
him np, if yon like. That is a great deal cheaper, to 
be snre, than a fiimily; and of eonrse, let him be as 
indignant as he pleases, he can*t hinder the child firom 
sncoeeding. I adyise yon to think over this, for no 
donbt it wonld be a great saying to yon, as I snppose 
he is old enongh to begin his education. As for yonr 
presoit circnmstances, I fear yon mnst jnst make the 
best of them. I donH see, for my part, why yon 
shonld hesitate to let the people wh&re yau are IMng 
do what they can for yon. They ought to know by 
this time how mnch yon have sa^rificed — if , indeed, 
ihese kind of people ever can nnderstand; and any 
litde thing they can do can never in the least make 
np for what yon have lost throngh them. I don*t say 
this ont of any ill feeling, bnt only becanse it is tme, 
and from a sense of justice. As for what yon said 
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abont an appoinanent, jou know I shoiild be veiy glad 
to be of anj ose; bat Qien I doii*t know in the least 
what 70a could or woold jdo. I hope jou will take 
care of jour health, and not mope, whidi ü the worst 
of all things for the bealth. As for wbat the doctors 
saj abont qniet, it has always soemed to me the great- 
est absurdity. If, however, 70a are at liberty on Fri- 
da7, come, and we will talk it over, and I shall be 
glad to see 70U. It was impossible to talk the other 
night before all the world. 

'^Affectionatety, 

'^Beatbxce. 

'^P. 8. — I advice 70a to consider seriousty what 
Sir Boger said about taking care of the bo7." 

^^B7 Jove," said Roger, when he read the letter, 
"the boy! as if he was a little dog; and I shonld like 
to know what bis niother would sa7." 

''What is it?" sud Jack Chariten, who knew all 
about his friend*s prospects and intentions, and that 
Beatrice had promised ''to stand his friend.*' 

"She sa7s Sir Boger will have nothing to sa7 to 
me, bat he will take Walter, if I like. B7 Jove!" 
said Boger; "and talks of him, I teil 70a, as if he were 
a litüe dog." 

"I shonld think she*d talk with a deal more interest 
if he were a Utüe dog," said Jack. "I don't ihink 
Beatrice ever was one for children. Do 7on mean to 
accept it, Bogw? The7'd do his schooling, 7on know, 
and all that sort of thing. To be snre, there's Mrs. 
Tre7el7an to be consnlted; bnt I don*t know that it 
woold be a bad thing," ho added, thinking, as was not 
unnatoral, of the foi^e, and the grand&ther who was a 
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blacksmitiL Sir Boger, to be snre, was a man without 
«ay reputation; but still bis disbonour came more natural, 
or at least Jade Gbarlton tbougbt so, tban the spodess 
character, or, as be called it, dead respeetability, of die 
biunbleanoestor, wbomigbt, widioutmeaningit, coirapt 
litde Walter's mind. 

**Women are die veiy deuoe," said Boger, ''and 
wben diere's two of diem, wbat is a fellow to^do? 
I bave not a doubt diat was Bee's saggesdon — not 
that sbe wants die boy, bat it*s die best way sbe can 
tbink of, of getdng a good bit at Agnes. B7 Jove! 
sbe^s tnmed out a grande iame^ diough sbe^s not mairied; 
bnt, for xdlJ part, I diink Mrs. Trevelyan is capable of 
Standing np to ber,*' Boger said, dkgaising bis rage and 
disappointment nnder a barsb langb. "To-morrow's 
Friday, ainH it? Fll go and see Beatrice, and bear 
wbat sbe*s got to say." 

''Ob, sbe*ll bave plenty to say," said Jack; "and, 
upon my bononr, I don't tbink it's a bad idea; bnt only 
there^s Mrs. Trevelyan to be considered; and, of conrse, 
yon know better tban I do wbat ber opinion is likely 
tobe." 

"Tbe trudi is," said Bogw, "diat diey don't in die 
least nnderstand Agnes. For example, TU teil 70a 
wbat Beatrice said to me tbe odier evening. Sbe said, 
'I snppose 7on*re not alone?' and sbe cast ber ejres 
upon a conntry consin of tbe AlYanleys, wbo was widiin 
sigbt — a Creatore widi red cbeeks and red arms, like a 
plump pigeon, wbom sbe took for Mrs. Trevelyan. By 
Jove, diat*s wbat diey tbink. Now, yon know, Jack, 
a man may bave bis own opinion as to wbetber be*s 
done a wise tbiog or not, in tbe way of marzying wben 
be bad nothing to live on; but Td tbink myself a yery 
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sbabby sort of fellow indeed if I didn*t stand np for 
my wife." 

''I shoxdd ihink so," sud Jack, shorüy. He said 
it, as if ihat was a thing of "courae, withont appreciating 
Boger's magnanimi^; for, to be snre, Jack Cbarlton 
bad eyes like other people, and bad not known the 
two for so many years witbout forming bis opinion of 
botb. He tbongbt, indeed, that Windbolm was a mis- 
take, and tbat Üie blacksmiib grandfatber was unlncky 
for little Walter; but, at tbe same time, he could see 
sometbing in Agnes wbicb ber busband could not see, 
oddly enougb, tbougb be bad been sufficiendy aware 
of it wben be was only ber lover; and Jack was even 
consdous of a momentary movement of Indignation 
wben Boger declared tbus apologetically tbe necessi^ 
tbere was tbat be sbould stand by bis wife. 

'^Yes,** said Trevelyan, ^^eela va ian$ ddre: but Pll 
go to-morrow all tbe same, and see wbat Beatrice bas 
to say." 

Tbat interview took place wben Agnes was quite 
unconscious of anytbing tbat could be going on against 
ber' peace. Her youngest cbild bad just come into tbe 
w.orld, and sbe was tracing in its little undeveloped 
countenance lines wbicb reminded bor of tbe otbers 
wbom sbe bad lost, and was bappy in a tranquQ way, 
as a woman is wbo bas got over one of tbe crises of 
ber existence witbout any barm. But Boger knew 
notbing of tbis, or, to do bim justice, be would bave 
bad very different ideas in bis mind. He bad a long 
conversation witb bis sister, tbe only remarkable tbing 
in wbicb was tbe clevemess witb wbicb sbe evaded 
naming bis wife, tliougb, of course, Mrs. Trevelyan 
bad to be referred to by implication; and Beatrice was 
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perfecdy candid about Walter, and made no pretance 
ihat flhe henelf meant to devote henelf to her litäe 
nephew. She waa not "one for ehfldren," aa Jack 
Gharlton had aaid. '^I don*t mean to saj that I want 
bim, aa maiden aants do in novela, to be a comfort to 
me,** ahe said widi a gmile; "diat ia not my r^, you 
know; bat of conrse he mnst sacoeed some day, and 
he onght to haye a proper education. Hia rel^tiona in 
Winj£obn cannot be yeiy good for him in diat way,** 
Hiaa Treyelyan said. Of coune she meant to include 
bis mother among die relations who wonld barm litüe 
Walter, bat ahe waa too fim€ and sabile to aay it in 
words. 

''I wish yoa woold reooUect diat he haa im relations 
in Windholm," said Boger wiih some vehemence; **I 
have told 70a so a handred times; except Stanfield, 
who can*t do mach one way or the oiher. Whatever 
drawbacka there may be, there are no relations — I 
have always told yoa so." 

Beatrice smiled and sbrngged her shoal^len the 
leaat in the world. '*It ia all the same; Von sball 
have the benefit of my inflnence if yoa Uke," she 
said; and the end was that Bogw made ap bis mind 
to think it all over, and reflected pbilosoj^cally that 
bis boy mnst go to school one day or other, and that 
Agnes mast make ap her mind to it His tbinking, 
however, was broaght to a sammaiy end by the news 
of the event which had happened in his absenee, and 
he gave ap his engagements for the evening with a 
good grace to visit his wife. When that visit had 
been made, boweveri the mere fact of Agnes's delicate 
bealth led her basband to retam to his fiiends and bis 
pleasares. She was all right; there was notfaing in the 
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least to be apprehended. All that she wanted was to 
be qttiet and take care of hendf; and, on the whole, 
Boger thought it was radier good of him to go and 
take himself out of the way/ He said to himself, witb 
an agreeable sense of the most benevolent intentionSy 
that when he was gone she conld see her faiher at her 
ease, and comfort herseif among her old friends, which 
could scarcely have been done while he was there to 
distract the attention of the household and keep the 
invalid uneasj. Perhaps he was even right, to a 
certain extent, in his idea; but then it was not to be 
expected that Boger could know that, present or ab- 
sent, his shadow stood between Agnes and her father 
— a more effectual Separation still than the long jears 
which had changed Stanfield little, bat his danghter 
mach. 

Thus Boger retamed, feeling free and at his ease, 
to Jack Charlton*s Chambers, and enjoyed his holiday 
as mach as he could, and recovered several old ac- 
quaintances, and, on the whole, amused himself; while 
Agnes, for her part, got better very tranquilly at home, 
without the least idea of finding fault with Boger, or 
imagining herseif neglected. But otherwise, his absence 
did not fulfil his charitable intentions; for she was 
airaid to ask her father to make his Visits more frequent 
than usual, in ease the difference should be too marked 
and evident when Boger retumed; and even when they 
wei*e together, the conversation languished, and the two 
who had once been everything in the world to each 
other, sought subjects to talk about like two strangors; 
for, to be sure, the lifo of Agnes with her husband, 
and their hopes and prospects, were all tabooed subjects 
to her father. NeiÜier of them dared to enter upon 
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that forbidden gronnd, eyen had it been jKMwible; for 
a sudden impnlfle on either aide might have, at an un- 
giuurded mome&t, led to confidences which were, of all 
things in die woild, die most to be ayoided. It was' 
not diat Agnes had wrongs to talk of , such as drive 
some women to firensj, bnt she foresaw by instinct the 
danger of pennitting herseif to discoss her hnsband; 
and dins die talk was vagne and painfbl, and^carried 
on widi a disagieeable conscionsness on bodi sides. 
Walter was the safe sabject upon which they could 
bodi express diemselves fireely; but then die sayings 
and doings of a litde hoj nearly eight yean old, 
howeyer interesting, cannot afford opportnnity for mtaj 
long and continned conTersations. Happilji ikey neidier 
of diem knew that diere was lisk of even diis resource 
failing diem; for Boger was not bold enongh to saj a 
Word abont ABss Trevelyan^s proposal to bis wife when 
he fonnd her ill. He waited nndl the season was over, 
and he was obliged to letium, before making that pro- 
posal to Agnes; and diat was why she nerer taXLj Imew 
what Beatrice and Sir Boger had intended in respect to 
her boy. 

For, nnfortnnatelj, Boger's season in town ended 
as Dr. Farington had predicted, and as Jack Gharlton 
had wamed bis friend it wonld. To be snre he was 
TCiy incantions, and after bis horrible winter at 'VfHnd- 
holm, which was a long series of preoantions, he avenged 
himself by taking no care wkatever of bis healtL Aiid 
the end was that he retomed home veiy ill, just as 
Agnes had recovered her strengdi soffidenüy to norse 
bim,. which, to be sore, was a fortnnate cireomstance 
in its way. Boger was mnch too ill to diink, mach 
less to talk of bis fiiUier's proposal to ^take Walter, 
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when he came home in this forlom condition. He was 
so ill, indeed, that at one time he did not aeem likely 
to rallj even temporarily, bat lay exhausted, with the 
pallor of death in bis face, nnable to make anj move- 
ment, or to take any nonrishment, to the profonnd 
alorm of everybody aronnd bim. Hrs. Trevetyan had 
been anxions enongh before by times, but had never 
been called upon to contemplate, thus close at band, 
the possibilities of her position, and to realize the fact, 
that she might be left with her two helpless babies and 
little Walter, to face the world alone. To teil the 
truth, this was not the idea which came into her mind 
even then, for she had no time to think of herseif; nor 
did the position she might occnpj, or even the fate of 
her children, have mndh share in her thonghts at that 
moment She had no acquaintance with death, ezcept 
as she had seen it fall on the Infant children whom 
God had withdrawn all nnconscions from her arms; and 
diough these losses had overcast her lifo witli sad 
clonds, she had never jet received any blow which 
stmck straight and deep at the roots of her happiness. 
The cares of life, of whicli she had known her share, 
are hard enongh in their way, but they do not qnench 
out the gladness of the light, or make life itself distaste- 
ful to a spirit still elastic and young. And so it still 
appeaxed to Agnes, that dying was the saddest of earthly 
occurrences, and £hat to lie expecting it, looking for- 
ward to it, rehearsing it, was of all things in life the 
most terrible. 

Thus it was that she scarcely realized the anguish 
for herseif, or the loss that began to shadow over her. 
Her whole mind was occupied with wonder, and horror, 
and dread of this.trial for Boger. How was he to bear 
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it? How was he to give np life^ and compose bimself 
to meet ihe terible appioaeh of Übe Unknown? She 
was afraid of it for bim, perhaps more tban he was for 
himself — a hnndred times more than she would haye 
been for hendf — and (bis took away fiom her all 
those ibonghts of her own fiitnrey wldch might baye 
been natural to a mind differenüy organiaed. It di^l 
not seem to matter wbat bappened afUr. All tbe 
interest coUected ronnd tbat temble moment, wben tbe 
Gompanion of her lifo, the bnsband of her jouth, mnst 
consent and make ap bis mind to be no longer. And 
it did not occor to Agnes to consider Ühii Roger's 
mind was oocupied witb the details too mnch to be able 
to regard the approacbing event as she did; tfaat a litde 
relief from soffering, or a litde sense of comfort, were 
enongb to divert a sick man fiom graver ihoughts; or 
tbat, in fact, be was too mach concemed abont bis 
litüe changes of Sensation to baye time to contemplate 
and rebearse, as she was doing for bim, the conduding 
scene of all, witb all its mystery and darkness. Wben 
Mr. Freke came to see the patient, Agnes was relieved 
and yet woimded to see how glad her bnsband was to 
take refnge in the parish gossip, and hear all the village 
news; and wben the Yicar looked at berself with a sym- 
patbetic face, and pressed her band, and said, '^My 
dear Mrs. Trevelyan, you mnst keep up and bave 
conrage," Agnes conld bave fonnd it in her heart to 
strike bim with her tiembling band. Wbat did it 
matter abont her? Was not she there in borrible good 
bealth, and cmel force, nnable to commnnicate tbat 
strengdi to bim, with whom she wonld baye shared 
everyihing bnt pain? This was how her mind was 
oeeapied in the crisis of Boger's illness. Bnt, after all, 
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the trial was not so near as eveiybody ihonght The 
sufferer was respited, and everjüiing went on again to 
a certain extent as before. 

This renewal of hope, however, was not very vivid 
nor very consolatoiy. Boger got better in a poor way, 
as bis doctors accounted bettemess. He revived so far 
as to feel bis miseries, and to enter a little into the 
Position in whicb Agnes*s anxiety bad placed bim at 
the beigbt of bis illness. Wben he began to look 
forward, it dawned upon Boger that the futnre was 
very dark and uncertain, and that nobody cared to 
discass with bim the time wben he shonld be well 
again. And then he got impatient^ as was natural, 
with this amount of recovery, whicb permitted only a 
voyage downstairs to the drawing-room, or a little 
walk in the sunshine. He bad been patient and 
conrageons wben he was veiy ill, bearing what be bad 
to bear like a man; bnt as be became ^'better*' after 
this sad fashion, poor Boger began to show the smaller 
side of bis cbaracter, as was natural. And it was in 
this State that Miss Trevelyan found bim, wben she 
came quite unexpectedly and witbout any waming, in 
the middle of October, to spend a few days at the 
Hall. 
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CHAPTBR VI. 

Hill Trevelyan*! Yiiit. 

Bbatbioe tkevbltan had known for a long time 
ihat she had only, as ber maid nught have said, "her-^ 
seif to look to" in ihis world. The expreedon is vidgar, 
bat the sentiment is painM. Nobody belonging to her 
conld do mndi for her, or took the tronble to think of 
doing anything; and the world in which alone she saw 
«DJ trae object of ambition, and indeed, in which alone 
ehe knew how to live, was a world in which a woman 
in her circumstances, if she fiiils to keep herseif in 
mind and to make herseif agreeable and amosing, Suis 
altogether, and comes to an end. It was as necessary 
for her to be seen and heard as it wonld be for a 
populär actress or prima-donna, and, indeed, perhaps 
her art was someÜMng of the same descriplion. Bnt, 
for all £hat, she was far firom being withont feeling. 
Had she married at the natoral time and in the natural 
way, she had it in her to have been impassioned in 
her love; bnt thongh that had passed over, as was to 
be expected, she was still capable of loving, and had 
by no means shnt her heart to the natoral affections, 
as so many people do when they have reached the 
middle of lifo. When she heard of Boger's illness, she 
was concemed abont him, thongh he had never done 
mnch to recommend himself to her. And then she had 
a sisterly sentiment, of the same charaeter as that 
which disposed the little Miss Fox- to fiirt with poor 
Ur. Trevelyan. T^thont permitting herseif to inqnire 
what Boger conld have been good for, she conclnded 
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that things might have been very different wiih him 
had he married differenüy — ^4f he had had a wife 
who could undentand him,*'^Beatrioe said; and when 
she found that an interval of a few dajB intenrened 
between two visits which die had to pay, Mus Tre- 
velyan came down to Windholm to the old Hall» where 
tbe agent and the housekeeper ragned supreme. She 
brought her maid» which naturally secured her a certain 
amount of comfort — a bright fire in her room, for 
example, lighted at the right minute, and a cup of tea 
when she liked to have it; and next moming she walked 
down to the village to see her brother. 

Sir Boger, in the meantime, had not given up the 
idea of taldng Walter, and this was one of the tliings 
which Beatrice meant to talk over with her broiher. 
She had made np her mind calmly enongh to the 
uudertaking, but notwithstanding, her heart beat a 
little quicker as she made her way to the hoose on 
the Green. This time, it would be impossible not 
only to avoid naming Agnes, bat to do without seeing 
her, and even being civil to her in some degree; and 
it occurred to Miss Trevelyan, as she approached the 
door, that her sister*in*law was not predsely now in 
the same position as when she was twenty and the 
blacksmith*s daughter. She had been Boger Tre- 
velyan's wife for nine years, and had seen, in a way, 
something of the world. She had even, as Beatrico 
had vaguely heard, been considered worthy of the 
notice of Lady Grandmaison, who was no contemptible 
chaperon; so that there was at least a possibility that 
Mrs. Trevelyan knew how to defend herseif. Beatrice 
fortified herseif by recaUing Lady Charlton's pitjring 
meution of the young woman^s ignoraitioe and frightened 
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looks; bat, to be siiie, it was a long time since then, 
and a woman, especially when ahe u married, leams a 
great cleal in nine jean. 

It was ihns, with a litde exdtement, that Miss 
Trereljan entered at die gates, which amosed her by 
their pretension of shntting in ihe pretfy lawn and 
pleasant garden. It had the air of a hons^ in ihe 
subnxbs, bnt notwithstanding, it was far firom being a 
contempüble hoose. The visitor was condncted into 
the drawing*room by a maid, who dedared it essential 
to ask whether master was able to see her before lead- 
ing her to Boger*8 sick room, and who was not moved 
by hearing that she was Miss Trevelyan. ^Tll ask, 
and let yon know, ma'am, directly,'* said ihe incor- 
raptible attendant; and Beatrice came in with a litde 
sense of astonishment into the pretty room which 
Stanfield had fnmished for bis danghter. Abeady it 
strack her that there mnst be somewhere a rnler in 
ihe honse, when her own air of command had so litde 
effect The drawing-room had something of ihe de- 
serted look, which so soon betrays the presence of 
another domestic centre — the sidL room, for which 
it had been abandoned. The fire was low in die grate, 
and the flowers on die table were beginning to £*oop, 
and the blinds were half drawn over the pleasant 
Window where Agnes had been nsed to sit at work. 
At the first glance, Miss Trevelyan had snpposed there 
was nobody ihere, bnt after a moment she perceived 
litde Walter, coiled np in an easy chair, widi a book 
in bis arms. The child was altogeiher absorbed in bis 
book, and feit no lack; bnt yet he looked a litde 
forlom, all by himself in the room, like a child whose 
fadier was dck, and who was suffering a momentary 
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neglect in consequence. He did not observe the 
stranger tili she had come in and begun to move about 
the room, and throw corio^s looks at everything, not 
perceiving him, for her part — for, to be snre, all the 
Trevelyans were a litüe short-sighted; and then, of a 
sndden, he raised npon her two broad brown luminons 
ejes — eyes that had no imperfection of yision, (hat 
did not belong to the Trevelyans, bat were derived 
directly, withont any question, from the blacksmüh. 
The sight of those eyes made upon Beatrice an Im- 
pression something like that of a curtain dzmwn aside 
in the partially lighted room. The silence and dimness 
snddenly became possessed of a sonl, and looked at her 
and asked what she did there. 

When Miss Trevelyan had got over the first effect 
of this look, she made an effort to recoUect the child^s 
name, and happily succeeded. '^Are you Walter?" 
she asked, holding out her band to him. '*Come and 
spcak to me. I am your Annt Beatrice." Walter 
uncoiled himself slowly, and came down from bis chair, 
still embracing bis book in one arm. He came towards 
her slowly, making bis investigations. Politeness re- 
quired that he shonld respond, bat the child was snr- 
prised and partly saspidous, and did not know what 
reply to make. 

^'I have come to see your papa," said Beatrice. 
*^Come and speak to me. Have you never heard of 
your annt?" She spoke a little sharply, as was 
natural; for besides that she never had been '^one for 
children," it was a little irritating to obsenre how 
slowly Walter made bis approach. 

"Yes," Said Walter, "I have heard of you; but I 
never knew you were coming here. Is it because papa 
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is 80 ill? When I have asked mamma if I should 
evet 866 jou^ Ab said 8h6 did not thiok 80. Shall I 
mn and teil manuna?" 

"No," Said Miss Trevelyan; '^come here, and let 
nie look at yon. I want to see if 70a aze like any 
one. The trae Trevelyans all resemble each other." 

''Are there any false Trevelyans?" said Walter.. 
"I know who I am like — I am like grandpap«; at 
least Hadelon says so, and ihe other senrants, and all 
the men at ihe forge." 

'Ton are not in ihe least like yonr grandpapa; yonr 
face is qoite stränge to me/' said Beatrioe, sharply; 
and ihen she stopped short, and grew red. No doubt 
it was the bladumith whom he resembled; and Miss 
Trevelyan feit herseif shndder. The child stood looking 
at her wiih those laige brown eyes, soft and im- 
penetrable, in which there seemed to lork a eei:tain 
homonr and irony, and a hondred ihings beside, whioh 
she eonld not explain to herseif. She did not know 
wheiher he was secredy smiling at her, or looking 
throogh and through her; and the ox-eyes had an 
extraordinary effect npon her mind in spite of herseif. 
What if, perhaps, these were the mother's eyes? She 
pnshed- him away from her with some energy, and 
tomed her umso to the door instead. "Is your father 
veiy ill?'' she said; ''he is not confined to bed, is he? 
I wonder what preparation can be necessaiy before he 
sees his sister. It u very bad taste to keep me here." 

"Perhaps papa is having his dinner," said Walter. 
"He does not have his dhmer with ns; or perhaps 
baby is ihere, and has to be taken away." 

These ezplanations were nttered so quieüy that 
Beatrice conld not bat look at him again. He^wis 
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perfectiy composed and abstract, regarding ihe &et8 
of the life with which he was acqmainted as the natural 
Order of affairs; and in theoneantime he held hiB book 
fast m one arm, and gave a fturtive look at it I17 timea; 
thongh the rolea of politeness incnleated by Qiovanni 
of Sorrento, forbade him to read bo long as the vintor 
was ihere, and made anj daims npon his attention. 
He was not a pictoresqne child, with floating enrls or 
carefnl costnme, but there was something in his eyes 
which took the words out of Beatrice*s lip& She feit 
that he restrained her as he stood opposite looking at 
her, preventing her from examining the room, and 
forming her opinion of its mistress bj the trifles abont 
She was even glad when the maid came back again to 
reliere her £rom the scmtinj of this open-eyed boy. 
And Beatrice drew all her foroes togeiher as she went 
upstairs. If the mother was like the child, ihe chanees 
were that she had here a foeman worthy of her steel; 
and it was with this feeling that Ifiss Trevelyan 
entered her brother's sick room, where he was awaiting 
her alone. 

It was one of Roger^s bad days; for one ihing, all 
was clondy and doli outside, and ihe damp weather 
afiPected his breathing, and ihe heavy atmosphere 
oppressed his mind. Nobody had come near him all 
the day, not even the doctor, who was not now in 
daily attendance; and he had got tired of Agnes, who 
had little that was new to say, and tired of hearing 
her read, as was natoral. He had been amnsing him- 
self playing with ihe two babies, bat the resnlt had 
been an näncky little tamble on ihe part of baby ihe 
eider, which made her cry, and awoke a sympaihetic 
Bcream from ihe other litüe nneonscions ereatnre; and 
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they had both been sent away in disgrace. Then be 
Bad been disappointed with bis early invalid dinner; 
and bis annoyance over, tbat brougbt back to bis mind 
die stül more serions and bitter discontent wbich was 
not nnnatural to bis circomstances — bis impatience 
at finding bimself an invalid, sbnt up and nnised, and 
obliged to take care of bimsdf , at an age wben other 
men were in tbe fulness of tbeir strengtb. Pocar Bbger! 
it was bard to blame bim for a petulance so natural. 
And tben, wben bis sister's visit was annonnced to 
bim, ibe name of Beatrice brougbt matters to a dimaz. 
Wbat did sbe want bere, Coming spying on bis piivacy 
after sbe bad refused to do anjäiing for bim — or, at 
least, bad failed to do anytbing for bim, wbicb came 
to ibe same tbing? No doubt die bad come to inspect 
and make a study of bis weak condition, and all tbe 
disadvantages of bis lot. He glanced round upon tbe 
room in wbicb be was sitting, wbicb, in its way, was 
a very pretty room, but veiy different, as was to be 
expected, irom tbe stately Chambers at Trevelyan — 
wbicb, indeed, was a bouse far too magnificent for tbe 
fallen fortunes of tbe family; and gave orders to admit 
Miss Trevelyan, witb a peevisb impatience. 

''You need not take ibe trouble to go up-stairs to 
your nuBtress/' be said to tbe maid; '^sbe is Coming 
down directly. Ask Miss Trevelyan to come up bere.'* 

And ibns it was without Agnes's knowledge tbat 
entered ibe sick room. 

Trevelyan was deeply toudied wben sbe saw 
ber brotber, pale and feeble, in bis dressing^gown, 
ritting by tbe fire. He bad tbe sbrunken look of a 
man with wbom affurs were very serious, and from 
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whoBe wan face and weary liinb« miffering had takeii 
all the roundiiess of life. 

"My dear Boger, I am^^veiy sorry to see yon lock- 
ing 80 poorlj/' she seid, aa she sat dovn by his aide; 
and, indeed, the shock was so great Üiat Beatrioe grew 
a shade paler than nsnal, which was saymg someihing, 
as she never had any complexion to speak of — and 
with difficalty kept from falling the tears that rose to 
her eyes. 

^*No, I am no great things,*' said Boger. **I snp- 
pose youVe come to see the rights of it? K I stood in 
anybody's way, yon might carry good news to them; 
but then the misfortone is, that I don*t stand in any- 
body's way *' 

^'Don't speak like that,*' said Miss Trevelyan. "I 
know yon have had a veiy serious illness, but now 
that yon are able to be np, you'U make progress. Are 
you snre yon have good advice? I wonld not tmst to 
a yillage doctor in such a case. Wouldn't it be best 
for yon to go to Nico, or somewhere, and shnn ihe 
Winter? I should think that would be the thing 
to do." 

^'On the contrary, that fellow Farington sent me 
home," said Boger. ^*I don't know what he meant by 
it If there had been anyone waiting for my shoes, I 
might have thonght it was done wiUi a bad meaning. 
No, they don't say anything to me abont the winter — 
all they recommend is qniet; and you may imagine," 
he added, bitterly, ^*I have that here." 

^^Yes, indeed I" said Miss Trevelyan. '^I am snre 
I only wish I knew anything to suggest Conldn't you 
be moved to town, for instance? You know we have 
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no lioTue now, bnt only Iure one for the season, and, 
in conseqnence, I eannot offer ^^ 

"No," Baid Boger, with a langb; "if 70a conUL 
liave offered, yon woold liare taken good care not to 
make ihe Suggestion. It*8 very mild at Trevelyan, bat 
it does not occnr to jou to ask me there." 

"Boger, dear, yon know as well as I do,*' said 
Miss Tievelyan, widi real distress, "I nerer go t^Tre-' 
velyan myself when I can help it Yon Imow what 
sort of people Sir Boger eoUects there.*' 

"I don*t see that matten mnch to me," said the 
invalid; "there's plenty of room. As for ihe socie^ 
of a lot of sporting men, I don*t see that it conld härm 
me mudi, and it has always a chance to be amnsing. 
Bnt when a thing tnms up that yon really conld do, 
dien yon begin to see the objections. That is like all 
my finends — they'd be glad to do for me everything 
I don't want; bnt they take precions good care not to 
say a word abont anything that wonld really be of 
Service. By-the-way, I onghtn't to say all," said 
Boger, with sndden compnnction; "there's that good 
fellow, Stanfield, thongh Fve behaved like a beast to 
him; and then ihere's Agnes^s firiend, Lady Gxand- 
maison, who has done what yon are sony yon can't 
do — offered ns a hoiise in town to be near the doetor; 
bnt then," said Boger, willingly sacrifieing bis own 
pride for the moment for the saJce of aggravating bis 
sister, "that is not for me, bnt for my wife^s sake." 

"Lady Grandmaison has offered yon her honsei" 
cried Beatrice, with nnfeigned astonishment; and there 
gleamed across her mind a splendid vision of Belgrave- 
sqnare which took away her breath. 

"Well, it is not precisely her honse," said Boger, 
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"it iB her siBter^s house, who died, yoa know; bat, all 
ihe same, it^s a channing litüe place. O11I7, nnfor- 
tunatelj it*8 1x17 wife^s frienda and not mj own who 
are wüling to do aomethii^ for me; and that*8 a 
^luiigf 70^ know, that rather goea agidnst a fellow'a 
pride." 

It went Bo mnch againat l^jGaa Trevelyan^s pride 
that her pale face fluahed, and die pnckers grew in her 
fiorehead. "If I had anjthing of mj own, or conld do 
anTthingl" ahe said. ''Bnt, at leaat, ihere are some 
people in ihe world who will do aomething for me. If 
yon ahould like to go to town, I will find meana to get 
70U a honae.'* 

Boger laughed. ^'Thank yon,*' he said; ^TU go 
to Ladj Grandmaiaon'a if I go anywhere. Yon donH 
aay, come to Treveljan where it is mild, jou know. 
That ia predaely what I saj — anTthing I don't want, 
or ihat ia impracticable — bnt for aomething that I ' 
ahould like, and which ia in yonr power " 

In spite of heraelf Beatrice grew agitated, and loat 
her uanal composnre. ^^ Boger,*' ahe said, ^^to ahow yon 
how mnch I am willing to do, I will giye np all mj 
engagements for the winter, and go down with yon to 
Trevelyan and be yonr norse, if yon like. I have a 
great many engagements, and some of them might be 
of great consequence to me," she continned, unable to 
contemplate such a sacrifice even in this moment of 
exdtement withont a movement of regret; **but I will 
give them up if yon say the word, and go down wiih 
yon to Trevelyan, and do all in my power to make 
yon comfortable.*' 

^^My dear Beatrice,'' said Boger, who was amused, 
ihoQgh not in a very amiable way, by her excitement| 
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^'wliere did 70a leam to take caie of a rick man? I 
donH donbt yoiir power, yon know, to do anyihixig 70a 
take in band to do; bat that's nnnecessarjr. Agnes can 
make me comfortable. It*8 ber bosiness, and I don*t 
ihink sbe'd like to give it np» even to yon." 

Again i/ßas Trevelyan grew erinuon to tbe roota of 
ber b^. "Yon know Trevelyan is not fit to receive 
a — a fiumly/* sbe sud. "Yon know it wonl^ be im- 
possible to take down a wbole bonsebold, nnraes and 
eyerytbing. Yon know papa conld not be expected« 
But for yon, Boger, if yon like, and eren for ibe litüe 
boy '' 

Boger langbed, bnt tbe sonnd of bis langb was 
displeasing to bis sister*s ears. "I am no great tbings,'* 
be Said; '*I eannot be snre, wben I ibink it over, tbat 
Fre done my dnty by Agnes, or fnlfilled ber expecta- 
tions; bnt, by Jove, Pm not sncb a sbabby beast as 
yon wonld make me ont Go off to Trevelyan witb 
yon and accept a balf reoondliation, and leave my wife 
bebind me as if sbe was not good enongb to go tbere! 
By Jove, there*s nobody like a woman for meanness; 
I and — tbe litde boy; poor litÜe Watty. If I die, 
I bope tbat yonngster will bave a sonl above deserting 
bis mother. Leare Agnes bebind, wbo is worth tbe 
wbole set of ns twice over! It's like a spiteful woman^s 
idea — bnt, by Jove, Beatrice, I ibongbt better of 
yon." 

Miss Trevelyan bad never before beard berself 
called a spitefnl woman, and, indeed, bad not in- 
vestigated ber own ideas, nor considered wbat sort of 
proposal sbe was making; and even at tbat moment, 
amid ibe sbame and confiision witb wbieb sbe feit ber- 
self covered, a eertain satisfaction in ber brotber, wbo, 
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after all, was better than herself, mixed in lier hnmilia- 
tion. Thongh he was crael in bis indignation, she 
thonght better of bim as «he made a stmggle to 
reply. 

"All ibat is very fine, Roger. I am not saying a 
Word against Mrs. Trevelyan; bat, of coorse, if Sir 
Boger made np bis mind to receive ber at all, it wonld 
be mj dnty to see tbat sbe was properly received; and 
if sbe came down witb 70a, an invalid, and reqniring 
all ber care, bow wonld it be possible to introdnce ber, 
and bave people to see ber, as wonld be necessary? It 
is all veiy well to tbink of — of yonr wife; but, at 
tbe same time, yon ongbt to remember,*' said Bea- 
trice, snddenlj breaking down and begging tbe qnes- 
tion, "ibat tbere is also — some — respect — owing 
to me '' 

It was tbis moment of all otbers tbat Agnes diose 
for Coming into tbe room — Agnes, pale and qniet, 
ont of tbe nnrsery, wbere sbe bad been sootliing ber 
little cbildren , and witb tbat look of preoccupation in 
ber eyes wbicb made ber appear impervions to lesser 
tronbles. Sbe came in tbns npon Miss Trevelyan, wbo 
was flnsbed and vexed, and almost ready to cry, con- 
victed of meanness, and bumbled from tbe beigbts of 
ber snperiority. Beatrice got np instinctively as ber 
unknown sister-in-law came sofUy into tbe room. At 
tbe first glance, tbe new-comer sbowed no signs of 
beanty, and it was impossible to imagine anytbing 
more simple tban ber dress, wbicb was grey, of Boger*s 
favonrite tint Sbe bad bad no waming of tbe visitor, 
and came in withont any tbongbt of finding a stranger 
tbere. Miss Trevelyan drew ber sbort-sigbted eyes to- 
getber as sbe gazed at tbis woman, wbose bappier fate 
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she had been' indignant at, and agamst whom, in her 
sonl, ehe feit sndi a stir of dislike and Opposition. 
The idea she had formed of Agnes in her own mind 
was so different that she gare a litüe start of conster- 
nation when she saw the soft negligent grace of the 
advancing fignre, the small graceM head stooping nn- 
der its weight of hair, ihe look altogether nnconscious 
of, and indifferent to, critidsm. ^ 

*^This is not Mrs. Trevelyan?*' she said onawares, 
tinder her breaih, wiih an inquiring glance at her bro- 
iher; and Soger eonld not denj himself the natural 
trimnph. . 

'^Yes, ihis is Mrs. Trevelyan,** he said, wiih a 
laugh, ronsing Agnes out of her abstraction. **Come 
here and make acqnaintance with my sister, Agnes. 
It is rather late in the day, bat stiU it is better now 
ihan nerer. This is my sister Beatrice — my only 
sister, whom yon have heard of; she has come to see 
what she can do for me now I'm ill. It is a pity she 
had not thonght of it a litÜe sooner; and to make 
aoqnaintance,** sud Boger, wiih a savage signification 
ineomprehensible to his wife, "with your litÜe boy — ^* 

Agnes was sniprised, bat she had ihe composnre 
of a woman who is in her own hoose, and is too 
mach absorbed in her own anxieties to be distarbed 
by the entrance of any stranger. A slight coloar 
came to her cheek, bat it was nothing to the fiery flash 
which bomed on that of Miss Trevdyan. There was 
still in her eyes ihe shy, sweet appeal of her youih to 
ihe kindness of her new acqnaintance, bat ihat did not 
in the least resemble ihe angry embarrassment which 
made Beatrice awkward for perhaps ihe first time in 
her lifo. It was Agnes who held oat her band and gave 
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ihe graceftil graeiouB greeimg whioh at once placed ihe 
two in their fit position — ihough not by any means 
in the position vhich Beatrice considered natural. 

"I am veiy glad to see yon," Mrs. Trevelyan said; 
''70U are very welcome. I am snre it will do Boger 
good. It was very kind of you to come." 

That was all, — bat it was enoogh to make Bea- 
trice feel that never more could she hold her head high 
in imaginary superiority oyer the blacksmith^s daughter. 
She took her seat again, no wieiy converted or hmnbledi 
in the amiable sense of the word; but mortified and 
hnmiliated, which is a condition of mind not favonr- 
able to moral improyement; and Boger laughed harshly 
as he sank back into bis easy chair. The only one 
who was nnmoved was Agnes, whose sole perplexity 
was as to whether or not she should order a room to 
be prepared for Miss Trevelyan; — and in the mean- 
time the Oetober aftemoon began to darken, and it was 
time for Beatrice to retnm to the Hall. 

*^ Boger is obliged to dine early since he has been 
an invalid,*' said Agnes, absorbed in the cares natural 
to the mistress of the honse; ^'bnt, if you will pardon 
me for leaving you, I will see about getting yonr room 
ready, and about dinner. We all keep early hours 
since Boger has been ill — but after to-day " 

^'Oh, pardon me; I am staying at the Hall,'' said 
Miss Trevelyan; '^indeed, I must go now to get there 
before dark. I will come back again to-morrow. Boger, 
and by that time I hope you will have thought over 
what I have said." 

**If ihat is all, you may save yourself the trouble," 
said Boger, somewhat rudely; "after what you have 
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seeiii I ahonld have thought it mmeeessarj for me to 
say any moie.'* 

"Perhapfl 70a may dumge your mind,'' said Miss 
Trevelyan; "anyhow, I will come again to-monoir. 
Grood-bye for to-day." 

^'I am Bony yon will not stay,'* 8idd Agties, who 
paid no attention to ihis. '*Conld not we send foir 
your ihings to the Hall? It mnst be solitary there all 
by yoorsdf ; and I am siue it would do Boger good to 
have yon with him. Don't yon think yon conld make 
np yonr mind to stay?*' 

*'Thank yon, no,'* said Beatrioe*, "I am very mneh 
obliged to yon, I am snre. Don't take ihe tronble to 
come downstainu Pray don't take ihe tronble; I can 
find my way ont qnite well by myself." This was 
Said while going downstairs, for Agnes persisted in 
foUowing her visitor, to IGss Trevelyan's amazement 
and contempt She began to think, after all, that her 
first idea was correet, and that Agnes's appearance was 
a delnsion. *'I snppose it is considered civil in her 
condition of lifo," she said to herseif with a sense of 
recovexy. That was all she was thinking of on leaving 
her broiher's sick room; bnt sadder thonghts were in 
ihe heart of his wife. 

^^Miss Trevelyan," said Agnes, when ihey had 
nearly reached ihe door; "stop a moment, I want to 
speak to yon. Teil me how yon think he is looking. 
Yon saw him in town before he had this attack; and I 
get so anzions that I don't know what to ihink. Teil 
me, do yon ihink he is very mnch changed?" 

And then ihey stood facing each oiher — ihe one 
anzions, ihe oiher disconcerted — while Agnes, who 
was ntterly incapable of conceming herseif at that 
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moment about any one^s opinion of her, stood tiying 
eagerly to read Miss Trevelyan's jadgment on Boger 
in her eyes. Even then it was not Soger that oecnpied 
Beatrice, bat tlie eyes which were thus anxionsly fixed 
upon her; they were not like Walter^s. That was at 
least one conäbrt If the boy ever came to be Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, nobody could say it was from bis 
mother that he had taken bis remarkable eyes. 

*^Indeed I can't say," she answered, eoldly; **I 
suppose you have a good doctor; bis opinion mnst be 
of a great deal more importanoe than mine. Thank 
you, good-byel I am sony to have given yon the 
trouble of opening the door.'* 



CHAPTEK VII. 

Tho Vftll«y of tho Shadow. 

BoQER had another attack that night; of course it 
was not bis sister^s visit that caused it; and he was in- 
dignant, even in the midst of bis snfferings, when the 
doctor asked if he had been agitated or distorbed 
doring the day. *^Stuff!" the patient said from bis 
bed, seeing that Agnes hesitated. '*I have seen my 
sister; but there was nothing to agitate any one in 
that; not even a poor wretch with a heart like mine." 
But whatever it was that had caused it, the enemy was 
there once more assauldng the'feeble frame which had 
not been permitted time enough to gain any strength. 
The bouse on the Green was kept in a State of terrible 
an^iety all night Downstairs Stanfield sat sad and 
silent, overawed by the shadow of Death that hovered 
over the bouse, waiting, if perbaps he could be of any 
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ose; and in ihe nniseiy Walter iroke np in the middle 
of Üie night to see the lights still boming, and Madeion 
djing bj the fire over the babj, which wailed for the 
mothor who oould not come; and a senae of diatorbance 
and desolation came over the child^B mind, and kepthim 
awake. All ihis happened while Beatrice was reposing 
peacefnlly at the Hall, enconntering in her dreams thia 
new figore of Mrs. TrevelTan, and anubbing her at letenre. 
Perhaps, had she accepted the invitation of Agnes, fhis 
night's watch together might have made a bond of 
Union between the two; bnt, nnfortonately, Beatrice 
ihis time, withont any interposition of others, had taken 
once more the wrong tnming in ihe doubtfiil and diffi* 
colt path of life. 

Whea the moming came in wintrj and pale, it 
threw light npon a set of veiy wan and scared faces in 
the honse on the Green. On Stanfield, down below, 
stiU listening intendj for news from the sick room, 
and ronsing himself , with all the colonr qnenched out 
of his chedus, as he heard the doctor come downstairs; 
on litde Walter above, tnming a litde white &ce to 
the entering light, knowing, and jet not knowing, how 
momentous a business was going on in ihe house, 
frightened and readj to cry, without being sure what 
he cried about; and on Agnes, pale also as the änj^ 
light, wom out and sick at heart, sitting bj the bed- 
side, where the patient lay in a doubtful sleep, *^in no 
immediate danger," as the' doctor said. The erisis was 
over, and he was not likely to die now; but Mis. Tre* 
▼eljan knew what that doubtful sentence meant, and 
knew ihat her husband's shattered firame was not able 
to bear another such assault which might come anj 
daj. She heard ihe babj wailing upstairs^but'sbe 
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conld not leave the bedside, where, notwithstanding ihe 
postponement of the sentence, ehe seemed to see Death 
bIowIj approaching to sliarO' her watch. That hope- 
lessness was more terrible to bear than the certaintj 
itself, when it shonld be accomplished. When all was 
over, it wonld be bnt herseif who wonld have to bear 
it; but, in the meantime, it was Roger — Boger, with 
his mind all living, and yonng, and impatient, who 
must wake up presentlj and face the fact that he was 
going to die. 

This was what Agnes was thinking of as she sat 
in the absolute silence of the sick room with the pale 
moming light revealing the pallor of her face and the 
disorder of eveiything about, which gave token of the 
dreadfol night thqr had come throngh. As for what 
was going to happen to her, the widowhood that was so 
near, her mind did not tonch upon that. It seemed to 
her as if nothing mattered that shonld happen afUr. 
Even in the pain of anticipation, her thonghts mshed 
forward and wonld have embraced anj expedient to 
save Boger from that waiting and looking for death. 
It appeared to her as if she wonld have been thankfbl 
had he died then — that moment, in his sleep, and so 
have been saved the hopeless weariness of the waiting; 
but when that thought had passed through her mind, 
natnre awoke, all startled and afraid, and she got up 
to lean over him and make sure that he was still 
breathing. This was how the miserable moming which 
brought no hope passed over Agnes. If she had been 
the sufferer, she could have taken it all veiy bravely 
and sweetlj; and indeed Boger himself, though he was 
of a natore different from his wife, met the darkness 
like a man. What was insupportable was to sit by 
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and know that he muBt bear it, aad be unable to help 
or to savo. But then that was an angnish which one 
time or other befaÜB most wotnen; and Ifrs. Trevdyan 
was aware, if that had been. anj oomfoH to her, that 
there was nothing extraoxdinary or out of natnre in ihe 
oross she was ealled npon to bear. 

All these ihonghis that were going Üuongh her 
mind, absorbed her so entireljr, (hat almost (ißt ÜEe 
moment in thinking of Boger she had forgotten him, 
when she was snddenly ronsed hj a morement he 
made, and looking up hastilj saw that he was awake 
and looking at her. He was so wom ont, (hat all 
personal feeling seemed to have left him in his wcfisk- 
ness; and npon her whose mind was so agitateid hj 
fear and pi^ for him, he looked with smiling composed 
ejes which she could scarcely bear. 

^^Well, yes, it has been a hard bont," äaid Boger, 
^'and I snppose I cotdd not stand many more; biit.it's 
always someihing to have a litde eu6. Wlätt o- elock 
is it? .1 don^t snppose jon have had mnch reut to- 
night, any more ihan L" 

"It is Berea o'olock," said Agnes; "jon have had 
two honrs' deep; that will do jou .good, Boger; bnt 
jon mnst n^t talk — eveiTthing depends npon ke$p- 
ing qtiiet, the doctor says." 

"Ner» mind what ihe doctor sajrs," said Boget^ 
"When a man is come to ihis he onght to be left free 
to do what he likes. We are not going to be dis- 
mal for 'that Sit down here and let ns have a) litde 

>Agnes did as she was tdlä^ with liSir b^Murt distmb^d 
.bet#een fean for him, and (eän of ibyaräng him. I It 
seemed hard^to shtit her itan to what to bad to.fäy io 
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her — if» indeed, he had somethmg to say; and ehe 
was longing that he should speak and saj something, 
which, to snstain her in thejlong and lonelj futore, ehe 
could laj up in her heart 

^^Poor sonl, how pale ehe looksl'* said Boger, ^4t 
is almost harder npon 70U than npon me; bat at all 
events 70U are at home, and that is alwajs someüiing. 
What did 70a think of Beatrice last night?" 

"Think of her?" said Agnes, vagnety. Her veiy 
nnderstanding seemed to have failed her for everTthing 
that did not concem himself. 

^* She was a little put out when she saw 70U, 1 can 
teil 70U," said Boger, with a faint laugh. 'jShe has 
never be^n able to get over the idea that 7011 were of 
the Blowsibella species. B7 Jove! when she saw 70U, 
it gave her 'a tarn,' as Mrs. Stanfield sa7S. B7 the 
wa7," said Boger, whose wom and gha8tl7 coantenance 
looked so entirel7 out of accord with this ordinai7 
conversation, ^^don't have an7thing to do, nor let the 
children have an7thing to do, with that woman. Yoor 
father's been taken in, 70a know — he*8 just the man 
to be taken in. Bat aboat Bee — it's a great pit7 
she*s not married. You hare not told me what 70a 
think of her looks." 

^^Boger, dear, I can't see an7bod7 bat 70a,"- said 

, Agnes. 'Tcan't think of an7bod7. I nsed to be yer7 

I anzioas aboat the first meeting with Miss Treyel7an; 

/ bat I don't think I had an7 e7es to see her with last 

night" 

^*Yoa did just what 70a oaght to have done, m7 
darling," said Boger. ''Yoa made h&r open her e7es 
at least; and she's got fine ejes in some lights. Look 
at them next time 70a see her. Poor Bee*, after all, 
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I beUeve there is some good in her, if she had been 
trained as she otight She said she'd take me to Tre- 
yelyan, and nnrse me, Agnes — and ehe such a one 
for socie^! There was kindness in that" 

^^Yes," said Agnes, whose heart sank wiihin her at 
the idea of anj one sharing her cares of love, "bnt 
jou know 7on are nsed to me. I don*t want anj aa- 
sistance. I conld not be comfortable if anj ofte was 
nnrsing 70a bnt m^self.'* 

"Roger Liughed faindy once more. Even at (hat 
moment it rather pleased him to make bis wife jealons. 
^'Don't be afiraid," he said; ^^I don't look very able to 
go to Treveljan, do I? and as for Bee, I daresaj she 
has changed her mind already. Teil her the baby is 
Beatrice, when she comes — it^s a favonrite name in 
onr familj; she^ll be pleased, I shonld think. Am I 
to have anjthing? Phjsic of coorse, and some slops 
after it, I suppose. B7 Jove! Agnes, it*s a litde hard 
Qpon a man at mj age to be brought to ihis!" 

''Oh, it*8 hard, veiy hard!" cried Agnes. ''I dare 
not think of it. Boger. It mnst be Ood's will, bnt 
somehow ihat does not seem to make it easier to bear." 

"Tes,'* said Boger, "some fellows are treated rery 
differentlj — good health and everything in the world 
they can set their face to. Bat I suppose it's Otoä^s 
will, as JOU saj. Oive me the beef tea — it was 
atrodons stoff they sent me np jesterdaj; and now, if 
70U won't talk any more, I think I shall go to sleep." 

And so he did, and left Agnes watching, a prey to 
all ihose terrible thonghts that are bom of snffering. 
Perhaps, if all this had happened a few years sooner, 
she conld have bome it wiäi a more Christian mind, 
as she had bome the death of her babies, tfainking 
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grievoiu sweet thoaghts of the aiigeb in heaven, who 
behold the &ce of die Father daj and night. But 
middle age had come upon h^ before its time, and all 
the questions that rend the heart of man. She coold 
not nndentand whj it was that all the world was 
waking round her to life and hope, whfle Boger opened 
bis eyes only to contemplate, drawing alwajs nearer, 
the face of death; whüe at the same time, so many 
people were left in the world who would have been 
glad to die, and who kept alive only becanse they could 
not help it; and so many more who were a bürden to 
the world, and whose end wonld be a relief to human 
nature. As she sat in the silence, watching her hus- 
band's sleep, she tumed over all these things in her 
mind, in an agony which was not impious only be- 
canse it was so real; for in her very doubt, demand- 
ing in her anguish an account of what her Father was 
doing, she was so sure of that Father, so certain that 
it must be right, somehow, if He would but bow down 
from those heavens, which were so terribly vague and 
distant, and explain. And then there came the odier 
wonder, almost as great, to see Boger, so well aware 
of his Position, and yet so perfectly like himself, and 
so little thoughtful, to all appearance, of that preparär 
tion for death which Agnes had been accustomed to 
hear of all her life as the necessazy preface and äc- 
companiment of dying. Mr. Freke came often, and 
I^read the prayers for tibe sick at his bedside; but then 
Mr. Freke, who was also so candid about his dif&- 
culties, increased the doubt rather than the faith of the 
anxious wife; and when the prayers had been said, 
she knew veiy well how they all relapsed into such 
conyersation as that whichBoger had been carrying on 
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before he ML adeep. And wlutt, Üken, did it au meint 
She was ttaggered in her i^eas by thii fiiat encooater 
vidi ihe realily; and at ihe same time she was no 
Q^ectator, whose dismaj and wonder might have passed 
off in words, bnt was so intimatelj ai^d tembty oonr 
cemed. She knew that Boger had thought bnt litüe 
in bis lifetime of the serions qnestions o£ religioni and 
she knew it wonld be impossible to ronse him iS^ think 
of thern now, even at ihe risk of bringing bis dajs to 
a snnunarj condnsion bj the excitement of an appeal 
to bis conscience. And Agnes knew that the patienee^ 
and genüeness with which he was regarding death, 
aroee more from ihe snbdning of all bis facnlties than 
from any special faith; and that Roger wonld die aa, 
he had lived, accepting ererything withont any thought 
or qnestion, taking bis rdigion as a thing ontside of 
himself, with whi<£ bis own heart and mind had next 
to noibing to do. She was too fbll of the tendar p^ 
jndices of love, too fbll of the awe of natoie, to say 
all fhis to herseif in so many words; bnt it passed 
ibrongh her n^ind vagnely, as she sat by Boger^s bedr 
side; for np to Üus moment she, Uke all others wbo 
have nerer leamed by experioice, had been of opinion 
that a deathbed, of itself, mnst change the aspect of 
eyerything, and make a visible and consdons path be^- 
tween earth and heaven. X 

Boger had a long sle^, and woke np bettev; and 
bis wife was able to leave hipi to see after the chijdren^ 
and eqpedilly the litÜe wailing baby, which had 
songht its moiher all throngh the Imgering^ night. 
Agnes had gone downstairs to give her necessaiy erdpmi 
Irhen Beätrice anrived from the Halli as s)ie Had ]pro- 
misedj and Uxm lln. Trevelyan's disagreeable bnsi- 
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ness to keep her sister-in-Iftw firom proceeding at onee 
to the sick room. She stopped her in the litüe hall, 
where Miss Trevelyan woold^fain have passed her hj 
with a civil salutation; bat even Beatrice*s statelj air 
had no effect npon Agnes. 

"Come in here/* she said, opening the door of the 
drawing-room, where little Walter was again seated 
with his book, looking as if he had never moved from 
his Position since Beatrice lefl him the previous day. 
"Yen cannot go upstairs at present; let me speak to 
you here." 

^^Why cannot I go upstairs?" said Beatrice, na- 
torally defiant She thonght the poor-spirited wife was 
jealons of Roger^s sister, and that ^^a dne respect for 
herseif" made it necessary for her at once to enter the 
lists and defend her right. 

**Becaase Boger has been very ill aU night," said 
Agnes; "so ill that the doctor feared the worst The 
crisis is over now, and he has a little repose; bat heb 
so weak that I dare not let you see him. Pray don^t 
be yexed-, I am as sorry to say so as you can be to 
hear it Indeed I dare not let him be distorbed." 

"And who imagined I wonld disturb him?" said 
Beatrice. "Do you forget that I am his sister, Mrs. 
Trevelyan? He was my brother before he was your 
husband. The rights of a wife may be paramount, 
even when she has brought nothing but härm; but I 
have yet to leam that they eztend so far as to banish 
her husband's relations from his sick bed. I have come 
to see Roger, and I beg you to let me pass without 
any more words." 

"I beg your pardon," said Agnes; "indeed, I want 
to banish no one from him — I asked you to stay, on 
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die oontraiy; but ihe doctor tbinks he was exdted 
jesterdaj. Pardon mel — indeed I cannot help it; — 
he xnust have absolute quiet I am not allowed to let 
him talk, even to me." 

'^Eren to you!'' said Beatrice, wiih a l^ig-drawn 
panting breath of Indignation and scom. To be sate^ 
the circamstances were a litüe hard, and regarding 
ihem from her point of view, it was easy enoligh to 
imagine ihat all this was an ingenions trick of tihe 
jealous wife. ^*I have business wiih mj broiher," Miss 
Trevelyan continned. ^^He expressed a desire yester- 
daj to go to Trevelyan, and I offered to go with him, 
and nnrse him. I mnst see him to erränge abont the 
jonmej. I thonght yesterday it might be necessary to 
write to Sir Boger; bat as affairs are so nrgent and 
qniet so neeessazy, I will take the responsibiUty npon 
myself. He will get better all the qnicker in bis 
native air, and in bis fiither's honse." 

'^Here he is in bis own honse,** said Agnes — and 
ihen she was ashamed of herseif for having thonght of 
making a defenoe at such a moment *^He is scareely 
able to move in bis bed, mnch less to undertake a 
jonmey,*' she said, with tears in her eyes. ^*I wish 
you would beliere diat I speak with no meaning beyond 
my words. Roger has been veiy ill all night; so ill, 
that we thonght he wonld die.^' 

^^And I suppose it is I that am supposed to be ihe 
cause?" said Miss Trevelyan, indignanüy. 

**No, I do not ihink so,*' said Agnes — *'and 
Boger, in the midst of bis pain, said ^No'; but ihe 
doctor gave me Orders that he was to see no one. If 
you will stay wiih us I shall be veiy glad; and ihen. 
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when he is better, 7011 can see him; or if 7011 will wait 
tili the doctor comes — — " 

'"Yes," Said Beatrice, ''I^U wait tili ihe doctor 
comes. Are 7011 sore it was not 7our fault that 1117 
brother was agitated 7esterda7? You were angi7 be- 
cause he wanted to go to TrevelTan, and be among 
bis own people; and 70a fretted and found fault wiih 
the poov fellow, who could not escape from 7on tili 70Q 
brought on a crisis. I feel as sore of it as thongh I had 
seen it*, and then 70U prevent me from going to him. 
Bnt one cannot shnt out the devoted wife from the sick 
bed, even thongh she ma7 be killing her hosband in 
the dark. Yes, Mrs. Trevetyan, I will wait tili the 
doctor comes." 

Agnes did not make an7 repl7 to this unexpected 
accnsation. She bowed her head gentl7 withont speaking, 
and went awa7, leaving her visitor in undistarbed pos- 
session of the room. What Beatrice had said was so 
wild and ont of reason, that it made no Impression 
upon the occupied mind of Mrs. Trevetyan. She went 
back into her own thonghts, her man7 cares and 
anzieties about Boger, without even recoUecting, after 
a little, that downstairs a hostile stranger was sittmg, 
waiting to get admission, and to bring an obstinate 
personal will and hunum rivaby to distorb the trän- 
quillit7 of the sick Chamber, which might so soon be a 
Chamber of death. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

The Bad. 

^'Dn> 70a teil her what we had ealied die babj?" 
8ai4 Soger. ^Toor Beel Whj woold not the doctor^ 
let her come upstairs? I daresaj she is fanoiis at^yon 
and everybody. Write her a Uttle note, Agnes, and 
tett her to come to-morrow, before she leaves the Hall, 
and bid me good-bye. 8he*s ten years older than I 
am," Said Boger, ^'jet she*ll last, no donbt, ten yean 
longer than I shall. And there's Sir Boger, 70a know. 
After aU, thongh he's mj faiher, he*s not snch a very 
valnable member of sodety; and yet it is I who have 
to go, and ihey stay." 

^^Dear Boger, don*t say that,'* said Agnes, as well 
as she conld speak in her choked voice, ^4t is yon whb 
will find the tme life first — the greatest happiness 
rnnst be for yon." 

*'Ah! so they say," said Boger«, "Fm not going 
again«t it, bat only it^s odd, yon knbw. I don*t see, 
for my part, why there shonld be snch a difference 
made. I am not much good in this world, bnt I am 
more good than Sir Boger is, so far as any man cah 
see. Bat indeed, after all, to go to the bottom of 
things, I am not so sore of (hat Most likely yoa'll 
get on better withont me. Toa*ll have yonr father, 
Agnes, to give yon a band — and then ihere*s the 
boy^" 

'^Boger, don't, if yon have any pily," said the 
weeping wife. 

*'Pityi my darling? And then yon are yonng, and 
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there^s no telling what maj happen,** said Boger drearfly. 
"TU be bappj, I suppose, and I shall not mind — I 
am not going against ihat, 'but onlj it*8 qneer, 70a 

know. Most fellows at mj age but it*8 no good 

thinking of that Be snre 70U send for Beatrice to 
bid me good-bye. Have 70a got 7our writing things 
bere? Then write now, and let me see wbat 70a 
8a7." 

Agnes obe7ed without an7 remonstrance, for even 
the doctor's prohibition was of less importance than 
Boger's wisb, to wbich, for the brief time he had to 
remam in the world, ev6r7thing was to bow. Thongh, 
to be sure, it was a little difficnlt for her to address 
Miss Treyel7an. She did not feel as if she coold be^n 
with the nsnal formula, or address as ^^dear" the woman 
who had insulted and scomed her in the time of her 
need; and 7et there was no resentment nor bittemess 
in her heart; and, after all, it was verj simple what 
she had to sa7: — 



^' Boger is anxions to see 7on and sa7 good-b7e, as 
he 8a7s. I am yer7 sony the doctor opposed 70iir 
Coming npstairs. It grieved me mnch to seem to stanii 
I between 7on and 70ur brother, but it was not my 

fault I beseech 70U oome and see him, and bid him 
good-b7e. He is not able to go to Trevetyan or an7- 
where eise at present; but when he is streng enough, 
do not think I will oppose an7thing (hat gives m7 
husband pleasure. I hope 70U will forgive me m7 un* 
willing rudeness, and come, as Boger wishes, to bid 
him good-b7e. 

''A0NE8 Treysltan.** 
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*'Let me see it,** said Soger; ^jovl wrijte in an odd 
8ort of way, Agnes. Did 70a and she bave a shindy 
downstairs? She don*t nndentand, ihat*8 what it 18. 
Ab for going to Treveljan, don't vex jonrself. I let 
Beatrice talk, bat I never meant it; and as for being 
strong enongh — there, fold it np and send it away. 
Sir Boger wantod to have Walter, to paj for Ida 
schooling, 70a know, and bring bim np; bnt I nerer 
bad a chance to speak to 70a abont it Don't crj out 
Tbere never was an7thing decided, and I don't mean 
to do an7thing abont it now." 

^^Do not let ns talk of it," said Agnes, who bad 
with dif&calt7 restrained her cxj of amasement and 
anguish; ^'we can talk abont eyer^thing when 7on are 
better. Shell I read to 7on now?" 

"0hl 7es, 7on ma7 read," said Boger, ''if I don't 
listen, perbaps I can go to deep; (bat last is the best 
ibing I can do. It saves thinking, and there's noihing 
ver7 pl^cuumt to think abont Ii Freke Coming to- 
nigbt?" 

"Yes, Bome time before ihe evening sendce," said 
Agnes; "bat 70a mast not talk an7 more." 

"No," said Boger — "I don't know wbat's the good 
of bis Coming. He doesn't seem to know an7 more 
than I do. It's all T6r7 well to sa7 a thing's odd when 
it oomes into one's bead, bat I don't see die good of a 
clerg7man, if ihat's all he can sa7 to a man. He onght 
to luiow better what he's aboat The doctor, 7on know, 
don't talk like that; and 7et he's not a prig, like some 
of them. Where's that litüe shaver, Agnes? Ton can 
bave bim np, if 70a like; I don't think I want to hear 
70a read." 
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Agnes went to ring the bell withont making any 
answer, and Roger went on — 

^'He*s a queer little shaver, that; he's neither like 
70a nor me. I believe it is Stanfield he lesembles. I 
can*t say I liked it when I noticed it first-, bat if he 
lives to be Sir Walter, that will be aU ihe better for 
him. If he doesn't live, youUl have no daim upon 
them, Agnes. The two little girls can never do any 
good, you know. You had better take care of Watty; 
he will always give you a power over them. What*B 
the good of crying? I see very well you're crying, 
though you tum your back to me. X^ook here, old 
boy, come and teil me what yoa*re about*' 

"Nothing, papa,*' said Walter, Coming to the bed- 
side with wistf^il looks. His father's paUor, and the 
wild eyes, which seemed to be set in such wide circles, 
and looked so unnaturally translucent, rather frightened 
the little fellow; but he did not yield to his tremor. 
He came up bravely, and stood by the bedside. "Are 
you very ill, papa?" he asked, forcing himself to come 
nearer. 

" Bather ,*^ said Roger. "I was ill all night, you 
know. Tm tired, and that is the worst of it Is there 
anybody with you downstairs?" 

"Nobody but Madeion, and little Agnes, and the 
baby," said the boy; "they were londy up in the 
nursery. Papa, do you think it will be long before 
you can come downstairs?** 

"I donH know,'' said Roger, with a sigh; and then 
he added with a little fretfdlness, "It was a very odd 
ihing of Madeion to take the babies downstairs." 

"But, papa, they were so lonely up in the nursery,'* 
said the chUd, unaware how sad a picture he was 
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diawing of ihe aorrowfiil houehold, disorgaiiised and 
miBetded by Übe one absorbing intereat wbich left no 
eyes nor thoaghta for anythiiig eke; ^'and ihen ihey 
were frightened, and came down for Company. It ii 
ebeerfnUer downatain.** 

'^All tbe aame, ehe bad no rigbt to go,*' aaid Boger. 
''Agnes, yon abould see to theae tbings. Snppose Bea^ 
trioe were to eome, and find ibe room occapi^ aa" 
Wbat bad sbe got to be frigbtened for, I wonder? I 
nerer ooold make ont wbat yon brongbt (bat tbiäkbead 
wiib yon for; h waa a piece of nonsense. Becanse I 
am ill, I don't see wby yon sbonld let everyibin^^ 
to ibe bad. Send ber off npstairs." 

''Gk, Walter, and teil ber to go back to tbe nnrsery,^* 
Said bis moiber. ''Boger, dear, if yon talk now, yon 
wOl not be able to talk to Mr. Freke.** 

"Ob, bang Frekel'' said Boger. "I teil yon, hh 
don't know bis bnsinttM, Agnes. Tbere is noihing like 
parsons for ihat Eitber tibey pnll yon np sbort, and 
are snre of ereryibing, or eise tbey pve in to yoti, 
and go füiiher tban yon do. I am sick of it alL ItHi 
bal*d to ba^e to do wiib a man tbat can't answer for 
yon and take ibe responsibility. Tbere, yon can read 
a litüe now; bnt I sbonld like to know wbat Madeloli 
bad to be frigbtened about, and wby sbe took ibe 
liberty of going downstairs.'' 

. Agnes bad to stop wiib a look ibe explanatiön 
wbicb was on Walter's Ups, in bis eagemess tbat 
justice migbt be done — wbicb was to tbe effect tbat 
Hadelon was afraid, becanse sbe bad beard mysterions 
tappings at ibe window, and movements abont tbe 
bonse, sncb as always bappened wben anybody was 
going to die. In ibe beat of bis desire to do^MadelNi 
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justice, Walter had forgotten that there was anTthing 
more tlian a vague genenJ prophecy of evil in the fact 
that somebody might be going to die. Agnes had al- 
ready learned some of Madelon's terrors, and knew 
what her boy was going to say, and she sent him away 
with quickened steps, and took her book and began to 
read. It was a novel she was reading, stränge as that 
may seem to some people; and in this terrible moment, 
when her heart was sinking within her under all kinds 
of sorrows, it was the agonies of a young girl who had 
quarrelled with her lover that the poor wife had to 
read. What could she do? There are women, no 
doubt, who conld have been brave enough to confine 
themselves at such a time to books of a character more 
in accordance with a death-bed; but Agnes was a wo* 
man, humble and tender, with a sense of the impossi- 
bilities and of the cravings of nature. She knew, even 
if she could have done it, that it would have been no 
good to read religious books to Boger, and to try at 
that late period to interest him in them. She read the 
Bible to him when she could, but that was only now 
and then; and therefore, though she suffered horribly 
as she did it, and those trivial fictitious woes seemed 
to her miserable and childish beyond expression, in 
face of her own, she went on reading her novel. It 
amused the sufferer by times, and made him forget 
himself and his pains and weakness for a moment, now 
and then; and though Agnes feit in her heart that 
she might have attempted something different, and had 
to contend against the thought that she was yielding 
to necessity, and not doing her best, she took up her 
book, like a martyr, and went on. What could she 
do? To have roused him a little, and made him think 
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tenderlj and hopeftdlj of tbe Father and tbe Son, and 
ibsi new world to which he was going, waa a desire 
Btronger in her heart than anything elae in the world; 
bnt in the meantime, all she fonnd it possible to do 
waa to amnae him, and make the preciona momenta, of 
which he had now so few, paas more genüj. Thia 
waa all, except praying night and day by a kind of ^ 
habit, which did not abandon her mind even whe» ahe 
waa reading. All the time, as in an undertone, ahe 
waa praying 6od for the dying man; and meanwhile, 
she went on reading the novel abont the lovers* qnanel 
with the steadiest voice. As for Boger, he gave it bat 
a half attention, but at the same time, he waa pleased 
to hear it Broken thonghts abont Beatrice, who waa 
Coming to see him, and abont Madeion, who was a 
fool to be frightened, and had no right to take the 
babies downstairs, altemated in his mind with the stoxy 
of the pretty pensive yonng heroine who had qnarrelled 
with her lover; and dien in the midst,\like a flash of ^ 
light, wonld come the sense that alMhis wonld come ^ 
to an end snddenly, and he wonld be gone — who 
conld teil where? — into the presence of 6od — to 
the jndgment-throne, which it was so hard . to attach 
his thonghts to; and then a faint sort of wonder abönt ' 
what he believed in wonld come to his mind, and his 
thonghts wonld falter into the Creed, the easiest and 
simplest Statement, ^'And in Jesus Christ his Son, onr 
Lord.'* After that the light wonld go ont, aa if it had 
been a lamp in somebody's hand, going paat, and he 
wonld come back again to the stoxy and the love- 
qnanrel, which Agnes always continned reading with 
her ateady yoice. Heaven knows it waa an nnsatia- 
&ctoxy way to gp throngh one*s dying, and by times- 
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tfae wife's heart contracted with pain, and dotibl^ and 
self-reproadi; bat those who know best vhat death-bedr, 
firti, will, pe^haps, blame Agjues Treveljan the least^ 
In tbe moming Beatrice came, obeying the invita- 
tion she had received. Miss Trevelyan bad had a 
struggle with herseif before she did it, bat in the iand 
the better angel conqaered. She did not sa7 a word 
to Agnes, nor acknowledge her presence except bj the 
coldest and briefest indination of the head; bat at 
heärt she did not make any attack apon her sister-in- 
law, to aggravate Boger. As for Agnes, she was veiy 
nearly anconscioas, so far as she was henself concemed, 
and might, indeed, have been snbjected to many covert 
insalts withoat knowing it She had forgotten, so far 
as a haman creatare coald, that she had a separate 
Personality at all; and, indeed, by want of noorishment 
and want of rest, had attained — as perfect health and 
a streng inspiring motive sometimes make possible — a 
certain independence of her own bodily power and 
senses, and moved aboat with something of the freedom 
of a disembodied creatare. Beatrice, who was herseif 
not incapable of devotion, had anything ever occarred 
to her to draw it forth, perceived something of diis 
withoat being willing to perceive it, and tamed her 
back apon her brother's wife, that no sentiinent of .pity 
or sympathy might move her towards the woman whom 
she disliked. **If yoa will write to me as soon as yoa 
are able to be moved, I will make ^lürraDig^ments foir 
receiving yoa at Trevelyan,'* she said to Boger, ignor- 
ing, half by force of nataral Opposition and antagonism, 
half becaase it seemed kind not to be aware how hope- 
less matters were, the fatal certainty ihat was written 
in «very line of her brotherV &ce. 
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«^I iball never go to Trerdyui,*' said Bogeri wiih 
a ngh; ^it eomei too late, like moat things. Yon ean 
tdl mj &tber I donH bear him any malioey though he's 
treated me shabbily. Oood-bye, Beatrice. Did Agnes 
teil 7<m abont the baby? I think it*s like ihe Tre- 
▼eljraiia, and 70a might take a little interest in it wh^ 
it gfowi np. That'a all Fve got to say. DcmH let Siiu 
Boger botber Agnee. (Jood-byel Sbe*ll write and teil 
70a if an7diing kappena. I bope 70« will kaye a 
pleaaant yisit; if it doean't come to too qniok an end 
throngb me — ^ 

*^I bope it will come to a rety qoiek end flurongk 
70a, and that 7on*ll call me soon to take 70a to Corn"» 
walL Gh)od-b7e, Boger. Take great care, and donH 
let 7oiiigelf be dittaribed. Well talk of eveiTtliing 
wben 70a get welL Good-b7el** said Beatrice. That 
waa how Ae tbooght it best to signify ker want of 
confidence in ihe wife, who bad nothmg to do witb 
wbat the7 were to talk abont; bat thongh sbe spoke so 
indi£rerentl7, the kiss she gave her brother was long 
and sad, like a farewell, and she kniried out of ihe 
room to conceal ihe tears that were in ker 0708. This 
time Hrs. TreYel7an did not follow her downstairs; on 
the contnuy, Agnes took her place softt7 b7 ihe bed- 
side. If she had an7 sense of relief in feeling ihat her 
hnsband was ihns left to her tendance wiihout fear of 
interroption, it was made oyerwhelming and terrible 
b7 die accompan7ing feeling, ihat the ties of life were 
ihns diopping off fiom him, and ihat now noihing re- 
mained to hold him to the world bat the most intimate 
and dosest bond of alL She conld not ignore, üke 
Beatriee, die oertain^ that was in Boger's wom« and 
shiningefes. , .r 
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^'Toa are tired,** she said. ^^I am going to read 
the Psalms, which yon said you liked yesterday, Boger. 
If you lie quite stiU, perhaps.^by-and-by yon will get 
to sleep.** 

''Presendy," said Boger. ^'Tbere*8 Beatrice done 
wiiL Slie*8 the only one I erer cared abont — not 
that she^s much to boast of, yon know; bnt it feels a 
little qneer to finish off like tbis. It*8 a dismal sort of 
thing saying good-bye to eveiybody; I don*t know, my 
darling, how I am to say it to yon." 

*^0h never, Boger, never!" said Agnes, pntting her' 
face down npon the tbin band which she was bolding 
in her own. 

**I snppose I shall be happy and not mind,** said 
Boger, with a sigh. "That*s wbat they all say, at 
least; but it*s odd to think of it, yon know. Anyhow, 
1*11 be too far gone to know when yoti leave me; and 
now, if yon like, yon can get yonr book." 
'^ This was how Boger Trevelyan died — not that 
day, nor immediately, but before the year was ended 
— withont very mndi more suffering, but also without 
any special intensification of feeUng, or sense of 
awakening to the solemn things that lay before bim. 
He made all the responses quite faithfnlly and humbly, 
and received all the consolations of the Ghurch, witti- 
out ever getting beyond the idea that he supposed he 
should be happy and not mind, and yet that, on the 
whole, it was stränge and a little hard. His soul went 
out of the World without excitement — not complain- 
ing, certainly not afraid, but still a little surprised and 
at a loss wbat to make of it He never made any 
question abont his faith, nor doubted that he should be 
happy, as he said; but took it for granted| with a com« 
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posure and Bimplicitjr which wonld have baffled any 
spectator of keen religioiu senribilitieSy/He died, and 
mouming and li^rlraAgg feil npon the Konse that aU this 
time had been so absorbed and preoccupied. And tbiis 
a termination oame to ihe second period of Agnes 
Treydjan's life. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

Pablto Oplatoa. 

BoosB Tbbyeltah died, and darkness and silenco 
feil on the honse on the Green — the prettj honse 
which Stanfield, in the first year of her marriage, be- 
fore any trouble came, had boilt for his danghter. She 
was now mistress, sole nustress of the habitation pro- 
vided for her by her father's loye. The grand com- 
plication of her lot had come to an end. It mattered 
bnt little now that Sir Boger Treyelyan's son had mar- 
ried beneath him, ihat the blacksmith-s danghter had 
made a match out of her own sphere. Society had no- 
thing further to do with it Agnes was again in her 
native village, snpported by her &ther*s bounty; and 
those ten momentons years, which embraced all her 
independent life, had passed away like a yision. Life 
itself is long and weaxy enough in most cases: it is the 
active existence — the portions of life that are worth 
calling by that name — which pass away like a tale 
that is told. 

And, natarally, Windholm and her old friends took 
possession of A^es, who seemed thns thrown back 
npon them and left at their mercy. ''She never was 
took no notice of in the family,'* Mrs. Bogers said, 
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who took the lead in the personal difcnssions of the 
village, **and now as ke^$ gone, poor gendeman, she's 
got nothing to look to. I ho^ it'll be a waming to 
yon, all you girls,*' the moralist continned, wiih that 
fine faculty for improving the occasion which is com- 
mon to commentators, '^never to have anyihing ado 
with gentUmin. A many of them*8 deceirers — and if 
they ain't deceivers, they*re no good, as is to be seen 
in Agnes Stanfield. It ainH for her as I speak, for it 
was allays her pride that drew it all on; bat if she had 
a hope as she was to be made a lady of , and lifted np 
oTer all our heads — and I haven't no doubt in my 
mind as that was what she married for — look what it 
all comes to. She ain*t got a penny as doesn*t come 
from her poor old father, and never was took no notice 
of in the family; for they teil me Miss Trevelyan, as 
went to see her brother at the last, wam't not to say 
civil to Agnes. She's comed back on her own, with 
her litüe 'uns, as poor Polly Abbott did, her as mar- 
ried the soldier. That's the end of it all. She^ll never 
be made a lady now-a-days, if she was to live a hun- 
dred years." 

''But,** Said one of the younger auditors, '^our 
John, as works with Mr. Stanfield, says as the boy 
will be Sir Walter when his grandfather dies. He says 
as that bit of a ehild is as good as a baronet now poor 
Mr. Trevelyan's dead, and he'll have the Hall, and I 
don't know what he*ll not have — and it Stands to 
reason as his mother should be my lady — " 

'^Nodiing of the sort," said A&s. Bogers, indig^ 
nantly. ^^You teil him from me to talk about things 
as he knows about I teil you she'll never be my 
^'idy if she was to live to a hundred. No, no; she's 
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lost her chance, Agnes hiuu The boy*!! be pnttö 
Behool and bronght np different, and it ain*t a xnany 
young men as cares that about tbeir mothers to make 
ladiea of ihem aa waa neyer bom to be ladiea; eren if 
abe raiea bim, that^a to say, and &e ain*t wbat I call 
a ftrong ehild; — boya ia allaya a tronble to rare^ 
When Üiey're babbies it'a awfol, aa my poor Loniaa 
conld teil yon. No, it*B jnat an example and aawam- 
ing, that'a wbat it ia. If one of mine waa to take np 
wiih a gendeman, like Agnes Stanfield, Td break my 
beert He hadnH a penny, badn*t 1fr. Trevelyan, for 
Sir Boger wonld have nothing to say to bim, aa Hrs. 
Stanfield herseif told me; and all her grand hopea aS 
he^d make a lady of her — *' 

^'Bnt ainH she a lady?*' intenupted one of <he 
danghters thns speoified. "I nerer see nobody aa looks 
nicer — and keeps two serrants, and a nurse as is fbr- 
xin\ rd be content if it was me. If he^d gire me a 
honse like Mrs. Trevelyan's, and three serrants, and to 
go to all the parties, and be dressed np like she is, Fd 
many the first genüeman as asked me; and Mary Jane 
thinks the same as me." 

'*Yon*re two yonng fools, thafs what yon are,*' 
Said the mother. "Qo off to yonr work and don*t yon 
answer me. There's my Louisa, as was always con- 
sidered one of the Windholm beauties, and far better 
edicated than Agnes Stanfield — bat she had too mach 
sense, I can teU yon, to have anything to say to the 
likes of yonng Trevelyan. She maxried a man in.a 
comfortable way of bnsiness, as conld bny them all 
np; and doing weil and thriTing, and her hnsband aa 
hearty as hearty, and siz as pretty ehOdrenl And iiöw 
jw aee the Vother, her as had set her heart on "häng 
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a lady, she^s come back a widder, withont a penny. If 
she had married an honest man as conld carry on old 
Stanfield's business — '' 

The conversation was interrapted at ihat moment 
by an apparition which sent the gossips in tbe back 
Shop into a flutter of dismay and constemation. To 
be sore, there was a glass door closed between them, 
and Mary Jane, who was presiding at the counter, was 
innocent of any complicity in the gossip; but guilt is 
nerer courageous. It was Mrs. Trer^yan who had 
entered the shop, with Walter, to give some trifling 
Order. They all peeped at her from behind the little 
blinds, with sensations very different from those which 
the prelections of their entertainer were intended to 
produce. Agnes was pale, and her profound monming 
and the close line of white round her face under her 
black bonnet, increased the effect of her natural pale- 
ness and of her ezhausted looks. The young critics in 
the back parlour were not only silenced by the sight, 
but perhaps moved by a deeper touch of sympathetic 
enry — a more profound admiration than if Agnes had 
been "made a lady of," according to Mrs. Eogers' sense 
of the words. No sort of brilliant surroundings could 
have made the picture so impressive to the young Ima- 
gination, even when accustomed to rüder emblems, as 
the mouming of the young widow, her sadness and 
quietness, and that atmosphere of profound feeling that 
surrounded her. She was separated by her grief as 
much as by the other peculiarities of her lot, and set 
above them in a way more effectual than if Lady Tre- 
velyan^s carriage had been waiting at the door. No 
doubt, Louisa Rogers, whose husband was hearty as 
hearty, who was thriving in business, and had six 
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pretty ehiUren, waa tbe happier woniui of the two; 
bat if the choice between the two had beea offered at 
that moment to ihe spectaton in the background, ihe 
lot of Mra. Trevelyan, even in her diatresa and widow- 
hood, wonld oertainly have carried the day. The yonng 
women looked with a natural wonder and awe and 
interest npon a woman who had aonnded ao many 
deptha. When ahe went away again with hgr boy'a 
band in hera, there waa not a word forther aaid abont 
Agnea. ''Who conld have thooght ahe'd eome in jnat 
at that moment I" Ifra. Bogen aaid, looking, experienoed 
woman aa ahe waa, jnst a litde diaconcerted — and it 
waa certain that ihe moral ahe had taken auch paina to 
draw failed altogether of ita effect npon the minda of 
her danghtera and thär frienda, none of whom were at 
all diacouraged aa to the reanlts of marrying a gentle- 
man by the aight of Agnea Trenrelyan. On the whole, 
if ihe reaolt waa to be eqnal, not one of theae enter- 
priaing yonng women would have ahrank from ihe ne- 
ceasary meana. 

But it waa not alone in ihe lower regions of Wind- 
holm ihat Agnea and her fortonea were diacoaaed. She 
waa a good deal talked of in ihe Cedara, where Hinnie 
Fox had cried oTor Boger*8 deaih, and had been aobered 
and yet enconraged in her foUy by hia prematore end. 
She was yeiy aorry for Agnea in her heart, which waa 
not a bad litüe heart at bottom, and a li^e aahamed 
of hehielf , and yet more certain ihan eyer ihat poor 
Mr. Trevdyan wonld have been veiy di£Ferent if hia 
wife had been a woman worthy of him, and who conld 
haye made him happy. LitÜe IGaa Fox almoat ihonght 
it waa her miaaion to devote heraelf to Boger*a ehildien, 
and try to make np to ihem for ihe defidendea of their 
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motber — bat tbere were difficulties in the way of that 
pious Intention; for, to be snre, when she was in Hn. 
Trevdjaxi^B Company, Miss Minnie did not feel herseif 
80 snperior as when she looked at Agnes from a dis- 
tance, and remembered that she was the blacksmith's 
daughter. As for the yicar and his wife, they were 
interested more serionsly, yet each in a different way. 
Mr. Freke, as everybody knows, was eccentric, and 
had very bdd ideas. It had nerer been his opinion, 
for example, that Eoger Trevelyan had had the worse 
of it in the nnquestionable ineqoality of his marriage« 
No doubt ihere was a great difference between the 
baronet*s son and the blacksmith's daughter; bnt then 
the yicar, who was always odd, took it npon him to 
think that there was also a difference of another de- 
scriptton between the woman who inherited William 
Stanfield's large and tender natore, and the man who 
derived to some extent the qualities of his mind from 
Sir Boger Trevelyan; and, to teil the tmth, Mr. Freke 
was not so sorry for Agnes in her present distress, as 
nnder all the circumstances he ought to have been. 
The vicar, for his own part, was happy enough in his 
way, and yet had never been particularly happy all his 
life. He had nothing to complain of , and got along 
very well, on the whole; and his wife was a good 
woman, who, if she did not enter into his specolations, 
and the special workings of his mind, still understood 
him better than anybody eise understood him. But 
with all thb moderate and temperate enjoyment, his 
life had been such, that the question of happiness had 
never come prominently before him, as the great ques- 
tion of existence; and looking at Agnes Trevelyan, not 
as a wife who had lost her husband, but as a human 
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oreatare plaoed in better ör worse cireninstiaicee for itajB 
development, he was not, as we have said, bo grietfl 
tot her in her widowhood aa wonld bare beoome hft: 
decgyman, whose dnty it was to console and sympa« 
thise wiih die woonded and sonowflil of his floek. - 

*\So fiur as I can see, it was the best {hing he oonld 
do,'* Said the viear. "He never was good for mnofa, 
poor feilowl I donH mean to say I am not son^ for" 
bim; — that is, I don't mean to saj it is not altogether 
a hoxrible mysteiy why that old sinner of a father 
shonld be left liying, and ihis yonng fellow, whowas 
not a bad fellow, shonld be hniried off so qniekly ; ^^ 
bat it is no nse talhing of these ihings« And so far as 
she is eoncemed, yon know, I think for my own part 
it was the best thing he conld do." 

"Hr. Freke, yon are always past my oomprehen* 
sion/' Said hiswife. "How ean it possiUy be the 
best thing fbr her? It ne^er was a marriagel appnnred 
of ; thongh I thonght it my dnty to stand by her, for 
she was always a veiy good giil in her way. But no- 
body can deny that d)e has tomed out very well, and 
done a great deal better than anyone had a right to 
expect It is jnst like yon to say it is the best thing 
for her. I don't know anything more sad, for my part, 
than to be left a yonng widow with litüe ehildrm to 
bring np, and all the responsibiliiy; and then, what- 
eyer &idts Agnes may have, nobody eonld ever say 
she was not very fond of her hnsband. Poor thingl I 
am rerVf reiy soixy for her, for my pari'* 

"Oh yes, to be snre,*' said the Yioar, "that is all 
right^ I am sony for her too — bnt on the whole, yon 
know, thongh I see rery litde good in phUosophy, or 
in ianytiiing eise for that matter, one has tcP^loek at 
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things oceasionally firom Übe broader point of view. A 
big ^grief and to be done with it, is better thaa being 
cat ihto little pieces for jearf and yean — and then a 
man wben he dies leaves charity and peace bebind 
bim, whereas, wben he lives, he is often borribly ag- 
grarating. IVe seen soenes with that good Stanfield 
that were enongh to make the poor girl hate her hus- 
band. I am snre I cannot teil vhy she did not If 
sbe had been a reasonable being, with a due sense of 
logic, sbe would have conceived such a contempt for 
Treveljan as is quite inconsistent with love in my way 
of thiiüdng. There was Stanfield snpporting them all, 
and yet Coming in, in bis modest way, as if it was 
they who were doing bim a favonr; and there was 
Trevelyan insnlting bim, sneering at bim, setting bim 
down as if he knew nothing. Agnes had a great deal 
too good a head not to bare seen all that Fortnnately, 
women are inaccessible to reason, or eise sbe would 
have hated bim as I say.*' 

"It is yery cruel of you to call up snch recoUec- 
tions," Said ULrs. Freke. "The poor fellow is dead and 
gone, and it is dreadM to discass bis faults wm!^ 

"To be snre,'* said the vicar, "that is exactly what 
I expected you to say. Indeed, it is exactly what I 
have been saying. Now she forgets all that, you know. 
Poor Boger is restored back again to the ideal shape 
which I have no doubt he wore wben she consented to 
marry bim; — and these children will grow up to think 
their father was the best man that ever lived, and the 
most dreadful loss to them, instead of finding him out 
to be rery ordinary and very useless, as they would 
have been sure to do had he lived. To be sure it was 
no virtne of bis, poor fellow, to die; — but if you tum 
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to ihe oiher aspect of affain, why that old reprol>at6 
shoold not liave been cleared off die face of the earüi, 
and poor Boger left to mellow in prosperity, ihat*B what 
I c^a*t teil 70a. That side of tihe question is too ter- 
rible for me. I daresay he wonld have made a rery 
tblerable sqnire, and been happy enough, and given 
Agnes leave to be aa happy aa she could. That*8 the 
Bolntion I should have chosen, had I had anythii^ tp 
do wiih it I snppose it is better aa it is. At aU events,** 
Said Mr. Freke, getting np hastily, '^a man wonld go 
mad altogether V he conld not believe it muH be 
best" 

''I am 8ure a great many people in the parish wonld 
think you had gone mad airaady if they keard yon,'* 
Said bis wife, with a tone of injury. '*I wish yon wonld 
not talk in that dreadfnl way. I don*t see, for my part, 
why Sir Boger shonld be kiUed off to make way for 
Ag^es Stanfield, and make her happy. I don*t snppose, 
from 1(11 one hears, that the change wonld be mneh to 
hü benefit, poor man; and poor Boger, on the oon- 
trary, was so pions and so resigned. I am going to 
call Äere, and ask how the baby is, 1fr. Freke. It 
had a litüe cold yesterday, when I met it ont with 
Madeion. There will be some change made, I shonld 
iI^nk, when she has had time to come to henelf. I 
never conld think how they were able to keep np three 
senrants and a boy for the garden, even when he was 
living, poor fellow; and it wonld be qnite absurd for 
Agnes, who, of conrse, will be seeing nobody. I shall 
adk her abont it as «oon as I haye an opportonity. Mrs« 
Percy wonld be glad to have Madeion, to speak G^erman 
in their nnrsery. These are things that nerer oome into 
a man*s head; bnt it wonld be a great deal more sen? 
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siUe to giye a litde tbonght to that tiian to say, when 
the poor thing*8 hnsband dies, that it is the best thing 
he could do.'* 

^'It is qnite trae, notwithstanding," said the yicar, 
retiring a Utile before the practical aspect of affairs as 
presented to him by his wife. He had not mnch to say 
on that question, nor did he feel himself qualified to 
advise. *'For my part, I*d rather not meet her just 
now, for it is hard to know what to say to her,'* said 
Mr. Freke. **It's a litüe hard to teil a woman like 
that, that it*s all for the best Y^, go, Harriet; you 
will do her more good than I should." And with this 
the yicar walked all round the room with the skirts of 
his long coat flying behind him, and bolted out of the 
door when he got to it the second time — - which was 
his general mode of retiring when he had been beaten; 
as, to be snre, he generally was. 

Urs. Freke was very well aware she wonld do Agnes 
more good than her husband; she was very sorry for 
the sorrowful young woman, but her sorrow was not 
of the specolative, nor even of the caressing and sen- 
timental sort She thonght it wonld be a great deal 
better for Mrs. Trevelyan to be roused up a Utile, and 
recaUed to her motherly anxieties abont the baby, and 
to the cares of economy, which were now more neces- 
sary than ever — or at least so A&s. Freke eondaded. 
Perhaps, on the whole, with the kindest intentions in 
the World, she was even less chariiable to Agnes than 
the gossips in Mrs. Bogers* back shop; for, to do them 
justice, the worst they proposed was to make an ex- 
ample of her, as an instance of unsuccessful ambition; 
whereas the vicar's wife feit a Utile like a benevolent 
tiger, whose natural prey had been restored, and went 
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fordi with ihe Aill mteadon of taldiig Agnes into bor 
own hindi and making a rammaiy end of anj fine-ladj 
affeetations, or adf-indiilgeiice that was ridionloiis — as 
Hn. Ereke eondaded — in her eondition of life. Jf 
Boger^s widow had been a ladj« then« to be snxei she 
migbt bare bad some rigbt to be prostrated witfa grief, 
and nneqnal to-aiij exerdon; bnt the matter was entiielj^ 
different with Agnes Stanfield. Mrs. Freke aoooxdfaiglj 
made ber wajr to the Green, intending to ^^speak seri- 
onsly** to Mrs. Trevelyan abont ber cirenmstanoes, and 
to teil ber tfaat it was a dnty sbe owed ber cbfldien to 
dismiss Madeion and diminisb ber bonsebold. Sbe bad 
even tbe intention of appealing to Agnes*s eonseienoe; 
wbetber it was rigbt to go on oceapying a boose of tfaat 
size, and wbetber it woidd not be wise, on the whole, 
to go back to ber father*S| wbere there was plenty of 
room, as Mrs. Freke knew; thnsi on the whole, it was 
not a yagae mission of consolation whieb led the dergj- 
womaa of tbe parish to Windholm Oieen. Perbaps the 
yiear was rigbt in thinking that to die was about the 
best ihing Boger Trevelyan coold do; bnt at tbe same 
time, if be was not mneb good to ber in other wajs, 
ber bnsband bad been a defence to Agnes. Howerer 
well-disposed friends may be, thej can scareely take 
apon them to administer this kind of ad^ice and ad- 
monition to a wife who bas ber bnsband to stand hj 
her. Now all that was ehanged, and the natural an* 
thorities oonsidered it not only their rigbt, bat tbeir 
dn|t7, to interfere. 

' ^Mj dear, jon mnst not fret too mnch,** Mrs. Freke 
Said, taidng Mrs. Trerdysk^ band. *^It mnst be for 
ibe'best;that things bare bappo&ed as ihe7 bare done. 
jB# is bappj, and does ' not want jou anj more; ; and 
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jovL must bear np for the sake of your family. Poor 
things! what would become of them if auTthing were 
to happen to jou? The Treveljans might take Walter; 
bat tbink of jour two dear little girls — and babj bad 
a very nastj congb wben I met her out jesteräaj. 
I shonld not have tmsted her out of doors had it 
been me." 

Agnes was ronsed hj ihis, as was natural, to sudden 
anxietj — anxiety quick and sbaip, that went to her 
heart In her deep depression and discouragement she 
was ready to think every cloud a storm. 

^^Baby?" she said, faltering. ^*Did you think she 
looked ill? I thought it was nothing. Perhaps I have 
been thoughüess, and preoccupied with mjrself." 

'^My dear, I do not blame 70U," said Mrs. Freke. 
''I am sure it is quite natural, and the cough may be 
nothing, 70U know; but still, at this time of the year 
— and then so m&nj things come on with a cough — 
and I think I have heard you say that they had never 
had the measles nor anything. Speaking of that, I 
should like to know what you mean to do about Ma- 
deion. I suppose you don't mean to keep her nawf — 
a foreign nurse is a kind of luzury, you know; and 
then, I understand you don't have anything firom the 
Trevelyans, and to keep up a house like this must be 
a little hard on your father, Agnes. I think I know 
of a very good place for Madeion as soon as you have 
made up your mind what you are going to do." 

**I do not think Madeion wishes to leave us," said 
Agnes, faintly. She was so quiet and composed that 
Mrs. Freke had not thought a great deal of preface ne- 
cessary; and Mrs. Trevelyan feit as if she had suddenly 
been seized upon and dragged forth into the noise of 
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lifo out of a soROwftil dream. Sbe woke ap to aiunrer 
with a painAil dnll raipzise, and ihat realiaation of ber 
changed eixenmstaiioes whidli, after one of those panses 
of angnish wliieh inteipret a lifo, always comes npon 
ihe forlorn ramror with ihe question, ^'What do 7011 
mean to do?*' 

**I was not talking of Madelon^s wiahes,*' said Mrs. 
Freka, ''bnt of what jou think best in the cüffbam- 
stances, mj dear. I am sfsxe jou don*t want so many 
ser^ants now. Of oouzse, it idll be some time before 
jon think of going into societj; and being as 70a are 
with the Treyel7ans, and no prospect now of ooming 
into ihe propertf — ^" 

''Flease don^t 8a7 an7 more/* said Agnes; *'I snp- 
pose I shaU have to think abont these things some 
time; bat not now. It is so short a time — I am not 
able; don*t sa7 an7 more now." 

^'M7 dear, it will do 70a good to cr7,'* said the 
viear's wife. DonH mind me; 70a know ihat all I 
wish is to be a tme finend to 7on, Agnes. I am snre 
there is nobod7 in the world more sony than I am. I 
feit it as if he had be^i one of m7 own connexions,'* 
said Mrs. Freke, drjring her e7es; "and so 7onng — 
and so nice as he alwa7B was. I was alwa7s yery 
fond of Hr. Treyel7an. Bat then he is happ7, m7 
dear! That is alwaTS ihe great consolation; and ihe 
longer 70a are of looking ihings in ihe figice, the harder 
it will be. It is not Hadelon alone, bat eveiTthing. 
Yon know 70a hare 7oar famil7 to ihink of , now ihat 
the7 haye nobod7 bat 70a. As long as the7 "^ ^ 
7oang, it is so mach easier to save a litde; and then 
to look after ihem 7oarself woald do 70a good. There 
is notfaing so good as oceapati(»L I woald adyise 70a, 
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if you would be guided by me, to leave tliis hoiise, 
wliicli is 80 expensive to keep up, and choose one of 
tlic nmids to go witli you. And theu you could citlier 
go to your father's, or take a little cottage, or find 
apartmcnts, or something. That is what I would ad- 
vise, if you would be guidcd by mc." 

AVliile Mrs. Frcke was making tliis speecli, Agnes, 
wliose calmness was not yet so strongly establislied as 
to be able to maintain itself in tlie face of mingled 
condolence and attack, liad broken down completely; 
but even her breaking do^m, and the despair that came 
over her, were self-restrained , and did not frighten the 
spectator. The peculiarity in her gi'ief was that it 
seized upon her and struggled with her visibly, but 
that she never gave lierself up to it, nor abdicated her 
painful sway and authority over herseif. She was 
scarcely able to speak when her visitor's address had 
come to an end; and yet she did speak, and niade an 
end of the interference, which in its very kindness was 
humiliating. Agnes feit all her faculties quickened 
and made vivid by her grief. She was conscious of 
everything that passed and everything that was said to 
lier as she had never been before-, and even in a way 
she feit the mortification wliich her visitur did not in- 
tend her to feel. There was, perhaps, even a certain 
consolation to her wounded love in this sudden proof 
that things could be said to Roger's widow which never 
woukl have been said to bis wife. And thus the new 
wound did the little that was possible to hejil the great 
uound, by giving her a new rcason to mourn over 
lioger — a new occasion to feel her bitter loss. 

*'My father will help me to arrange everything," 
said Agnes. ''IIc is so good to me, he has not said 
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«nythiiig jet Tardon me if I cannot tolk about it 
Qoi bas ttiU kft me one natural counsellor — bat I 
know it is kind of yon!*' Mrs. Trevelyan added, with 
a litde haste. She did not say ihe appearance and 
manner were crael, bat perbapB someihing in her tone 
or her look conveyed diat idea to the mind of Mrs. 
Freke. The viear's wife drew away her band suddenly 
and grew crimson, and had a great mind to be «igiyf 
bat Aen she was a good woman, and feit that Agnes 
had reason for what she had said. 

*^Ohl I do not mean to interfere,*' she said; and. 
ihen there was a paose. It is not pleasant to have 
good advice rejected, even when it is given onasked; 
and the mortification had transferred itself to the wrong 
side, and Mrs. Freke was undergoing the pain, not al- 
ways disagreeable, of soffering for well-doing. And, to 
bo sare, die coold have bome that; bat then at thät 
moment Mrs. Trefrelyan, who was one of those people 
who eoojd not be calcalated apon ezaedy as to what 
she might do or say, took back the band that had been 
withdrawn from her between her own two hands, whieh 
were so blanehed and wom, and pat down her wan 
&ce apon ii 

''I have no more heart to think of anything," she 
Said. "It is so long ihat I have only planned, and 
thonght, and lived for Mm; and now I can do nothinjg 

noüüng — for him/* said Agnes. The words came 
hintxly ont like sobs, with a hard stifled breath between. 
vTiie 'viöar's wife was not a woman to resist ihat pa- 
ihetic confidence. She pat her arms roand the moorn- 
fbllfigoEe beside her, änd borst oat ciying into tears 
more:passionate ifaan ihose of Agnes. She coold be 
IntrosiTe a^d tröoblesome, and eren impertin^t, with- 
igMf . u, 8 
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out tliinking of it, but she could not figlit against iia- 
tiirc; aiul she was a good woman in her heart. 



ClIAPTER X. 

Aloiic. 

TiiERE are iew things in this lifc s« sad as thc as- 
pect ot* a hoiisc in whicli n long ilhicss has coine to an 
ond, aud deatli has taken away thc ohjoct ot' niany 
caros; and whcn it is thc hcad of thc honsc, tlic chiel* 
pcrsoii in it, who is gone, thc sight is yct nioro p;i- 
thetic. 'IMic room looks so silcnt, so descrted, which 
used to Ijc thc ccntre of the anxious househohl. The 
wliito vacancy aiul eniptincss wliorc oncc so nnudi stif- 
f'cring, so niany cares and anxictics wcre, the ludd snn- 
shine cntcring in unahashcd through thc window that 
nsod to bc voilcd so carcfnily, are tliings that go to 
thc heart. And thon whcn, as in tliis casc, thcrc are 
fhihlrcn nierry ui>stairs, forgotting or altogolhor nnaware 
of the h»ss fcn* all their livcs that thoy havc sustaincd; 
and down beluw, all silcnt, a woman by horsclf, pale 
with watching, wcary of lifo, tiying again, as far a« 
she niay, to steady hcrsclf, and sct fortli once more on 
the same road whcrc she has bcon arrcstcd, and beaten 
down and tramplcd on the ground. She has to gct np 
again, and pick up the rcnniants that are left and go 
on; thoro is nothing eise for it; but it is hard work; 
and this was what Agnes Trevelyan was making up 
her niind to do. 

She remaiucd alone all the afternoon after Mrs. 
Krekc left her. She had clung to Walter wlien "all 
was ovcr/' and kept him by her; but tlien it came into 
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her sad heart to tihiiik that ihe boj was looking pale, 
and she sent bim away; and then die irould have ihe 
hthj on her lap, which being speechless was a still 
better eomforter; bat this iaj she continaed alone. She 
had meant to ihink, but tbinbing is such hard work; 
and dien it seemed so natural to ask herseif what was 
ihe good of it now; and then, poor sonl, she went 
seardung throngh all Ker thonghts and recoUectioAs for 
comfort and found so litde. The darkness seemed to 
press round her and baffle her on evexj t&äe. It is 
not difficult to specnlate npon heaven in the abstract, 
espedally when it is only, so to speak, in one*s own 
interest; bat then Agnes had parted with her hosband 
upon ihose ^ark and mTSterioas boandaries, and her 
heart was breaking to find some trace of bim again on 
ihe oiher side. It was bat litde comfort to her to be 
told he Was happy« The hard ihing was, to be henoe- 
forward onable to form any idea of bim, where he was, 
or what he might be doing, or even what dianges bis 
natare had sostained in ihe transition from one world 
to the oiher. A saindy white shade, with golden harp 
and glistening wings, conveyed to her no idea of Boger 
— no link of connexion with bim; and this was why 
she tamed back so cast down and discooraged from 
ihat search into the anknown, which is the grand oo- 
cnpation of ihe sorrowfal. She read over and over all 
she coold find in the Bible on that sabject, bat it gave 
her very little enlightenment **In my Father*s hoose 
are many mansions — I go to prepare a place for yoa.'* 
Enoogh for faiih, bat nothing for the ayidity, and ea- 
riosity, and longing of love*, not an idea where, or how, 
er even what he was; only ihat he was well; and it is 
so hard to content the heart wiih that When she 
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roused herseif from this search in wUicb there was so 
litde satisfaction, the idea of new arrangements made 
her heart sick. And yet, to't>e snre, she had to think 
of them — to weigh with herseif what it was right to 
do for her children's sake, and to oontemplate the po* 
sition in which she stood, cut off from all defence, snb- 
ject to advice, and reprimand, and exhortation — not 
knowing what her hushand*s famüj might have to say 
to her, and knowing well that, except snch sncconr as 
came from her father, there was nohody to take her 
part. 

This last consideration, however, was, strangely 
enough, a kind of comfort to Agnes. She had a con- 
sciousness, which even his death could not quite re- 
move, of the weakness of poor Eoger^s character, and 
the litde good he had heen in the world; bat the more 
she feit his loss the greater her want of protection 
and defence appoared, the more she was able to ezalt 
Boger in her thoaghts. There is a sweetness even in 
the desolation that says to itself — ^'This would not 
have happened had he been here/* She took all the 
oonsolation she could out of this, as she sat alone with 
the tears on her pale cheeks. If Boger had been 
living, the questions which she was now asking herself 
would have been unnecessary. If Boger had been 
living, nobody would have ventured to intrude on her 
privacy, and give her advice as to her individual 
affairs, which was,.to a certain eztent, impertinent, 
however well-meant it might be. Thus she seemed to 
herself to have the means provided to her hands of 
ezalting and defending poor Boger's memory from any 
implied censure or faint approbation. And with that 
her mind z^tumed to the sad freedom in which she 
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foxmd henelf — the libertj to have ker own wa^i: 
which ig 80 pleasant in some drciimfltftiices, so miser- 
able in others. There was nobody to liinder her from 
doing as she pleased, or to contradiot her plana, and 
make her efforts yain. Eyeiything was in her own 
hands to establish or to destroy. Bat tfaen there still 
remained one bond npon this desolate fteedom; and^ 
that was her fatfaer, who was eoming in the evening' 
to bear her Company, and oomfort her as well as he 
Goold, as he had done almost tevery erening rinee 
Boger died. 

When Stanfield airived he fonnd his danghter 
sitting by the fire, nnoccnpied, as Agnes had never 
been in the old days; and Walter standing by her 
side, wiih her arms round him, and leaning Ins head 
against her. The boy was eontemplating wistfnlly 
Mb mother's tears, not knowing what to do or to say 
— keeping veiy qniet and looking at her, as the onlj 
practical means of being, as all the senrants a^lnred 
him to be, "a oomfort" to her. He had eried with 
her at first, bnt the fountain of his tears was soon 
exhansted, and now he oonld only oontemplate with a 
little awe, and even perhaps a little weariness, the 
slow big tears that eontinned to come to her eyes. 
And she had talked to him a little at first, tili it be- 
came apparent to Agnes that all the power of reooUee* 
tion and monming that there was in her little boy's 
mind had been exhansted, and that it was only with a 
kind of mechanical melaneholy that he listened to 
what she was saying. And then she recognised that 
the child eonld not foUow her, and that she had al* 
readjr gone tax beyond his reach withont knowing it; 
and she bec»me sUent, bnt yet held him fast, with'a 
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sense that the pain in her heart was eased a litde 
when Walter pressed close to her, and moved in bis 
childisli resdessness within her ann. Stanfield thonght 
there could be nothing more^sad than the two silent 
fignres hj the fire — the mother gazing into it with 
her ejeB dilated and large with teara, and the child 
regarding her with wistftd wonder and sympathj. 
There was still a sadder picture in störe if he had 
known it; bnt in the meantime it was near Christmas, 
and all the world was making merrj; and the sight of 
his danghter, thus changed and broken down, went to 
the blacksmith*s heart 

'*It is time that Walter should go upstairs,** said 
Agnes; '*I have kept bim too long, perhaps, bat it was 
for Company. Father, if jon have time, I want to 
speak to jon abont all our affairs to-night" 

"I have always time for all jou have to say to 
me, my darling,". said Stanfield; **bnt don*t vex yonr- 
self with affairs. * If anybody comes to trouble jou, 
send them to me/' 

'^Nobody has come to trouble me except Mrs. 
Freke, who is very kind," said Agnes. *'She offered 
to get a place for Madeion, and she gave me her 
advice abont leaving here. I want you to teil me 
what jon think. You have been our support for a 
long time, father. I know it very well, though I have 
not said much; but now things — are different Manj 
things ihat were necessarj are — not — ; that is, I 
can do without them. She was quite right; I should 
not put you to such expense.'' 

"What is ihis about expense?** said Stanfield. 
"That is my share of the business, litde one. I wish 
I could take your share on my Shoulders too; but I 
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can'ti for it*s agaanst nfttaxe. Never miad the eagy 
pari of it; 70a have enongli to bear.'* 

'^Yes/* Said Agnes; *^bat ihere are women that 
have everydüng to bear — the grief, no less, and all 
the cazes, and perhaps to work for their ehfldren — 
and 70U spare me eyerything. I am no better, no 
weaker than the rest." 

'*aod forbidl" seid tbe Uaeksmith. 'Tve^nown 
women tbat had all that to do, and Vre beard them 
BBj it was wdl for them; bat a man is not to stand 
aside and leave the bürden to bis only ehild. That 
wonld be ont of reason. Yen are all I bare in the 
World, and all that I have is yonrs. DonH speak of 
this any mpre." 

''Bat I ooght to speak of it," said Agnes. ''Father! 
remember ihe change of circomstanoes — ihere were 
many diings neoessarjr that are neeessary no longer. 
JXf,*' Said Mn. Trerdyan, gasping a litde, notwith- 
standing her composore, "had habits, different — I 
will never forget yoar goodness to bim — bat I am 
yoar daoghter, and what is good enoogh for 70a is 
reiy good for me. Father! will 70a take me home?'' 

A passing q^asm contracted Stanfield's beert — a 
thrill of longing, a pang of sdf^restraant To see 
Agnes in her old place, and watch her children dail7, 
hoarl7 growing ap round bim! Bat then the black- 
smiih was not osed to considering himself. He took 
time to think before he answered, and bis broad calm 
07^ shone apon Agnes with a radiance like the san- 
shine. It was not with an7 little candle of bis own 
ihat he ezamined what was before bim, bat with an 
impartial da7light of Observation. He shook bis head 
softl7 as he looked at her. 
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^'Yon 0r# at Lome, little one!'* be said; and hui 
eyes went aside for a moment, to go round the room 
with a certain caressing pleaaure in the look; for had 
he not chosen everything in it for her, down to the 
minntest particalar? Poor Boger, though his wife put 
it all to his credit, had connted for very litde in the 
blacksmith^B arrangements. It was even a pleasnre to 
him (for, to be sure, he had been only moderately 
attached to Boger) to think that his daughter^s comfort 
was not of her hnsband's providing, nor in any way 
dependent npon him, bnt that it was himself — her 
faÜier, from whom Agnes derived everything she had. 
**Yoa ü/re at home,** he repeated, genüy; '^nowhere 
conld you he more at home than yon are here.'* 

^'Yes; bnt I am dependent npon yon," said Agnes; 
**I am to be thought of only as yonr danghter now; 
and yonr danghter requires no better lodging, no 
greater attendance, than yon do. I am Agnes Stan- 
field only, so far as my reqnirements go.*' 

This was a hard speech for her father; perhaps it 
was harder than all that strangers had said abont his 
daughter's nnequal match, and than all the semi-insnlts 
and concealed ill temper of his son-in-law. Agnes 
herseif came in, without thinking it, to give the last 
blow. 

**Yon have always been Agnes Stanfield to me," 
he said, with something in his tone that in another 
man wonld have been resentment; and then he made 
a little pause. ^'There are many stränge things in 
this World," said the blacksmith, resuming with a pain- 
ful smile, which his danghter did not understand; ''but 
it would be stränge ind^ if at this time you and me 
should begin to yex each other« Such a thing might 
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be, mj diriiag,** «dd StaafieU, meedng iha snddeii 
astonidied look she gare lum widi his cabi and steadj 
eye«, '^became, 7011 lee, tbe ehief thing in wj mind 
is that yon are mj child; and ihe diief thing in 
7onn, as ia but natoral, is that 70a are — that 7011 
wero " 

He stopped short, and she did not make an7 repty* ^ 
The7 nndentood eaeh other withont an7 fturther words; 
and the7 alao nndentood on both ndes that there waa 
Bomething between them which prevented them from , 
ever reanming the primitive podtion of UÜier and 
danghter. No man oonld be more tend» to the memory 
of the dead tlian Staafield was, as no man eonld have 
been more tolerant and forbenring with the living -— 
but bis pride waa tonched in ita tendereat point, and 
he waa atiU fallible, even at the height of bis goodness. 
Even her grätitude rexed her father. 'Wh7 shonld hia 
child be gratefbl, and think of bim and speak of hia 
kindneaa aa if ehe waa not hia child, bat another man*8 
wife? Thia aendment conld never haye been apoken 
in worda; bnt Agnea knew what he meant, becanae 
she waa hia ehild, and nnderatood him withont the aid 
of q^eecL 

And then there waa a ailence between the two, who 
thna diaeovered that the7were separated withont wiahing 
it, withont intending it, at the time when thqr had so 
mnch need of each other. Agnea feit he»df ronaed np 
out of her grief b7 the neceaaity of 8a7ing sometlung 
— of abridging thia panae, which, in its wa7, waa ao 
eloquent It waa ao new to her to be anbanaMed and 
conatrained with her fiither, and to bare to search fov 
someihing to 8a7 to him, that the Ter7 aenae of oon« 
atnunt prolonged the pauae; and then Stanfiidd per- 
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ceived her hesitation, and ahared ii It was he, howBTer, 
who broke the silence at last 

"We^U talk no more abput ezpenses or, affain," he 
Said; ^^jou are here at home, 1117 litüe one. It is tnie 
70a are a mother, and have litde ones of 70111 own, 
bat still 70a are m7 child, m7 litüe Agnes. Somehow 
I like the name better the more it is out of reason,*' 
he went on with the gradaal smile that lit ap bis face 
b7 dogrees. *'A man is of litde ose if he cannot stand 
between bis daaghter and the world. If I were to die 
— and I most die some da7 — 70a woold have eyei7- 
thing to do, m7 darling; and I know 70a wonld neiiher 
shrink nor fail; bat jost now, when an7bod7 speaks to 
70a of expenses or anangements, send ihem to me. I 
was not pat into this world onl7 to bammer iron," said 
the blacksmith; '^and now 70a are tired, and I am 
going awa7." 

''Not tired;' said Agnes. ''If I coald be tired with 
work, as some poor women are, I shoald be better. I 
have too mach ease, that is all that aus me. It woald 
be better for me, if 70a woald otlIj believe it, to send 
awa7 m7 servants, and go home to 70a, as Mrs. Freke 
sa7s." 

''Mrs. Freke does not know,*' said Stanfield. "Don't 
sa7 that an7 more. There are some things that are 
impossible. Yoa are all I have in the world, bat m7 
hoase is not a place for 70a — now." 

And then he said good-night to bor, and went 
awa7 with a heav7 heart Perhaps it was partl7 bis 
own doing, ihat had married a woman who coald never 
be the mistress of a hoase in which Mrs. TrevBljnn 
came to live; bat chiefl7 it was the doing of natare, 
who had broken the first bond to make a second more 
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dose and intiiiutte. To be snre, it wm for Agnes 
Staafield, bis danghter, that the blacksmith had done 
and snffered all that was leqnired of bim; but the 
wont of it was (bat, in ber beart, sbe was no longer 
Agnes Stanfield, bat Boger Trevelyaii^s wife — Boger 
ü^erelyan^s widow, a woman eonsdons of fedings and 
ibongbts wbieb ber fatber did not, and conld not, sbare. 
Tbey fonnd tfais ont matnally jnst at tbe momen^wben, 
aecording to all ontward appeannce, tbe cbief cause of 
tbdr Separation was removed. Before ihat botb fatber 
and daogbter conld permit tbemsdycs to tbink ihat it 
was Boger — wbo was fond of bis wife, bat not of bis 
fstber-in-law — wbo dianged tbe duiiacter of tbeir 
intercoorse; bat now ibat Beuger was dead, and a doser 
nnion tban ever migbt bare arisen between tbe sor- 
rowfol daogbter and the fatber, wbo was so fall of 
tender sympatby, tbe trae State of affain became pain- 
folly dear to tbem botb. Gbanged circomstances, oiber 
experiences, long absence, and wbat was still more im- 
portant, tbe cbancter of wife, bad made between Agnes 
and ber fatber a Separation wbicb bad notbing to do 
witb extemal obstades. Sbe coold not eome back 
over ibat boondarj, ndther conld be cross it; and love 
itsdf stood baffled and discooraged by tbe discovery. 
To be sare it was natural; bat tben tbe only real 
bardsbips in existence are tfaose tbat come by nature 
— tbe only ones tbat are ineritable and incurable, and 
from wbicb tbere are no means of escape. 

Agnes sat long over tbe fire after ber father left 
ber, tiU it foded and died out before ber, like (as sbe 
iwM^gined) tbe fire of lifo, wbicb seemed to be dying in 
ber beart Wben sbe paid ber usual yisit to tbe 
ebildren's room before sbe went to rest, Walter wdke 
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haatily up to see her bending over him. He was half 
dreaming and half awake, as chüdren are when distnrbed 
in their sleep. ''Let me plaj," he said, with a litüe 
firetfol tos8. "I never have anj time to plaj. I don*t 
want to go to mamma." The chOd was asleep again 
almoBt before he had done gpeaking; and Agnes covered 
him up carefdlly, and went away without a word; bat, 
notwithstanding, her heart bled again. at this tonch. 
Her litüe child was too young to nnderstand her; and 
even had he been old enough, he had bis own fresh 
lifo to occupy him, and was not to be diverted firom 
that by her tronbles. And her father, too, the only 
other living Creatore to whom she conld go, had in a 
manner refused to enter into her special sorrow. She 
went downstairs with a sense of ntter loneliness which 
the most solitaiy of human beings conld not have sur- 
passed. She was not, in actaal fact, alone; she had 
childrea fair and promising, and a father who wonld 
do auy thing in the world for her comfort and consola- 
tion; bat no one ever feit more desolate than Agnes as 
she went downstairs, in her own house, from the room 
where her boy was sleeping, to the other room, in 
which her baby^s soft breathing made tenderest, half- 
audible music. There was still some one to love her, 
and to daim her love, bat there was nobody to share 
the bürden that was heaviest Henceforward that dosest 
bond was rent for ever and ever. Nobody in the world 
could say, "It is my sorrow as well as yoors/* She 
had to take it all apon her, by herseif, and cover it 
up and keep it firom injoring or weaiying the others, 
who had so little to do with it This was also a thing 
qoite natural, and of which no one had any right to 
complain. 
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Thu8 the days went on, and the winter came to 
an end; and Agnes made the diiooTery which eveefjf 
body luui to mako who goes throngk tho nsufl ez- 
p€rienc6B of Hfe, ibat Death does not rank at aU so 
highlj among tho infineneeB ibat affeet ezistenee as at 
Übe fint glanee it seems to do. Tbe antioipation of it 
bad not changed Boger, wbo desoended into tbe dark 
vallej wiibont in anj lespect losing bis identitj, witb- 
out gaining solemnitj or even serionsness firom the 
oontact; and now, wben sbe stood on tbe otber side of 
the grave to wbich sbe bad seen bim go down, sbe also 
was still tbe same creatnxe, tfaongh ber lifo was ebanged 
in so manj respeots. And common babits and oceapä- 
tions bad to be taken np again, and tbe reqnirements 
of e^erj daj were on tbe wbole as steadj, as persistent 
as ever. And then, even ont of sdf-regiurd, sbe bad to 
eonqner bersdf — to look tbe world in the face, and 
talk in her old Yoice, and take an interest or pretend 
to do so in wbat was going on ronnd her; all to defend 
berself from pitj wbich sbe conld not bear, and alln^ 
sions to her *'loss,** wbich sounded like blaspbemy to 
Agnes. So ibat on tbe wbole it began to be said in 
ibe village ibat Hrs. Trevelyan was bearing it very 
weU. It was ibos ibat sbe presented berself to tbe eyes 
of Jack Cbarltop, wben he came to pay her a visit in 
ibe spring. 

It was the first time vbe bad come since Boger^s 
deaih. He had written to her then a f«w words «f 
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sympathy, and had offered, if ever he could be of any 
uBe to lier — as everybody does at sach times. But be 
meaxtt wbat be said, wbidi, perbaps, ia not so generaL 
He bad always bad an admiration and a kindness for 
Agnes since tbe day, long ago, wben be bad fonnd ber 
alone at Florence, sitting over ber work bj berself, 
wben all tbe otber women in bb spbere were amusing 
tbemselves, or trying to amuse tbemselves. He bad 
been sony for ber in ber solitade, and be bad seen 
tbat sbe was not sony for berself ; and tbat seemed to 
Jack so odd, under all tbe circumstances, tbat be bad 
never ceased to take an interest in Agnes. Bat bis 
interest was of sucb a kind tbat be would not bave 
come to see ber witbout a grave reason. He was a 
careless man enongb, and not of an elevated cbaracter, 
bat be bad a kind of insigbt in bis beart He ander- 
stood tbat a woman migbt perbaps in ber weakness 
wonder wbj tbe fatber of ber cbildren sboald be taken 
oat of tbe world, and Jack Cbarlton, wbo was not 
macb good to anybody, left. To teil tbe tratb, be 
wondered a litüe at it bimself — not tbat bis own lifo 
sboald continae, wbicb, to be sore, seems a nataral 
tbing to every man; bat tbat so many fellows wbo bad 
nobody belonging to tbem sboald go on all soand and 
safe, wbile Koger was barried oat of tbe world firom 
bis wife and cbildren. He woald not bave tboagbt of 
presenting bimself before Agnes to pat sacb ideas into 
ber mind, if tbere bad not been, as we bave said, a 
grave reason for it; and wben be saw Mrs. Trevelyan, 
be feit a litde asbamed of bimself, as if tbe sigbt of 
ber moaming was a reproacb to bim. He tboagbt to 
bimself tbat it was very bard apon ber, as be looked 
at ber and saw ber beaatifal bair covered witb tbe 
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fymbol of her widowliood, and die blaek drMi wldoh 
sei her apart from all die biight world. She was 
yoimger &an himself bj fire or six jean at leaat, 
and yet Jaek feit Unudf at die lieiglit of life and 
itB etgoyments; urliile to her, diat liad come to an end 
fununarilj. It was veiy hard on her, he said to him- 
•df ; and this was whj he feit almost gnflly wheii he^ 
eame, in the fblness of his strengdi and in perftdt en- 
jojment of his lifb into the honse whsre his sohool- 
feUow had died, and where die woman whom he had 
seen a faride was ritting a widow; for Jaok, though he 
had his &iilt8, was in Us heart a good fellow, and fnll 
of tendemess in his waj. It was witfa dus sense of 
eompnnction diat he eame in, sending in his name 
first, and waiting to know ifshe wonld receire him, 
with a respect as great as if he had been asking an 
andienee of his sorereign. Perhaps Agnes feit within 
herself, as he had anddpated, a litde thrOl of eontra^t 
— a sense of the differenee — when she heard his 
name; bat die admitted him notwidistandii^^, after the 
first movement of disindination. She was bj hersdf, 
as she now began to aeeostom herself to belog when 
her diildren were ont of doors, and the lines of her 
face were set wit^ a kind of rigid steadiness whidi 
Jaek had not seen before. It was to keep herself from 
expresdng too mudi emodon diat Agnes gare this 
rigid look to her free — and tfaongh she did not know 
it, it betrajed her more dum tears. 

**I diink I saw Wattjr in die garden,'' said Jaok, 
with the pree^itancy of a man who most plnnge into 
eonrenadon somehow. ^^He begins to grow a great 
fellow, fit for sdiool, almost Hare 70a made np joxa 
mind at all on diat subjeet, Ibs. Trevdyan? Do 7011 
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mean to send him to Eton? He used to be a faright 
litüe chap whea ho was litde; bat I suppose he's not 
quite such a polyglot now." 

*^He is only nine,*' said Agnes. ^'He is too young 
for a public school." 

''Yes, tbat is trae/* said Jack; ''bat there is 
nothing like beginniug there earlj, you know." This 
was said, not Üiat Jack Gharlton had anj educational 
theories, bat umplj becanse he had something yerj 
serions to saj on this sabject and did not know how 
to begin. 

Mrs. Trevelyan smiled in a faint sort of pallid waj 
— which went to Jack^s heart all the more, becanse he 
remembered perfecüy the time when he had fonnd out 
iirst that Trevelyan's wife, though frightened, could 
smile. She said — 

'^I did not know 70a were interested about schools; 
bat if you will teil me what is the best for him, it will 
be very kind of yon." This, which was so natural a 
thing for her to say, was so far from having the effect 
of opening Jack^s mind and experience, that it embar- 
rassed him more and more. 

'^He used to be a sharp little chap," he answered, 
vagoely; and then grew crimson to his hair, and look^d 
out of the window with much anziety, not to see aay- 
body, bat to hide his discomfort; and then he addod, 
abrupdy: "I cannot conceal it from you, Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, or open it up gradually, as I ought to do. I 
ought to have been a ploughman instead of a lawyer. 
I am afiraid I have come to vez you, and I had rather 
a great deal break my own head; however, I have an- 
dertaken it, and I most give you my message." 

"What is it?" said Agnes, looking at him. Bis 
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worda woke a Sunt soiMtion in her, wUch was almost 
too feeUe to be called cnrioflilj, nmch less fear; for 
her rapid mind took a uaryey of the ntaation in that 
moment, and now that the one great evil had happened, 
flhe did not know of anyihing ebe that conld alann 
her. To hare suffered the worst härm that 70a ean 
eonceive, is a wonderfnl defenee against anxietjr* 
What he said seemed to her like a stapid pifiasantry. 
After what had happened, what conld it matter what 
anj man said, or what mOMage might have to he 
deuvered to her? She listened langnidlj, lifting her 
ejes to him, and thinking how litde he knew of the 
State of her mind if he imagined that, at present, she 
was capable of being distorbed hj what anj one might 
say. 

**I saw Beatrice Trevelyan the other daj,*^ said 
Jack, speaking ahmptly, in his anxietj to spare her 
— *'and — and, indeed, Sir Boger. Did jon^erer 
happen to hear, Mrs. Trevelyan, that sometibing had 
heen said — some arrangement contemplated — about 
Walter? Forgive me,** he said, growing a great deal 
more ag^tated than she was; "I don*t know how to s&j 
it I wonld not for the world hnrt jonr fedings; bnt 
poor Trevelyan — ^" 

"If 70a will speak of him qnite simplj withont 
hesitation, and do not call him poor,*' said Agnes, 
qnickly. She did not cry, nor lose her self-possession; 
die ankj drew a long shivering breatfa, and dasped her 
hands tight together, as if there was some strengih to 
be got diat way; and then she raised her ejres to her 
visitor's face widi a certain mute entreatj ibat he shonld 
go on. 

"Foxgiv^ me,V Jack repeated» withoat kaowing he 
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Said it; ^'there is nothing in the world I would not 
sooner do than vex you. I cannot belp asking — did 
he ever speak to you of anj proposal about Walter? 
The grandfather, you know, offered to take him to put 
him to school. Nothing was setded, but they think it 
was hU wish; and then, perhaps it would be better for 
the child — and save you something — ** 

It was only then that it became visible to Jack 
that Agnes was not at first as pale as a woman could 
be. She blanched visibly under this demand, so that 
he seemed to see all the blood that remained rushing 
back from her face. 

"I heard nothing öf it/' she said; and then made a 
pause as if something had stifled her voice. "I cannot 
believe there was ever any such arrangement made,'* 
she went on a minute after; ''it must be a mistake.^' 

"No, it is not altogether a mistake," said Jack« 
'*I know the proposal was made — and, to teil the 
truth, I thought it was a good proposal for my part — 
I think I even advised Trevelyan to accept it I shall 
be very sorry if you think the worse of me for that; 
but then, you see, there are so many things to be con- 
sidered — " Here he stopped short, for it was impos- 
sible to say to Agnes that the grandfather, who was a 
blacksmith, had seemed to him rather an unlucky as- 
sociate for a future baronet; and he could not help 
feeling that the mere Suggestion of taking her boy from 
her was a little cruel. ''Education is yery cosüy, and 
it is only right Sir Boger should do something for bis 
grandson — that is why I thought it would be well to 
accept" 

Agnes made no direct answer, but only dasped her 
hands closer ou her lap, ''He is too young for a public 
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sdiooV* she lepeaied, painfiüly, almott losing her head 
in Übe suddeii oonfiiBioii and mah of ideas; and Üben 
she forced herseif to take a little time to Üdnk; and as 
Jaok, on his side, was silent, waiting for her answer, 
reoovered the ihread which she had almost lost *^I 
nerer heard anyihing of it/' she said. '^He did not 
alwajs take mj advice, but he never did anydiing 
withont telling me — withont Consulting me. He oovld 
not mean it; and now,'' saidAgnes^ croshing he^hands 
togeiher, ^'everything is ehanged.*' 

^'Tes/* said JacL "Mrs. Trevelyan, believe me, I 
feel how painfnl it all is. Even if Treyelyan had 
made np his mind to it, it was under different ciream* 
stances. I remember even then he said it was jou 
that had to he thonght of. It was just before 70a 
were ill, and I sappose ihat was why he did not speak 
of it; and then he had so litde time. I thooght it 
wonld be better for me to come about it than a stranger. 
The strong point is, ihat they think thej had his con* 
sent*' 

Agnes xemained a long time silent, rerolving in 
her mind manj bitter thonghts, feeUng more and more 
distincflj that she had nobodj to stand bj her. As for 
the child himself, the novel^ of going to school wonld 
probably prerail over all other sentiments; and it was 
not certain that Stanfield might not think it a dutj to 
aooept ihis offer of unity towards Walter, and help to 
his mother. She kept silent, almost nnconsdons of 
Jack Charlton's ejes, feeling the bittemess of her soll- 
tade pierce to her heart It seemed to her even as if 
Boger, in his gxave, had abandoned her, which was 
perhaps the hardest of all. 

''He coidd not haye coi^iented, b^canse he never 
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spoke of it,'* slie said, with a certain hoarseness in 
her throat "Have 70U come to make the proposal to 
me?" 

'^I sappose I mnst say 768; ihat is the commission 
I am cha^ed with," said Jack; ^^but Hm. Trevelyaiif 
I beg you will believe — ^" 

^^Yes,** said Agnes. Her tone was not so much im- 
patient as preoccupied. She had no time for ciyilities, 
nor, indeed, for anything but the most urgent necessi^ 
of the case. ^'I do not think it will do any good to 
think it over, Mr. Chariten — I can do nothing bat 
refuse to accept it It maj be meant for kindness, and 
I maj be wrong in what I am doing. I am only a 
woman like other women, though the lest have less to 
bear than I have. I onght to be considered a litüe, 
too. I cannot give up my child. There are some 
things which I mmt decide for myself. He is the 
greatest comfort I have in the world — and I cannot 
give up my boy." 

While she spoke she kept perfectly still, but a pink 
flush came and went over her face, and her yoice was 
liarsh and irregulär, and by times shrill, as if in its 
ränge there was, here and there, a broken chord. And 
she stopped herseif with a little effort, as if once having 
begun, she could have gone on indefinitely which was, 
indeed, true; but then Agnes recalled to herseif that her 
auditor cared nothing about what was going on in her 
mind, that he wanted only an answer; and she broke 
off snddenly, as she had commenced, under the domi- 
uion of that idea, which was not entirely just For, to 
teil the truth, Jack Chariten feit himself in a false 
Position, and though he was canying Sir Boger's 
Standard, had all the inclinaüon in the world to desert 
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and go over to die enerny without another word bemg 
Said. 

**Haye patience a moment,** he said. ''I am not 
going to repeat that proposaL I came to-daj not for 
iheir sake, bnt because I thonght I was better than a 
stranger. Are you able to explain to me a litde? In 
case Sir Boger shonld not be content wiih this -^*' 

Agnes was proud in ber waj, thongh it was not a 
common way of pride: she had it firom her &tfaer, who 
was prond, too, in the height of bis bumility, ^*I am 
all ihat remains to Walter in the world,^' she said. **I 
have to be both faiher and mother to bim. I do not 
see bow it ean go any farther. There can be no question 
between Sir Boger and me.*' 

Jack Chariten was not in anj waj affected bj (bis 
litüe outbnrsi He continned widi what he was saying 
tranqnilly, after be had pansed a moment, as tf to 
soffer the ftunes to escape. '^StiU I have to ask you 
to pardon mOt'' be said. "Did Trevelyan leave a irill? 
— ihat is the great tfaing to know.'* 

Once more Agnes shivered a litde at her hnsband's 
name. '*He had notbing to leare ns,*' she said. ^*I 
wonld not have him tronbled^ nor did he think of it 
himself. Mr. Chariten, my father wiU teil yon what- 
ever yon desire to know.*' 

'^Tes, ihank yon; ihat will be best/' said Jack; 
but at ihe same time he did not conceal from himself 
ihat Utile Walter Trevelyan's fate wonld mterest him 
much less when he disgnssed it wiih a viUage black- 
smiih, ihan when it was the child*s pale moiher, in ihe 
langnor and preocenpation of her grief , who answeied 
for him. He hesitated still after he had receired ihat 
dismissaL He did not know bow to make any ftiriher 
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offer of hifl senrices without alarming Mrs. Trevelyan; 
and jet he could not go «wtff without letting her Imow 
that he was not in the enemy^s interests, bat that his 
assistance, as far as it went, was at her call. 

*'I am to saj that this is your final answer?*' he 
asked, as he got up from his seat *'If yon shonld 
change your mind at all, you will write to me? Per- 
haps, afber you have considered it, and consulted with 
your friends — Once more, Mrs. Trevelyan," swd Jack, 
^^donH mistake me. If anything follows, I am not Sir 
Hoger's adviser. Trevelyan was one of my oldest 
friends, and I am at your service the moment you call 
me. You will not forget? that is, if you hear of this 
any more." 

'*I <cannot think I will hear of it any more,*' said 
Agnes, with the decision of ignorance. *^What is there 
that can follow? His mother now is the only authority; 
but thank you, Mr. Chariten, you are very kind all the 
same." 

And she stretched out her hand to him 'with a 
smile, which was at once piteous, and in its way de- 
fiant She wanted him to be gone, because she was 
nearly at the limit of her forces. A woman can bear 
a great deal, but in most cases there arrives a moment 
when she must weep out her tears, at whatever cost 
This was why Agnes was so anxious to get free of her 
visitor. She was quite sensible that his object had been 
a kind one, and she believed his offer of service to be 
real, but then in her heart she feit sure that she could 
have no need for his Services, and wondered a little 
that a man of sense should have gone out of his way 
to offer Taguely once more the aid which she had so 
little prospect of needing. It was some time before the 
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trae itmg of wliat she had heatd liad access into h^r 
mind, dbtnrbed aa it was. When she began to think 
ihat Boger had thus abandoned her, had thns been 
wiUing to give up her ehild to die care of tfaoae who 
would not reeeiTe herseif, her heart sobbed as if at last 
it uroiild snrely borst her straitened breast Perhaps it 
had 011I7 been his faiher*s deaih which had sared 
Walter to her; and tfae idea was rery hard to J>earr 
Even at that moment Agnes, who, being Stanfield*s 
daughter, eonld not be altogeiher nnreasonable recog- 
nised, in spite of herseif, ihat tfaere was nothing out 
of natnre in Sir Boger*s desire to have his grandson; 
bnt tfae more she pereeived it, the more constantlj she 
repeated in her mind that she never wonld allow her- 
seif to be persuaded, or consent ihat her son shonld be 
transferred to his grandfiither's hands; and it was tfaas 
her thonghts wäre ooenpied, with a stränge distorbanoe 
and excitement, and at ihe same time a sense of vietory 
and seenre right which no one conld dispnte, at the 
moment when Jack Charlton made his waj ihrough 
Windholm to see ihe blaeksmith — for Jack Charlton, 
on his side, did not feel eqnally secore. 
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Thb Uaeksmith was in the midst of his work when 
Jack Charlton entered the yard, and ihe visitor, thongh 
he was a man of ihe world, was a litde embarrassed 
how to address ihe fkiher of Agnes, who was so mani- , 
fesdj one of ihe low^ dasses, and yet was the nearest 
rdation of his friend^s wife — a woman who was qnita 
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hifl own eqnal, and for whom Jack had even a dbival- 
rou8 respect He approached die forge dowlj, not 
quite knowing how to open bis bnsiness or to introdnce 
himself. He was saved thiif trouble, however, in an 
unexpected way. Something small made a nish at 
him while He was looking doabtfiilly from a litüe 
distance at tbe forge, wbere the fires were blazing and 
the bammers ringing, and the work going on merrily. 
*'Is it grandpapa you want to see, Mr. Cbarlton?" said 
Walter, wbo bad made a boond out of tbe beart of it, 
sligbtly grimed and out of breatb. ''He is bere. He 
is very busy, and I am belping bim," tbe cbild added, 
balf asbamed, balf proud, and be beld ont bis litüe 
bUck bands. ''I bave a little bammer all to myself,** 
be continued, cbanging into entire exultation as be 
went on; ''come along, and I will sbow it you.** And 
tben Walter, ont of bis blacksmitb*furor, snddenly re- 
lapsed into a little gentleman. "Grandpapa, tlus is 
Mr. Cbarlton," be said, gravely, witb tbe air of a 
master of tbe ceremonies. As for Stanfield, be was 
always a model of courtesy. He received the visitor 
as if tbe smithy witb its roaring fires bad been a 
cbamber of audience. ''I am glad to see Mr. Gbarl- 
ton," be said, witb a smile, and looked at Jack witb 
tbe natural scrutiny of a man wbo was accustomed to 
be consnlted, and could form an idea of wbat bis visi- 
tor wanted, in some degree, from bis face. To be sure, 
Jack Chariten was not like oue of Stanfield's ordinary 
cltenüle, wbo carried for the most part their perplexities 
in their countenance; bat still the experienced eyes of 
the village pbilosopber could read even in tbe looks of 
the man of the world ihat this was by no means a 
Visit of courtesy, but that be bad something to say. 
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Perliaps Stanfield, who was not in profonnd grief, lil 
bis danghter^ was more cÜBposed to be anxions and 
take alann abont ber cirenmBtances iban sbe was; per- 
baps be saw something saspidoos in the look wbicb 
bis visitor cast npon litde Walter. At all eventSf be 
put bis coat on bastily, witbont anj prdiminaries, and 
eame out to tbe yard, wbere Jaok was waiting. Had 
be known Jack, be would baye proposed tbe^Cammon 
as tbe place of eonsultation; but be did not know bim, 
and eonsequenily more State and ceremony were need- 
fuL Fortnnately Min. Stanfield was out, and tbey 
could be undistarbed upstairs. 

*' Walter," said tbe blacksmitb, "go bome now to 
your moiber. Bemember our bargain — I know you 
are a man of your word. Teil ber I sball see ber to- 
nigbt And now, Hr. Cbarlton, your pardon for keep- 
ing you waiting. dorne tbis way." He led tbe way 
to tbe outer stair as be spoke, pusbing Walter before 
bim, witb bis large band on bis sboulder. Tbe bargain 
between tbem was tbat tbe cbild sbould come to tbe 
forge only wben bis grandfatber wte tbere. Walter, 
for bis part, was smootbing dywn bia litfle sleeves, 
witb ibe air of a litde workman released from bis 
occnpation. To be sure, Jack Cbarlton was more 
iban ever of opinion, tbat to bave a blacksmitb for a 
grand&tber and to spend a portion of bis time in a 
forge was not tbe best ibing possible for a fbtare ba- 
ronet; but somebow, even at tbe moment be was ibink- 
ing äius, tbe two made a pleasant pictnre, and be 
could not belp feeling a litde softened at bis beart 
Tben diougb Walter was tbe beir of tbe Trevelyans, 
it could not be questioned by anyone seeing diem dius 
togetber tbat be was Stanfield's descendant, and diat 
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all that was remarkable in his face was direody in* 
herited from the blacksmith. Jack could not but note 
this in passing, as he followed up the outer staira and 
watched Walter going off, 'äutiful and like a man of 
honour. The smithj had great attractions, and the 
workmen were entirely disposed to spoil their joung 
visitor. It was sad to have to leave die little hammer 
iand all the important work in which he could have 
lent such powerful aid; but then his word was of still 
greater importance, and whüe the two oihers went up 
to the parlonr over the archway to consult over his 
fatore fate, Walter, regretful bat true, put his litüe 
black handis in his pockets and marched awaj steadily 
to the honse on the Green. 

Stanfield gave his visitor a chair, and drew np the 
blinds, which were closed to exclude the snn. The 
son was setting red behind the Gedars, making an end 
of the Febmary day, and those last searching slanting 
beams revealed all the respectability of the apartment 
in which ho was sitting to Jack Chariten, to whom it 
was a new experience. As for Stanfield, it never oc- 
curred to him to Üun^ what the stranger^s opinion of 
his honse might be. He sat down in his own arm- 
chair, and fixed his eyes on Jack with an attentive, 
expectant look. He did not ask, ''What is yonr bnsi- 
ness?*^ neither was there any express demand in those 
broad, soft eyes, which had their effect upon Jack 
Chariten, as upon everybody eise who saw ^em; but, 
at the same time, his whole aspect expressed a certain 
expectation, and that he was prepared and ready to 
hear. 

"I have just seen Mrs. Trevelyan," said Jack, 
"and I was yerj glad when she referred me to you*, 
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for it is hard to tronble a lady, and especiallj one in 
her Position, with bnsiness. I want to mii^e some 
inqoiries abont Trevelyan, if 70Q will have Üie kind- 
ness to teil me. I have known him all my lifo — we 
were verj old Mends." 

^'Yes/' Said ihe blacksmith. *'I haye heard of 7011, 
Mr. Charlton; bnt, in the fint place, is it for yonr own 
sadsfaction, or is there anTtbing eise bebind?" 

In spite of himself Jack reddened, and grew a little 
embarrassed. *'It is botb for mj own satiafaction, and 
tbere is sometbing bebind," be Baid bastilj. ''I am 
bere, to a certaln extent, to repreaent Sir Boger Tre- 
yelyan, and at ibe same time I wisb yon to ondenitand 
tbat I will bave nodiing to do witb any stepa be may 
take to tbe injory of Mn. Trevelyan. It ig a stapid 
Position, bnt at present I am for botb sides, if yon ean 
nnderstand wbat I mean." 

'*I can nnderstand wbat yon mean, bnt I cannot 
nnderstand wbat are tbe two sides," said tbe black- 
smitb. *' Tbere is no connexion wbatever between Mnu 
Trevelyan and Sir Boger. Sbe gets noibing firom bim, 
and be bas notUng to do witb ber, so far as I ean 
see." 

''Tbe first thing I want to know," said Jack, ''if 
yon will bave ibe goodness to inform me, is, wbetber 
Trevelyan made a will?" 

"He made no will," said Stanfield; "be bad no- 
tbing to leave, poor fellowl It was better not in eveiy 
way. He bad bonowed money at different times, witb 
ibe idto of snrviving bis fiitber. I don't say it was 
rigbt, bnt tben, yon know, bis falber wonld do notbing 
for bim; and all ibe little be bad, went to bis creditors. 
I bave arranged all ibat — ibat is to say, ihi^ baye 
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done it My dAtighter's living is her own,** said die 
blacksmith, with a litüe natnnl energj. '*She is not 
indebted to Sir Boger for anyüimg. I caii*t teil what 
there can be to raise a question between them; she is 
asking for notbing — there must be some mistake/* 

^*It is abont the children/' said Jack. It was all 
he Said, and bis air was as subdued and nncomfortable 
as bis words were few. As for Stanfield, he was so 
mnch sorprised that he started, and made the room and 
the house thrill with bis sudden movement 

"The children!'' he repeated, aghast; and then he 
paused and took cdurage. "Sir Roger has nothing 
to do with the children,*' he said. "What do yon 
mean?" 

"I am not sore that he has nothing to do with the 
children," said Jack; "that is precisely the point I am 
in doubt upon. Little Walter is bis heir, and there 
might be plausible reasons found to give to tlie Lord 
Chancellor, you know. But I am going too far, for 
they did not speak of that. Trevelyan, it appears, 
half consented that they should have Walter to educate, 
and Sir Roger has set bis heart on having him; and 
now," said Jack, with a troubled countenance, "since 
Trevelyan left no will — and, to be sure, they might 
find plausible things to say *' 

"Walter?** said Stanfield, with the air of a man 
suddenly knocked down. "They want Walter? — b 
that what you mean to teil me? And what did bis 
mother say?** 

"Mrs. Trevelyan said simply *no,* and dedined to 
consider the matter,*' said Jack; and he saw the black- 
8mith*s face light up as he spoke; "but I don*t know 
how far that was prudent,*' he went on. "I did not 
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like to alarm her, but I ahonld like 70a to «nder* 
stand. They majr make an application to the Lord 
Ghancellor; that is, Sir Boger may, and there i« no 
telling what the decision maj be. EyeEyihmg de- 
pendfl on how a stoiy is told. They may make, if 
ihey are derer abont it, a yeiy plausible case; they 
may say, yon knov, diat the ehild's fiitnre rank makes ^ 

it necessary ^*' « 

'Tes, I nndorstand/' saad Stanfidd. It was not 
necessary to go fturther into the details. The bladc« 
smith had experience enongh to knov that a stoiy yery 
mach opposed to the traüi might be boilt npon the 
faets thiU were trae, and which nobody eonld contest 
Thongh he was slow in general to nnderstand ctiI- 
dealing, he was, in a way, nsed to Sir Boger, and ex- 
pected no good from lum. A man that ihinks the 
worst of human natore has, in such a case, perhaps, 
ihe advantage of a man who thinks the best; for die 
cynie recognises all the restraints of sodety and pnUie 
opinion, whereas the Optimist, when he has consented 
to reoognise an evil diaracter, is glad to ooncentrate 
all the yarieties and kinds of evil in that one exception 
to the mle. Stanfidd was ready to bdieve anyihing 
of Sir Boger, and aceordingly, thongh he was mn<£ 
starüed, he was not sceptical, as he might haye been 
nnder other drcnmstanoes. But he had to take a litde 
time to think it oyer before that mysterioos threat of 
an application to the Lord Ghancdlor took form and 
shape in bis mind. If there had been qnestion of 
some immediate act of despotism or cmdty, he would 
haye comprdiended it sooner. And then the Lord 
Chancdlor was not to know that Agnes was too good 
for Boger Trerelyan, nor whioh of Walter's grand« 
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fatheis was the one who might best be trosted to wateh 
over bis edncation. He paused over all this before it 
entered bis mind, and accordingly it was some tixne 
before be answered Jack, Wbo sat regarding bim wiib 
some coriosi^, and a gradnally increasing interest 
wbicb be could scarcely explain. 

'>Tou are rigbt tbere," said Stanfield, slowly. 
^'Everytbing depends on bow a story is told. Bat to 
teil a story of tbis description would be to make it 
public. I baye read reports myself in ibe papers, of 
applications to tbe Lord Cbanccdlor, and tbe iSam of 
a family dragged before tbe world. I sbonld not like 

to see Üie name of any of our names,** said tbe 

blacksmitb, witb tbat fastidions and delicate pride 
wbicb prevented bim eyen from saying tbat it was for 
Agnes be feared, *4n yulgar print Tbis is a danger 
so unforeseen tbat jon find me nnprepared, Mr. Cbiurl- 
ton. I am not yerj streng on Üiese points, and at 
tbis moment, I teil you candidly, I don*t know wbat 
to say — but I will take adyice and leam.** 

"Ob, I beg yon will not take me for Sir Boger*s 
adyiser," said Jack, bastily. "I came to-day because 
I bad an idea tbat I would be less alarming tban a 
stranger to Mrs. Treyelyan. K we cannot make an ar- 
rangement, I will baye notbing to do witb any attack 
tbat is made upon ber.*' 

'^Wbat arrangement could we make?" said Stan- 
field; for tbougb bis Imagination was not yery power- 
ful, tbe blacksmitb's tbougbts bad gone forward in spite 
of bim, and be could not belp realizing to bimself tbe 
romance in real lifo wbicb migbt appear in tbe papers; 
and bow Agnes migbt be represented under tbe appear- 
ance of an ambitious young woman, wbo bad nutde a 
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woiidttrfiiIl7 good mateh, and her boy as growing «p 
under circiuiisUnces altogether nnsoitable to his fad^er's 
lank; — a misrepresentation all ihe more difficnlt to 
meet diat it wonld be founded npon evident faets 
denied by no one. ThiB pictore which gradnally grew 
npon bim of Agnes's name ''in vnlgar print,*' as he 
Said, moyed him more and more as he thonght it over. 
ThiB was why he asked, notwithstanding Agpes*»'' 
prompt refnsal which it had comforted him to hear of 
— ''what arrangement conld we make?" 

''Nodiing, diat I am aware of, bnt giving np the 
child/* Said Jack. ''It was to poor Trevelyan himself 
that ihe proposal was made, and I think. he had half 
a mind to accept it If I remember righdy, I advised 
him to accept it If Mrs. Treyelyan wonld consent to 
think of it, we might arrange the conditions, perhaps, 
on a friendly footing. He might come home to her 
for part of ihe holidays; and ihen he most go to schooli 
yon know, sooner or later,** Jack continaed, in an in- 
Yolnntanly insinnating tone. So far firom desiring to 
make ihe blaoksmiih-grandfather aware that his Com- 
pany was bad for ihe boy, Jttk had come to feel by 
this time almost as great a desire to break the shock 
and make it easy to Stanfield as he had done to 
Agnes, and he conld not help seeing ihat ihe bkck- 
smiih's conntenance feil as he went on. Walter had 
grown to be ihe apple of his grand&iher's eye, almost 
wiihont Stanfield's knowle^e. He had feit his 
danghter lost to him eyen at tibe moment when she had 
come again to be dependent on him and have bat him 
in the world; and her son had fiUed np that intimate 
and tender place from which Agnes, pre-occnpied by a 
closer loYCihad unconscionsly withdrawn. To. have 
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Walter removed, Coming back for ''pari of bis holi- 
days,*' separated in mind and ideas, perliaps taught to 
bo asbamed of bis low conmexions, was an idea diat 
made Stanfield^s beart fail witbin bim. Neyertbeless, 
be did not make any protest, or reject summarily tbis 
' proposition, as Agnes bad done. He looked at it in 
bis grave way from every point of view. He recognised 
tbat Sir Boger, too, tbongb an nnwortby man, bad yet 
a rigbt to be considered, and tbat it was reasonable 
tbat be sbonld desire to baye tbe training of bis beir. 
It was a terrible blow to bim, but it did not cbange 
good into evil, or make bim intolerant of bis neigb* 
bour^s rigbts, 

**Mr. Cbarlton, yon speak too ligbdy,*' said tbe 
blacksmiib; ^'tbe cbUd, yon know, is not just a ebild 
in tbe abstract to us, bat tbe ligbt of onr eyes, so to 
speak. Wbat was it tbat bis motber said?" 

*^Mrs. Treyelyan was a little basty, perbaps," said 
Jack. ^*Sbe said no, absolutdy, and declined to tbink 
of it Sbe tbougbt £be rigbts of natore were snpreme; 
bat I daresay yoa know tbat, so far as women are 
concemed, tbe law is a little indifferent aboat nataral 
rigbts. I woald not say to ber wbat I baye said to 
yoa; and, tben, sbe woold not baye listened to me. If 
Treyelyan bad only bad tbe good sense to make a will, 

and appoint ber and yoa tbe gaardians Bat it is 

of no use lamenting tbat now. To teil tbe tratb, I 
tbink there is a little bad feeling in it,'* said Jack. ''I 
tbink Beatrice is at tbe bottom of it — I mean Miss 
Treyelyan; and if tbey broagbt it before tbe Lord 
Cbancellor, wbat witb Treyelyan's balf-consenting, and 
— and — otber tbings, it seems to me tbey could make 
a yery plausible case." 
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'^And all the stoiy would be puUie pfoperty!** said 
ihe blacknnitli, with Üitt tone of tender pride and 
delica«^ which Jack Charlton did not nndentand, bat 
still was oonseioiis of. He oonld oomprebend Stanfield's 
relnetance to have the romaace of bis dangbter's life 
published in die papers, bnt be was not bimself of so 
fine a natura as to nnderstand wbj bar fkt&er was top 
proud and too delicate to saj (bat be feared tUs for 
ber. Natnrallj, Jack did not tbink it needfU to main- 
tain ihe same resenre. 

^N0| Mrs. TreFelyan wonld not like it," be seid» 
*^and it wonld be a tempting stoiy for ihe newspapers. 
I sbonld not like it mjrself, and no donbt it wonld be 
▼eiy disagreeable to a lady. That was one of mj 
reasons for ihinking an arrangement might be made." 

8tanfidd*8 face flnsbed like a woman's at this speecb, 
tbongb nothing was farther from Jack Cbarlton*s mind 
than any Intention of offence. Jack bad a wonderftil 
respect for Mrs. Trevelyany and indeed conld even be 
cbiyalrons in bis waj in respeet to her; bnt sbe was 
not to bim a bdng apart, wbose name mnst not be 
bronght into ynlgar disenssion, as sbe was to her father. 
He was a litde astonished, accordinglj, when Stanfield, 
jnst as be tbonght ihey were abont to get npon a oon- 
fidential footing, broke np the Conference snmmarilj. 

''I am obUged to yon for letdng.me know onr 
danger,'* said ^e .blacksmith — ''very mnch obliged 
to yon, Mr. Charlton, and for the waj in wUcb yon 
baye done it I will give it all my best eonsideration, 
tbongb, of conrse, yon know, it is not for me to deoide; 
and if any oiber stm are taken, we sball bare time to 
take precantions. Ijie waming is ibe great tbing; and 
if yon sbonld conduct the proeeedings against ns," said 
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Staafidd, toming npon bis visitor eyes which had a 
momenUrj smile in them, thongh ihe rest of übe coun- 
teoance was grave, **7oa will<4o it with consideration, 
not iparing tbe trath, bnt iparing the aggravations. In 
that case ^*' 

''I beg yonr pardon," said Jaek. ''I bave abreadj 
Said I will take no part against Hrs. Trevelyan. On 
tbe otber band, if she cbooses to confide ber interests 

to me Bnt I tnist tbings may not be carried to 

snch an extremity. Perbaps yon will talk it over witb 
ber, and let me know wbat yon tbink?" 

Tbis was tbe end of tbeir first consnltation on a 
subject wbicb, tbongb tbey did not know it, was to 
bave sncb serions resnlts. Jack Cbarlton went away 
witb a cnrions sense tbat be bad been wanting, some- 
bow, and bad made bnt a poor second in tbe interview, 
tbongb certainly tbere was notbing on tbe täce of it, 
nor in wbat Stanfield bad said, to acconnt for tbis 
notion of bis. He went away, besides, greaüy sbaken 
in yarions ideas wbicb be bad entertained on tbe snbject 
of Eoger Trevelyan and bis marriage ever since tbat 
event took place. Stanfield, tbongb be bad been fonnd 
at work witb all tbe accessories of bis trade around 
bim, was no more tbe ideal blacksmitb of Jack*s Ima- 
gination tban Agnes was tbe blooming village bean^ 
wbom Beatrice Trevelyan bad supposed ber brotber's 
wife to be. It was long since Jack bad discovered tbat 
Roger^s mdtaUümce migbt be contemplated nnder two 
aspects, and tbat it certainly was not an interested 
'*good matcb** wbicb tbe viUage girl bad made; bnt 
still be bad always entertained tbe idea tbat tbe black- 
smitb mnst bave been a man "wide awake** and ambi- 
tioos, wbo bad managed tbe matter skUfiilly to secnre 
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for her a mairiage so mach above her origmal potitioii. 
When he left Windholm he was of a different opinion. 
What he begaa to think was, that Treyelyan had every 
indneement a man conld haye to live and be of some 
ose in ihis world; thatHeayen had fayonred hun beyond 
an7 man he had eyer heard of; that he had had the 
gratifieation of making a yeij foolish manriage, an4 
withal, that ihis manriage had tomed out bettevithan 
half the reasonable maniages whidi are made with the 
consent of eyerybodj ooncemed. Why, nnder all these 
eireiimstances, Boger shonld haye made sadi a ship- 
wzeek, was more than Jack Charlton ooold telL 

As for Stanfieldi he prepared to go down to the 
Green in the eyening with yery different feelings. 
Agnes was the mistress of her own aetions — of her 
own children. He eonld be her adyiser, no doubt, 
bnt he did not eyen know, nnder the circnrnstances, 
whether she wonld wish to haye bis adyice. And then 
he was not snre in bis own mind, in stem eqniiy, that 
Sir Boger had not a certain right to bis heir. Stanfidd, 
it is true, was nnaUe to feel himself the inferior of Sir 
Boger, bnt he was not indifferent, for all that, to the 
distinctions of rank, and he wonld haye fonght as 
stondj for Walter*8 birthright as if he had been the 
most deyoted admirer of a hereditaiy aristocra^. The 
boy was not sacred to bis grand&dier as Agnes was; 
bnt neyertheless, he oceapied a perfectlj distinet plaoe, 
apart from all die ehildren in the yillage, as mnch as 
if he had been a litde pxince in disgnise; and thongh 
the blacksmiih permitted bim to oome to the smithj 
whQe he was biinself there, he wonld haye been probaUy 
mneh more distressed than Sir Boger if the litde fellow 
had tran^gzessed in word or deed what he considered 

10» 
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the honoor of a geofleman. At ihe same time, Stan- 
field was tolerant, consciona of otiher people's rights, 
long-saffering to the hottom^of his heart, and he eonld 
not rejeet withont a litde thonght the proposal of Sir 
Boger. The boy was to bear his other grandfather's 
name, inherit his property, cainy on his race. The 
present head of the TrerAjaoiB was not a good man; 
bat still Stanfield found it dif&colt to shnt him out 
firom his natural privileges; and he went down throngh 
the village in the evening with a litde doubt in his 
mind. Perhaps he might have to differ from his 
danghter in opinion, and contest her will; and yet, in 
the midst of it all, it was a consolation to him to think 
tiiat she had expressed her will so decidedly, and might 
rejeet his advice; for Walter, after all, was the desire 
of his heart 



CHAPTER XIII. 

r 

Retlttaneo. 

AoNBB was alone when her father went into the 
room where she sat reading. Work, which is such a 
resonrce to a woman, ceases to be of ose when the 
mind is distracted with grieyoos tiionghts, which ean 
come to nothing. After Üie children were asleep, Urs. 
Trevelyan took refbge in books, where she ootdd still 
escape firom herseif; bnt this evening she was not 
paying verj mnch attention to her book. Grief has 
its variations, like everytiiing eise tiiat is hnman, and 
by times it happens that an nnreasonable demand, a 
harsh word, a painM contrast, drives the sorrowfnl 
into a kind of tzonbled momentaiy rage, which is one 
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of ihe most painftil forms of ihe malady. Agnes was 

in äii8 pbase of her sniFering when her fivüier joined \ 

her. She was diiven, for die moment, hejond the 

bonnds of her modest and endnring natnie. Opprea> 

non, ihey say, makes eiren a wiae man mad; and for | 

a womaui whose heart is more ezpoaed and her aeniar { 

tions more aeate, intense soffering hj times takes the ^ | 

form of a temponuy paonon, yerj nearlj aUdP to 

madnen. , She was dient; she was making no ^emon* 

stration of ihe blind hnnylng rage and intoleranee that \ 

possessed her; and yet Stanfield could to some eztent 

read it in the glitter of her abstracted eyes. 

*'YoQ have seen Mr. Charlton?'* she said, laying 
down her book; ''Walter told me he had gone direet 
to yon.'* 

'' Yes, I have seen him/' seid the blaeksmith. ''He 
seems yeiy kind and fiiendly. What he had to say 
was not pleasanty but ^" 

"PleasantI** said Agnes; "I do not know how yon 
ean speak so calmly. Why is it (hat I have all ihil to 
beer? I do not know what I am saying or doing to- 
night I fbel as if Gtod was cmel, and mocked me. I 
am not worse ihan the other women, whom nobody 
molests. I do not say I am good, Gtod forbid; bnt I 
am neither better nor worse ihan the others. How is 
it — oh! how is it^ faiher? Is it not enongh that I am > 

a widow and alone, and haye to go throngh all my lifo 
withont any one to share it — bat that these people — 
that cmel woman, that nnworthy man — shonld take 
my child from me, and make me angry with my poor 
Boger in bis grare? Father, how is it, how is it? 
Can JWL not tdl me? This last is more ihan I^oani 
bear.** • "• ■ •'•• / ■ 
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''Agnesl*' Said the blacksmith. Hd held ont hii 
hands to her with a kind of dnmb supplication not to 
BBj any more; bat he was «ioo mach startled hj Um 
nnosaal oatbreak to reply. 

"I coold coant them all ap to 70a/* said Agnes, 
going on with an excited steadiness, '*who are my age, 
and were married when I was; — and nothing has 
happened to them. They are no better and no worse 
than I am. If I were better or worse, I coald ander- 
stand it a litüe. They are not the wicked floorishing 
like a bay-tree; and I am not the jost, any more than 
thej are; bat they are at peace, and I am tormented. 
I coold soffer anything — I coold give ap anything, 
if yoa would only teil me whyl" 

Stanfield could not remain passive and see his 
daaghter in an agitation so terrible — an agitation that 
looked all the greater becaase of her ordinary self- 
restraint He went to her side and took her hands in 
his, and tried to soothe her. 

^^My darling, there is nobody who can teil yon 
why," he said — "no one — no one. We have to 
bear it; it is the will of Godl** 

"Ah!** said Agnes, "it is so easy for other people 
to say that; if it was tiie will of God for any good — 
Did not He create men to live, not to die? Did not 
He give children to their parents, to those that bore 
them, and suffered for them? And why shoold all the 
mies of natore be overtomed to torture a poor woman? 
Father, don*t speak* to me; I have more than I can 
bear." 

Bat he held her hands &it, thoagh the impolse of 
her passion was to snatch them away from him; and 
he spoke to her, thoagh she did not listen. Poor soolt 
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ike madneM liad about ran its eourie; her jost mind 
xegiiined its balanoe in tpita of henelf. Bnt beföre 
that eould be, as she was 011I7 a womaa, it was neoes- 
saiy that the momentary firenzj shonld escape thronj^Ii 
the medivBi of tean. Stanfidd had neirer seen soeh 
tean as ihose liis danghtar shed at tbis moment It 
seemed to bim as if thej nmst scald bar bands as tbey 
feil — great, bitter, buraing drops — not man]^ bat 
terrible, nmning out of that deepest depib, wbicb aerer 
opens to anytl^^^ less tbaa extremitj. He had lived 
a cahn Hfe, and be eomprehended bat dimlj, tbis Stand- 
ing at baj of the ontraged natore wbioh was poshed 
too &r. He thoogbt ibe sadden brief oonYolsiTe weep- 
ing, instead of b^ng the final relief and temiination of 
OYerstrain, was of itself a positive eviL He looked at 
ber with the tenderest piiy, for there was no one in 
the World whom be loyed as he loved bis onlj obild; 
bat at the same time, her griefs conld not be bis griefs, 
and he was at tbis moment as far off from ber as if 
ihere had been a thoasand miles between them. He 
did not anderstand it, thoagh he woald eheerfolly have 
nndergone anj personal saffering to remove hers. And 
Agnes knew he did not anderstand it; and as she re- 
covered, heard the voice of bis bewildered exhortations 
and oonsolations in her ears, and knew that he ooold 
no more follow her in the sadden impalse of her paii- 
sion than if he had been a stranger. Perhaps this was 
as effectaal as any argoment ooaldhaTebeto to brin|^her 
baek to herseif. 

^^Father, forgiye mel*' die said; '*go to yoor seat 
again, and never mind me. I think I had lost my wits. 
It seems so hard; bat that is orer now — I know yery 
weQ, bowever hard it is, that it most be boine.** 
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SUnfield went baek to bis seat m tlie told lunt, 
still regarding her with bis seriout and pitiful eyes. 
It woold be wrong to say that bis dangbter lost some- 
thing of bor perfection in bi^ sigbt in conseqnence of 
tbis ineomprehensible passion, for bis lo¥e was of that 
kind of supreme love which mies in its own right, and 
does not go on the score of merit; bat he was suiprised 
and perplexed, as men so often are, botb wiUi the 
weakness and the strength of women. For that mo^ 
ment be coold not follow her — be wbo was nsed to 
proceed straigbtforward in bis piain patb. He bad no 
experience in bis own lifo ihat ooiüd be pnt by the 
side of the crisis which Agnes was going tbrougb. 

''Mr. Chariten was kind/* said Agnes; ''but all the 
same — be came on an errand that made it almost 
impossible to receive bim with kindness. I know he 
is very friendlj; I believe even he came bimself, that 
be might 'spare my feelings,* as people say. Don*t 
think badly of me, father. He made me feel angry — 
almost angry for a moment with — with; — bat it 
coald not be true/* 

"And yoa told bim you would not consent?** said 
StiEmfield. "Yoa setüed it at once — or, at least» so 
be said.*' 

Agnes raised her bead, which she bad covered with 
her bands, and looked at her father, as she recovered 
her composorOy with a certain wonder. 

"What eise do yoa snppose I could do?** she said. 
"It is not a thing to take into consideration; I do not 
reqnire even yoar advice for that I have nothing in 
the World that yoa do not giye me — except my chil- 
dren; and there can be no parley, no consaltation 
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about anTilimg so plain; jta^ I settled it the momoif 
he spoke.** 

And wiih Aat she drew towards het the basket with 
her werk, whieh was on the table, and took out a litde 
matter of her baby's die», and began to werk with a 
nlent hatte, which served her tö düwipate the remain- 
ing exdtement Nothing ooold have shown more effeo*, 
tuallj ihe ftiU eertaintj she had that ehe had settled 
and eompleted tfais bniiness bejond anj poiubility of 
ehange. She was readj enongh to listen, U neoessaiy, 
to anTthing her father might say on the snbject, bnt 
to alter her dedsion was impossible; ihis was plainlj 
Yisible in her looks, and Stanfield had no diffiöialty in 
reoognising it It was eren a litde difficnlt for him to 
speak at all, in face of that air of silent resolntion. 
Had she looked np, or trasted her ejes within reaeh 
of his, he wonld haye known better what to say; bat 
she onlj worked on with swift and noiseless hands, 
and with her head bent over her work — the yeiy 
impersonation of a listener who had made np her mind 
to oppose an invinciUe disregard to all that might be 
add resse d to her, and for whom all argoment and rea- 
son were at an end. 

*^I am glad, in one waj, that yon made np yonr 
mind at onee,** said the blaclumiih. ''I don't Imow if 
my strengih eonld have stood the test; and yet I am 
not so sore ihat yon are nght,'' he added, more slowly. 
*'Ton are Weiteres mother; bnt ihen, yon see, ihe 
more*s the piiy, poor little fdlowl there is bat him now 
to bo Sir Boger*s heir. I think, if I was Sir Boger, 
I might think as he does, that I'had some right to be 
eonsolted. I am not adyising yon, my darling, be^ 
cause I know yon haye dedded — and I am' glad yon 
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have decided; bat then I am not perfectly snre it ii tlie 
right thing to do, for my own pari*' 

*' What eise was there to do?" said Agnes, looking 
np snddenlj, and lifting npon her father her ejes, 
which were at that present moment so large, and wom, 
and over-bright "Nobody conld expeet me to consent 
Such a ihing might have been forced firom me nnder 

— other circumstances. If it is tnie, as they say/* she 
went on slowly, as if every word was a pain to her, 
'^that — Roger — had eonsented. But there cannot 
be any one so cmel as to suppose that I conld give 
him np now." 

And then there ensned a silence — a silence more 
eloquent a great deal than words, since it proved to 
Agnes in the most impressive way that her father was 
not satisfied, perhaps not even convinced, by what she 
Said. 

*^Yon don*t say anything?" she said, with a litde 
retom of excitement " Why do you not speak, father? 
Conld you snppose it possible? Conld yon wish me to 
give him np — Walter, who is so mnch older than the 
others, my only companion. I think, if I had the 
choice, I should rather die without any more ado." 

''My darlingl" said the blacksmith, ''it happens 
sometimes that a worse misfortone comes. Sometimes 
God himself takes snch a child; and even then His 
creatures are not permitted to despair and to die.** 

She lifted her eyes to him with a look aghast — 
her mouth a litüe open, her eyes shining like stars 
ont of her pale face. Stanfield never forgot that look 
of terror and anguish. She did not say anything. He 
had told her of a thing that was possible, qnite possible 

— snch a blow as odier women havo snstained and 
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lived — tnd in hßt heut Agnei fdt the itrong lif« 
beating mnd durobbing, tnd knew as by a kind of in- 
•tinedve Taticinatioa that the too eonld Ut« and eon- 
tinne ihrongh au descriptions of angnish. It was not 
from her Ups bnt her heart, which contraeted middealy 
with a physioal pang« that the exj came which itraek 
upon Stanfield'i ean; and he himielf was confonnded^ 
by ihe effect bis wordf had produced. % 

** Agnes, what I say is not to hurt the cfaild,** hi 
Said; **he is weU and strongi and Ood will spare him 
to 70a and me. I mean to say, when ihere are women 
who have to consent to give np their ehildren al- 
together, that yon dionld not reject, withont ihinking 
it well over, what maj be for bis good — what may 
reconcile him ** 

''Faiher,'* said Agnes, recovering herseif, ^^yon were 
wrong to say that Gk>d has a right — He has a right; 
bnt tiben He is more merdfiil than men — more, not 
less— is not that tme? Nene of them wonld take my 
ehild qnite away from me, not eyen Sir Boger; and 
Ood — ohi you do not mean to say (}od is less kind? 
He wonld not take Abraham's son, you know, nor the 
woman*s — that woman that dwelt among her own 
people. I ean tmst Him with pune,*' she said, with a 
smile Coming over her face. It was not as if she had 
smiled: the light came over her pale month like some- 
thing independent of her; and fear, deadly and terrible, 
was Inrki^ in her ^es. Perhaps it had always been 
there, lying disgnised; bnt from that day Stanfidd saw 
it continnally, more or less distinct, bnt always there. 

'Tes,*' said the blacksmith, '*we will trast ffim 
with eveiything — to be according toHb pleasnre; bnt 
I did not mean to bring snch an idea into yonr mind. 
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Thej are all happy and well, and all oor dnty ii to 
be tibankfnl. It is only to tliink, Agnes, if it was for 
Walter*B good that he slionld go parüy awaj — if he 
onght to be brought up, not humbly in Windholm, bnt 
like other boys of his condition. I speak against my- 
self," Said Stanfield, with a smile; "but, mj darling, I 
cannot forget, for raj part, that Sir Roger, thongh I 
have not mnch opinion of him, is Walter's grandfather 
as well as I am. It*s hard npon me to have to plead 
his cause; he never was to say civil either to yon or 
me. Bat Walter has to succeed him, 70a know — to 
get all he has to leave, and to represent the famüj — ** 
Agnes put up her band to beg her father to stop. 
She was trembling with a nervous tremor, and a sense 
as if the cold had suddenlj gone to her heart This 
talk of heirship and succession after the other Sug- 
gestion was too much for her; she feil for the moment 
into that too natural theology of fear which is so apt 
to disturb a mind oppressed and imaginative. It 
seemed to her as if there was something impious and 
dangerous in speaking of Walter*s succeeding, after 
speaJung of another and darker possibility. Her in- 
stinct whispered to her that it was best not to tempt 
God — not to say anjthing to betray the hopes that 
were on Walter^s head; and though her better spirit 
rose up against that pagan instinct, still it moved her, 
as it might have done one of the lower creatures. She 
was not a Christian with a great trust in Grod, at that 
instant of sudden and horrible fear — she was only a 
pagan, a savage, a terrified and helpless creature, 
shivering before the unseen Power that could do her, 
if it pleased, such horrible härm. It lasted but for a 
moment, but it left her prostrate and like a creature 
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incapable of thought. Sh« graaped her fittihtt'i liand 
saddenly with hers, which was eold and trembling. 

**I cannot bear any morei*' the said, in a low» dow 
Yoice; and then she got on h«r kneet befor« die fire, 
not to weep or to pi^ji bat to get a Utile wannth, 
ehDl and ddyering aa ake was; Üie fiie bad bnmed 
low wbile ihej were talking, and the nigbt waa jery' 
cold. Wbfle die knelt on the beartb-rngi and dÜTered, 
and bald ont her banda over the dying fire, Stanfield, 
fnr bis part, waa straek aa with a beavy and aieken- 
ing preaentiment He waa ailent, aa ahe bad bidden 
bim. He put bis band npon her bead, or rather npon 
the cap, which now coveied her hair. "She aball wear 
a Yttl on her bead beeaoae of the angda,*' he ihought 
in bis beert; and he did not nnderatand any more ÜbuEui 
other people wbat waa meant bj ihoae mysterions 
worda, ezcept that tfaey came into bia bead he did not 
know wby, aa he aat by aind watebed her, kneeling, 
with already the beavy marka of miafortnne and grief 
upon her, and a fatnxe befoie her in whieb Ood idone 
knew bow many aorrowa might be ooming. At tbia 
moment ahe crouched belpleaa and tenror-atricken be- 
fore ihe approaching fate, trying to warm her chiUed 
frame at Che faint litde fire of human bappinesa that 
waa dying out before her eyea. 

It waa at tbia moment that Walter, who bad been 
eigoying a game of rompa — ihe best he bad bad for 
a long time — with Uadelon, who bad recovered her 
apirita — came mahing in to aay good-nigfat He ihrew 
himaelf npon bia modier before ahe bad any idea of 
bia being there. He waa flnahed with bia play, and 
ftdl of nnanbdned noise and commotion. 

''Th^ aay I wiU wake baby," aaid the litde feUow. 
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*'It*8 a good thing there is not a baby here; I can 
make as mneh noise as I like down-stairs. Mamma, I 
have come to saj good-nigbt" 

'*Do 70a like to miJce a noise, Walter?'* said 
Agnes, putting her arm ronnd him and leaning, as she 
knelt, upon her child — ''I don't see the pleasure in 
that" 

**That is because you are old, mamma," said the 
boj, promptly. '^When people are old, I suppose it is 
different; bat I heard jou say once you liked to hear 
me making a row in the norserj. It was yon she said 
it to, grandpapa. Wait tili I pnt some coals on the 
fire — it's nearly out. I wonder what yon have been 
thinking ofl But there's such a J0II7 fire npstairs. 
Mamma, get up, please, and let me make a good fire." 

This was how the attitude, which was fall of sach 
painfol saggestions to Stanfield, and yet which he did 
not feel able to disturb, was saddenly changed at a 
toach. The lively, active litde figure, flashed and 
joyoas, breathing nothing bat warmth and life and 
commotion, heaping on new fuel on the half-ex- 
tingaished fire, was as cheerful a reverse to the pictare 
as could be conceired. And most likely it was Wal- 
ter's arms thrown ronnd her which had made an end 
of Agnes*s shiver and brought back the light of life to 
her fiice. When he disappeared again, she drew her 
chair near the fire, which was beginning to blaze, and 
held out her band to her father, who did not know 
whether he ought to renew the discossion or to let well 
alone — for the time, at least. 

'^Father, don't think me a fool,'' said Agnes; '4t 
is being alone so mach and staying indoors. And then 
what 70a said made my heart stop beating. Otoi 
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knowf b«itt . — I don't meaa to be «fraid juiy more. 
But for the other, do not preu me. I know — I am 
snre — it would not be for Walter'i good.'* 

And that wis all the fatisfiMtion Stanfield got be- 
fore be went bome, weaij and lad» and donbtfiil of 
tbe fatare; for, after all, it was not a xeaaonaUe soiil 
like hiiown, but the lese fteadiait spiiit of a wayward 
and foffering woman who was jnineipallj eoneemed. 



CHAPTEB XIY. 

▲ Pmu«. 



ArrsR tfaiB, an interyal of quiet sneceeded in Mxi. 
Trerelyan'g aflEkin. 8he herseif aeoepted without re^ 
mark die nlenoe of ihe other parties ooncemed, as the 
simple and natural resnlt of the decision which thejr 
had no right to qnestion. Bat as for Stanfield, his 
mind was less easilj satisfied« After what Jack Chari- 
ten had Said to bim, ihe qnietness seemed ominons to 
ihe Uaeksmith. He ihooght Sir Boger wonld have 
made a greater stand for bis own will, if be had been 
snre that he eonld obtain nothing, except hj Agnes's 
consent; and when no fnriher application eame, and 
noihing at all was heard of the matter, Stanfield grew 
verj nneaqr, thongh be did not saj much about it 
He took to reading law books, thongh he did not make 
mnoh of them, and he eren went to London one day 
nnder pretence of bnsiness, to ask the opinion of an 
attomey who had managed bis affairs for bim for manj 
years — on the verj few occasions, thal is to saj, 
when Stanfidd^s affairs reqnired any management TUs 
man was not a great äntiioritjr, bat he partiallf xea»> 
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sured his dient, and tlie blackgmiih came home, mak- 
ing up hifl mind that bis datighter had nothing to fear 
from anj attempts that might be made against ber; 
tbough, to be.sure, it was the attempt itself more tban 
tbe result wbicb be feared. To be pnblidj proved to 
be a tme and spoüess woman, faitbM to aU ber duties, 
and fit for any position to wbicb sbe migbt be caUed, 
migbt bave been in Bome people's eyes a satisfactoiy 
resnlt enougb for any trial wbicb Mrs. Trevelyan migbt 
bave to go tbrougb; but tbat was not ber fatber^s opi- 
nion. Tbat ber name sbonld be called in question at 
all — that it sbould be considered necessarj to prore 
anytbing about ber — tbat ^tbe stoiy of ber youth 
sbould be revealed to vulgär eyes, eren sbould tbose 
eyes be admiring and not disrespectful, was an idea 
intolerable to bim. He would bave suffered anyihing 
bimself ratber tban bave purcbased ber yindication at 
sucb a price. 

But, in tbe meantime, Jack Cbarlton said notbing, 
and no protest nor communication of any description 
arrived on tbe part of Sir Boger Trevelyan. Perbaps 
tbe attack bad been made wantonly, witbout any real 
Intention; perbaps tbe baronet was otberwise occupied, 
and bad forgotten all about it; perbaps — and, indeed, 
tbis was true — Walter counted for very litüe in Sir 
Koger*8 thougbts. At all events, everytbing remained 
quiet Nobody molested Mrs. Trevelyan. in tbe bouse 
wbicb ber fatber*s bounty maintained. Tbere Stanfield 
found a refuge often £rom tbe bouse wbicb bis wife 
made no bome to bim; and tbere, at tbe same time, 
sucb a splendid visitor as Lady Orandmaison, wbo bad 
come twice in tbe six montbs to see and oonsole tbe 
young widow, preserved for Agnes tbe respect and even 
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awe of ihe genend eommnnity. It would Iiave been 
▼ain indeed for ihe yillage arittocnqr to think of put- 
ting down a woman whoin ihe great lady of tho eonnty 
eondesoended to Tiiit And perhaps Agnei mad« more 
impresiion in her own perion on her nieigfabonii, now 
ihat she had lost au the imaginary adTaatagef and 
poaribilities for whieh, in a lower eirde, die was snp- 
posed to haye married. The Treyelyans, it wA rery 
well known, were now qnite nnlikelj to '^take any 
notice" of Boger's widow, and she never eonld be Lady 
TrerdTan. The sole link that remained to her, with 
what was imagined in Windholm to be the gieat 
World, was that her litde boy was the heir. If Sir 
Boger died, and littie Wdter beeame Sir Walter before 
he was a nuui, no doubt bis mother wonld rdgn for a 
certain limited period, as qneen mothers rdgn oeea- 
sionally I and would be mistress of the dingy and dis- 
mal Hall atTHndhohn, as well as of the distant magni- 
ficence of IVevdyan. Bat that was a far-o£F and doubt- 
fbl elevation. 

Notwithstanding, Agnes had never been so popnlar 
in her native yillage as now, when she was seen mostly 
in her father's Company, and was madi more yidbly 
the daughter of the blaeksmith who liyed and labonred 
on the Green, than the wife of Boger Treydyan, who 
had left her, as the gossips said, withont a peany. 
Perhaps Lady Qrandmdson had something to do with 
it — perhaps her widow^s dress, whidi looked so blaek 
in the sonshine, and whidi somdiow gaye back to her 
fköe the yontfafiil look which in her great anziety and 
ezhanstion it had lost To be räre, there are a great 
many people in the world who regard a yonng widow 
with leyi^, as a kind of dandestine candidate for the 
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pmes of a eecond youth. But then to the good wo- 
men who are themselyeB luippy, there ia tomething in 
the name that tonches the he|urt They, too, may all 
be widows, Heaven knows, one day or another. And 
then, perhaps, it was trae that Agnes, when Boger was 
no longer by her side to confuse her, as he had always 
continued to do, with a half-conscious criticism, became 
more folly herseif than she had ever been before. 
Whatever the reason might be, the result was piain 
enough. Living alone with her children, having no- 
thing but what her father gave her, withont any gran- 
deor either of association or anticipation, and retoming 
in onter respects mach to her original position, Mrs. 
Trevelyan foond, withont being aware of it, the 
place |which belonged to her by natnre. She was not 
aboTO the least, and she was not below the highest 
She was far kinder and more tender to the poor than 
the prosperons shopkeepers, who kept np a kind 
of war with their poverty; and than äie ladies, who 
were sorry for them withont nnderstanding dieir case. 
And as for the fine people in Windholm, there was 
none of them who did not confess in themselves the 
finer breeding of Agnes, which they all supposed 
to arise from *the fact that she was Lady Grand- 
maison^s pmtigie^ and had seen so mach of üie world; 
whereas it was simply becanse she was William Stan- 
field*s daaghter, and had inherited from him that only 
trae politeness, which is not of the sarface, bat of the 
heart. To be snre, she had been eqaally her father's 
daaghter in the earlier part of her career, when she 
was at Floience, and Lady Chariten .disapproved of 
her. Bat then, fine manners are of slow growth, and 
yoath is generally incapable of them, except ander 
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yery rare conditionB. Agnei had matnred sinee that 
timey had lost her timidity, had snffered a gieat deal, 
and was more ihan ever moved with the desire to pre- 
yent others snffering, evea firom die lesser pains of 
life. And diis was how she had acquired what some 
people ealled taet, and otheis style, and whioh erery- 
body attribnted to eanses «ntirely different from the- 
real one. And then her litde world seemed to Seeland 
find her ont for the fiist tune, now that Boger was re- 
moved from her side. 

With that modification of affairs out of doors, an 
imperoeptible change was going on within, thongh 
A^es was no more aware of the one than the oiher. 
As the Summer came on, there came a litde, almost 
inyisible, flnctnating eolonr to her fkce; and then she 
began to awake out of her lassitade, and to see the 
past in its true light, and to realise that there was a 
ftitore still lying imknown before her, and diat she had 
not yet lived throngh the half of her life. As the mists 
of grief dispersed, Agnes fonnd her loneliness less, her 
oonsolations greater. Her father, whom she seemed to 
have left behind when she went into the valley of the 
shadow of death, came ap to her again on the ordinaxy 
path, and conld walk widi her and know what she 
meant; and Walter, too, nnderstood bis mother when 
she was not in the bittemess of those snfferings with 
whioh no stranger and even no friend can intesmeddle. 
Thns the nkj lightened, thongh she scarcely knew it, 
gradnally, slowly, by imperoepdble stages. 

If Ibs. Trerdyan had been aware that there was 
in her heart a sense of relief — a freedom from the 
eridcisnis, and ezactions, and embanassments of the 
past — she wonld bare regarded hersdf as a monster« 
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Alkd 76t, in fact, tliere was sneh a lense in her inner- 
most mind; a feeüng of freedom, thougli she had never 
desired to be free; a faint oonscionBnesfl, nnexpressed 
even to henielf, that her plana wonid no longer be 
thwarted nor her wishes come to nothing. Thns she 
took np the broken threads of her life widioat knowing 
it, and began to make herseif manifest, without anj 
intention of doing so, in the Community, as her father 
did in bis fashion. She was a widow — a certain 
want, a certain incompleteness, must always remain in 
the ezistence which had entered upon this obscnrer 
phase; but the honse could not be sad where the chil- 
dren's Toices were ringing, and the life conld not be 
flat nor uninteresting which was beating in a breast so 
fall of delicate strengtL She could not bat feel herseif 
still joang — good for many things , aboonding in per- 
sonal facalties and enexgies; and it was by tlüs means 
that Agnes had recoTored so mach of her youthfal 
courage, and discoTored to her neighboors an indi- 
viduality so mach more important than they dreamed 
of, even when the antumn days retomed, and the first 
year of her widowhood came to an end. She had by 
this time little fear to speak of , of anything the Tre- 
velyans oonld do to annoy her; and it did not seem to 
her that anything coald happen that would be worth 
reckoning a misfortane, so long as health and safety 
remained in the hoose on the Green. 

All this was becanse Sir Roger was intensely occa- 
pied with speculations and pleasures, of a character 
which made it ezpedient that they shoold be cairied 
on Underground, withdrawn from the obsenration of 
^he dean and honest He had been lucky in bis larans- 
actions that year, and the Derby had brought him a 
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litde fortime, which, to be ffue, he spent becominglj» 
wiihoat recollecting lus gxandflon; and becauseBoatnce, 
on hsr aide, had had a matter in hand which Jiad not 
gone so saccessfiiUj. ICm TrevelTan was better than 
her fortones, and eren now, experienced as she was, a 
certain shame of the part she was playing wonUi oome 
over her at nncomfortable moments, and interferefktallj 
with her sncoess. Her bloom had long ago gone l^ond 
reeall, and jet Beatrice had still to think of marrfring, 
niged thereto hj a liyely honor of the position ehe 
wonld have to drop into, with the very tiny income 
she hady when Sir Boger died; and pardy hy disgnst 
for the life which Sir Boger led, and which natnralljc» 
to a certaiD eztent, was reflected npon hersel£ It was 
still the way — - the only waj she had remäining, to 
saye hersdf from the hnmiliating position of an old 
and poor woman of fiMhion, going after all manner of 
frivoUties and amusements wi&out the exeose of doing 
it for a danghter, or to please her hnsband'|.;or aay 
other plansible plea. 

It was thns that *'going into sodety*' had come to 
be Miss Trevelyan's profession, a laborious trade from 
whioh she conld not escape; Imt if she mazried, that 
wonld have changed the hee of affairs; and, at forty- 
fiye, she still thonght of manying, and laid ont her 
Silken nets and made her plans aooordingly. How it 
happened that a woman, so able and so himdsome, and 
who had this dedded aim, had not saeceeded sooner, 
was ineiqplicable eren to herselfl She tiied to acoonnt 
for it in yarions ways more or less hnmiliating to her 
sdf-respeet; bat the hid was that Beatrice did not soo- 
ceed, beoaose,. after all, thongh she was not aboye 
many litde meannesses, she was too good for the r^ 
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she had taken up. She wonld have been content to 
make a mamage of eamenane0f bnt she wonld not 
many a man with a damaged character, and she had 
her antipathies and indnlged 'them as if she had been 
twenty, and had all the world before her; and then, 
even in the best cases, by momttits, she wonld get dis- 
l^sted with herseif , and snfFer her tme character to 
appear, and lose for ever the golden fish that was al- 
most within her net 

Miss Trevelyan had been absorbed in one of these 
attempts in the snmmer which followed her brother's 
death. She was in mooming, and she was not going 
into Society, as she said; bnt then, what was a tem- 
porary retirement to her wonld have been, at any time 
of her lifo, the wildest dissipation to Agnes; and Bea- 
trice did not lose her opportnnities in conseqnence. The 
proposed victim was so yam^, and resisted with so mnch 
address, showing himself at the same time as nnwilling 
to escape finally, as to be canght, that the fair hnntress 
was almost interested. Bnt then, at the trying moment, 
at the crisis, Beatrice as nsual snffered herseif to be 
snrprised with her mask ofF; she snffered the object of 
the chase to hear some very honest and nneqnivocal 
sentences from her Ups, which were, as he himsäf said, 
the reverse of what he had fondly hoped to hear from 
Miss Trevelyan. A woman entirely bent upon winning 
at any cost, wonld hare fonnd means to eat her words 
or to recant them; bnt Beatrice had her special code of 
hononr, which she never transgressed, and accordingly 
this enterprise failed like the others. She had followed 
the chase so long and so far that she was a little npset 
by its failnre, and saw the victim who had escaped 
herseif fall all at once and withont thonght into a more 
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«abtue mare» with a lense of detpite tnd diagoit wUeb 
was fkr firom igreeaUe; for ih« diflgOBt was not only 
witb km and h&tf and tke world in general, bat wilL 
hindf, iddchisthemostaneomfortablAof allaenaations. 
Wben ladi a eriais amvea, a woman finda it ne- 
ceüaiy to rvrenge bendf apon something. Bba eoald 
not poniah the man wbo bad aligbted ber, nor tbe 
iroman wbo was bar aac co a afld ri^i nor, exaopt (7 
■aroaam and bitter pleasantrj, tbe world wbicb was 
ofPeiing ibem its eongratnlations; and to ponisb berself 
was a tbing wbicb Miss TVerelyan did eontinoally, 
wiiboat feelhig tbe better for it It was tbis coigono- 
tion of oixeamstanoes wbicb made ber tarn ber tboogbts 
towards Agnes, and to tbe boy wbo one day wonld be 
Bbr Walter Trerelyan. A boman ereatore wbo bas 
litde to make ber bappy, wbo is eonstrained to play a 
mean part in tbe world wbile sbe feds wortby of a 
better one, and wbo finde berself baffied at ererj tarn, 
bas a certain tragic ligbt to be avenged apon tbe world. 
Beatriee betboogbt bmelf of Agnes, wbo was not now, 
it is trae, ihe Uessed ereatore wboon Providence took 
pains and troable to render bappj, wbicb sbe bad onee 
appeared tfi be; bat tben, in tbe midst of ber own 
sbabby disappointment and &ilare, wbicb was not of a 
natore to be confessed to or compassionated hy anj 
one, Miss Treveljan was conscioas of anotber pang of 
indignant envy, as sbe regarded ber sister*in-law airayed 
in tike digniiy of a gieat sorxow, wbicb all tbe world 
respeeted and pitied. It seemed to ber as if , even in 
bsr griefii, Agnes was somebow nigasdy tbe fayoarite 
of Heayen. It was not mörtification, bnmiliation, tbe 
bittemess of seeing otbers prefeired to ber, and tbe 
worse bittemess of despising berself, wbicb were ibe 
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pains that fdl to the lot of the blacksmitli^s^daiighter. 
In place of these, wliat she had to bear was the band 
of Grod, which eleyated even while it wounded. And 
thns the very calamity which she herseif had, to some 
extent, shared, awoke when she reflected on it a double 
bitterness towards her brother*s wife, in Miss Tre- 
velyan^s mind. 

It was just at the moment when Agnes began to 
recover her courage and cheerfulness that Beatrice re- 
ceived her last blow from an unkind fate; she was at 
the time on a visit in a country-house where there was 
a large party, and where everybody was more or less 
conscious of her recent failure. There was nobody 
there, and, perhaps, scarcely any one in the whole 
ränge of her acquaintance who would not have laughed 
at Beatrice*s discomfiture, especially had she betrayed 
in any way her own consciousness of it; and so she 
had to be gayer than usual, and wittier and more 
amusing, by way of covering her defeat But it was 
different with Agnes, whom Proyidence seemed to take 
a delight in setting up opposite to her as a foil. Boger*s 
widow could retire in her weeds (which, in her heart, 
Miss Trevelyan had no doubt were ezcessively be- 
coming to the pale woman whom she had seen only in 
her brother*s sick-room), >and dose her door upon all 
impertinent curiosity, and carry with her the respect 
and sympathy of her neighbours. And then she had 
her children, all her own, whom nobody could interfere 
with. Beatrice, to be sure, was not **one for children;" 
but she was a woman, and she could not but feel how 
different her sentiments might have been had she erer 
had any one belonging to her, as her very own. All 
these ideas fermenting together, raised Miss Trevelyan's 
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antagoiusm to lier guter-in-kw— wlio die eould readfly 
penoade henwlf had inralted her hj lefbsmg her ad- 
mittanee to Boger's aiek-bed — to äie h^ht of a paa- 
sion. 8he did not uj to hendf tfaai die had here a 
rneans of revenging herMlf, if not lipon ihe people who 
had injured her, at leaat npon a woman whom FroTi- 
dence (Him TrevdTan would not saj Qod, for d^u 
had, if not a rererenee, at leaat a xeapeet for rQ}l|;ion) 
had Tiaiblhjr prefened to her, and aet in a more fayonr- 
able podtion; hat ihe direeted her thonghts npon Walter 
wifli a perdstenqr and foiee whidi giadnaUj eonyineed 
her that ihe had die greateat intereat in him — that 
he waa in danger, and that it waa her dnt^ to interftire. 
She began to talk of the diild to her fiienda — at fint, 
without any intention ezoept to divert them from ihe 
engaging gosnp about hendf, whidi die knew to he 
drcaladng even in the honse where IGaa TrevdTan waa 
aadi a &yonrite; and from that beginning ehe grar 
dnafly allowed hendf to be goided to aetive dedgna. 

*^A handiome boj,*' she seid, confidentiallj, to a 
little gronp of Uatenen — **not a enrled darling like 
iMf 70U know** — and Mias Treydjan in^cated 
langaidly witfa her band a spoiled diild, who/ waa t^ 
plague of ihe honse. "I conld not see exacdj wbom»* 
he resembled, for, natorallj, mj diief attention waa 
l^yen to mj poor brotfaer; bat it ia dreadful to think 
he ahonld be left to people who have so litde idea how 
to train him. Poor Boger, 70a know, waa so infiitaated 
— and yet I do think, if he had lived, he wonld haye 
seen.how dangeroos theae aasodationa were for hia son; 
indeed, he had eonsented to send him to na. I think 
sometimei I diall be driyen to kidnap him, ihat aome 
jnatioe ahoqld be done to the poor boy.'' 
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*'It 13 dreadful to think of it,** said a sympathizing 
friend. '^Coold not something be done? If I were 7011, 
I should speak to Sir Bobart Blamej, who is Coming 
on Satnrdaj. These law people can do anything, if 
tliey try — that is to saj, Üiey can firighten people out 
of their lives — and then, perhaps, thej wonld give 
him up. My dear, if I were 70a, I wonld never rest 
until I had tried sometliing. What a thing it wonld be 
for all of ns to have to receive a joung man bronght 
np like that! and, of conrse, I shonld think it was a 
dntj to receive him, for your sake." 

"Yes, I know there is something that can be 
done," Said Miss Treveljan. *'If it had not been that 
I feit for her a little, 70U know, in her circnm- 
stances — " 

"I never should think of feeling for her, for mj 
part," Said Beatrice^s counsellor, who was, in reality, 
the most pitiful of women. *^ People who make those 
dreadful marriages, and upset a whole family, never 
have any feeling*, and then the dear boy's interests. 
You will be neglecting your dutj if you donH do 
something. I am sure I shall always say it is your 
fault," added the excitable confidant whom Miss Tre- 
velyan had chosen. As for Beatrice, she softly shook 
her head, and set in motion the light feathery curla 
which waved here and there among the bands of her 
coifure. She had taken off all her crape, but had still 
a black dress, which was on the whole becoming, 
though Miss Trevelyan feit that her complexion was 
not now quite clear enough for black; but then her 
beautiful Shoulders and arms came out perfect out of 
their sombre firame, which was a consolation in its way. 

'^My dear, they are so dreadfully respectable," she 
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laid in her fiiend^s eur — *^gooi^ 70U know; bat, at 
the same tiine, I think I will «peak to Sir Bobert when 
he eomes; for« to be siue, ihm is nobodj bat me to 
do anything for Um/* Beatriee added, with a ligh. 
She was so oceapied with these fSunily oonaideratioxui, 
that she did not hear the last hm-mfft^ot the wit of die 
partjr, who, Mias Trevelyan was aware, had been. 
making considerable ftin at her expense, and \ipon 
whom she had no disineWnation to retaliate. She did 
not hear the hm m/o i ^ and she insuted on having it re- 
peated to her, load ont, so that everybody ooold hear, 
and dien she demanded that h shoold be esplained. 
**I don't know what makes me so stapid,*' Miss T^e- 
vdyan said. *'I know it most be ftinnj, sinee Mr. 
Salter said it; bat I eannot see the joke — oan 70a, 
Emily? Do teil os what it mesns.'* And then the 
whole partjT foond oat that, after all, the joke was a 
▼eiy small joke indeed. 

Beatrice went to her room after a while, consoled 
bjr ihis litde vietory, and set hersdf serioasly to con- 
sider aU the dangers that were awaiting Weiter. A 
blaeksmith grand&ther, with a forge in the village, 
whieh natonUy die litüe boy woiüd haont, getting 
eonapted by die companj he foond diere; an aneda- 
cated mother, who natonüly woold do her best to at- 
tacfa her ehild to her own friends; a (no doabt) wide 
and extensive reladonship — for, as Beatrice sagelj 
reflected, these sort of people always have legions of 
brothers and ooasins — widi the shopkeepers and trades- 
people of the district; and all ihis for a child diat was 
the heir of an andent familj, with a baronet's dde 
and a lazge entailed property. B7 die time her maid 
had done widi her for the night, Beatrice had eome to 
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feel that Her sacred iuty to her brodier*g chfld de- 
manded immediate exertion; and nothing could have 
been more convenient than^tho airival of Sir Bobert 
Blamej, who was Coming on Saturdaj; for that was 
the year when Sir Bobert was Attomey-General, and 
there conld be no doubt that he was qualified, if any- 
bodj could be qualified, to give a ladj the most 
thorongh enlightenment possible as to the point of law. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Terrors of the Law. 

This was how Agnes was disturbed out of her calm 
at the end of the first year of her widowhood. She 
did not understand, at the first glance, what was the 
meaning of the lawyer's letter, which intimated to her 
that an application had been made to the Lord Chan- 
cellor in respect to her boj. Terror seized her, as was 
natural, at the first thought She knew very litüe 
about the law, and she knew that by times the law 
was capable of terrible cruelty to a woman, or, at least, 
so she had read and heard. She did not know what 
limits there might be, or whether there were anj limits, 
to that cruel power, and at the first glance it seemed 
to her as if her child was going to be snatched away 
from her without anj reason. Naturally, the first thing 
she did was to hasten to her father, who was much 
surprised hj her hurried visit Walter was not at the 
forge, and had even lost the habit of going, and was 
at the present moment deep in the early mysteriös of 
Latin, under charge of Mr. Freke's curate, who took 
pupils — so that, as far as that was concemed, the 
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litde heir of die Trereljans did not require the aetiye 
intenrention of bis Bimt Bnd Übe advice of ihe Attomey- 
Oeneral io miieh mm lliis TrerelTan hoped. Hie blaek- 
smith WMM hard et work when he saw bis daugbier 
come in bastity out of tbe siinabine nnder tbe arcbway, 
wbicb ensbrined ber like tbe finune of a pietnre. Stan- 
fieid laid down bis toola initandy, and stretcbed oi^ 
bis band for bia coat If be waa eareftd of Walleri be 
waa atill more carefiil of Agnes, and wonld not bave 
ber come to bim among bis workmen. He made a 
Htde sign to ber with Us band to weit for bim, and 
went out to join ber aa soon aa be bad got bia coat on 
— for be bad bia formnlas like oiher men, and tbis 
was bis grand signal of being ready to enconnter tbe 
woild. Aa for Agnes, sbe did not wait for bim, but 
went bastilj np into ihe bouse, leading tbe waj, where 
Mrs. Stanfield was moving abont in ber ordinaiy mom- 
ing occnpations. Wben tbe blacksmith foUowed, bia 
wife came into tbe parlonr after liinL. 

*^Wbatever TonVe got to talk abont,**' seid Urs. 
Stanfield, **I ain*t a-going to be banisbed out o* mj 
own bonse; I donH eare nothing abont jour secreta, 
bat I ain*t a-gbing to be sent away. It*s bad euongb 
as dieire's one bonse in Windbolm where I ain*t wanted 
nor asked; bat, thank Providence, I am at bpme 
bere. 

And sbe sat down in Stanfield's arm-cbair, and 
tomed ber fierj eyes from ihe father to tbe daughter. 
There waa nothing wondierftil in the fact tbat sbe 
ibonght berself tbe aggrieved partjr, and bad a firm 
conviction tbat they plotted against her, and tbat.it 
waa sbe wbp was to be the snbject of tbe discassipn; 
and Agnes, for ber part, was too mach exdted to care 
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particnlarly who wm present She said, "Nerer mind,** 
hastily, and withont any preface put the letter into 
her father^s handa; bat ehe ^nld not qnite master her- 
self Bufficientlj to keep sflence while he read it " Wbat 
can we do? — what do you think we can do?** she 
kept saying. '^They eannot have the power to do 
anything so crael?" and then she bent over the chair 
Stanfield had taken, and read it onoe more over his 
Shoulder. '*He is to have an edncation according to 
his condition,*' she said; "70a know what you fixed 
upon about that Don*t you think if I were to write, 
or you, and explain — ^*' 

'Tes," Said the blacksmith, '*to Mr. Charlton. I 
have been looking for this for a long time; I don*t 
know if my old Mr. Ponsonby will be of much use. It 
is out of his way, I am afraid. Write to Mr. Charlton 
— he is the man.** 

"But, father, it was he who first spoke of this — 
who first told me that such a thing was possible,'* said 
Agnes, almost with a touch of resentment "He is 
kind; but, perhaps, he thinks, like the rest, that I am 
incapable — , and he does not know you. I£ I were 
to write to these people, and teil them exacüy what 
we mean to do, and that they need have no fear for 
Walter — " 

"To Mr. Charlton, litüe one," said the blacksmith, 
with his tender voice; "I have been trusting they 
would spare you, but there is no pi<y in them. This 
letter is from agents — men that care nothing about 
Walter; is it to them you would write?" 

*'I suppose Sir Boger must have consulted them," 
said Agnes, a little ashamed of her own vehemence; 
"that was what I meant You do not think they have 
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Ukj power to take him? Law maj not be jnitice, but 
it cannot go in the face of jnatioe. I am Üb mother/* 
■ha laid« . looking wiih an anzioua appeal into her 
fauleres facOt as if the deeiiion rested with hint All 
ihia Hn. Stanfield lisiened to, palpitating wiih ouriositT: 
and esniltation aa ihe lat in the oozner in the blaek* 
smitfa g chair. 

"Sir Boger ain*t ihe one to do ihinga hj halbes,** " 
Bald ihe eager gpeetator. "I don*t know what it is aa 
yoü're maldng auch a ftuNi over — talking to ihe 
maater aa if he had nothing ado bat what jou teil him« 
It ain*t the time for ihat, Agnes Stanfield. He*8 done 
a deal too mach for yoa, if the tniih waa known. 
When 70a was at *ome I nerer said a word; bat a 
daaghter aa is manied is done wiiL Don*t 70a go 
arleading of him into more expenses. If an7ihing was 
to happen to ihe master, Tve got m78elf to look to, 
and he ain't got no right to spend ererything he haa 
on a manied daaghterl Now 7oa've becoi and woxried 
poor Mr. Boger into his graye, 70a ain*t argoing to be- 
gin with.. ihe master. What right have 70a to keep 
7oar ehildren.more than anoiher? What cidl has ever7- 
bod7 to forget ihemselyes for ffouf** 

Mrs. Stanfield managed to ntter all ihis notwiih- 
standing her hasband*s inteiposition. She had risen 
firom her comer and oome forward to ihe table, and 
added ihe force of action to her eloqaence. The black- 
smith coald not help being abashed and disconcerted 
when bis wife made one of ihese demonstrations in his 
diiaghter*s presence; for, indeed, it was onl7 aftar 
Agnes*s marriage, when ihe restraint of her soeiety 
was finall7 removed, ihat Urs. Stanfield had qaite 
shown herseif. ;in her trae eoloors to ihe tolerant «od 
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long-suffering man who had been content to Üiink that 
she did not nnderstand. Stanfield fdt in bis heart that 
it was he who was to blame for having confided his 
bonse and his name to the keeping of sach a woman, 
and then he rebnked the thonght, and recolleeted that 
she was his wife, and that even in his own mind he 
ought to keep loyal and indulgent to her. But this 
time he had made so many efforts to stop her ineffec- 
tually, that a more decided Step had to be taken. 

'^Silence, Sally/' he said; '*go to your own affairs, 
or be silent if yon will stay here. This has nothing to 
do with yon. She does not anderstand yon and me," 
he said, tuming to his daughter, and trying to smile, 
thongh he was red with mortification; *4t is not her 
fanlt It wonld have been better, perhaps, if yon had 
sent for me; bat then there is no time to be lost" 
The blacksmith paased a little, for he was mortal, and 
he coald not qaite dismiss from his mind the petty 
griefs which were his own. ^^Leave as by oarselves, 
Sally," he said. **I teil yoa yoa don't anderstand; and 
I have told yoa before, yoa are provided for when I 
die — what more woald yoa have?" he repeated, with 
a little agitation. He coold not help being ashamed 
of having connected this anroly and lawless creatnre 
with the danghter who had always been to him as a 
princess; and then it came over his mind that Agnes*s 
adversaries might make something of her stepmother, 
and might even, if their attention was directed to this 
weak point, make discoveries aboat Mrs. Stanfield, 
which he himself recenüy had dreaded to make. If it 
shoald tarn oat so, it woald be his own blame, and it 
woald be bis basiness to bear it, seeing he had broaght 
it on himself; bat then it was hard to contempkte 
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uhame in connezion with Agnei. He could endure «11 
ÜiiiigB for hiiDBelf , but he had much less conrage for 
hiBdifld. 

^You bave not «nswered nie, £Uher,*' said Agnes. 
She, too, WM abeorbed in her own effain, as was na- 
tural. She tamed her head away firom Mjts. Stanfield, 
as firom a finvolons intenmption. With her, who had^ 
her mind Aill of Walter, her stepmoiher connted Ibr so 
little. **But tfae more I think of it tfae more impossible 
it seems,'* she said. ^What reason eould they have 
Ibr taking my ehild firom me? Even law eannot go 
qnite withont reason — I am his mother. You do not 
think thej ean do anTthing to me?** After her eon- 
fident assertion of safe^, she looked wistftülj into her 
fikther's eyes. To be snre she feit certain; bnt then 
howerer certain one is, a fact becomes always more 
apparent when it is repeated by anoiher voice. 

«'My darling,** said the blaeksmith, ««by all I oan 
hear, I don*t ^nk that in ihis respect they ean do 
yon any härm.** 

**Ah, thank yon, thank you for saying sol** cried 
Agnes. "That is all I want You have looked so 
doubtfiil and alarmed. I haye always had a feding 
that you thought me in danger. If they eatinot do us 
hann in tfais respect, it is impossible to touch as in 
any other. Now that you have said thaif father, I 
will write to Mr. Charlton as soon as you ISke.*' 

"^Ay, ihat*s always the best to do,** said the bhck- 
smith; but there was nothing confident or enconraging 
in his tone -r- on the contrary, he üighed and took 
one of ihöse disoonsolate walks round ti^e room which 
people resort to when they are-much peq[)lexed, and 
do not know what to do. "I don*t aeny Fye been 
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anxiouB and in a waj,** said Stanfidd; "not that I 
was firightened about Walter — my darling, it was 
you.*' 

*'Me!" Said Agnes, and she smiled a litde. **TIiey 
can do nothing to me, father; the only person in Übe 
World upon whom I am dependent is above being 
moved bj Sir Boger Treveljan." 

It was at this point that Mrs. Stanfidd again broke 
in. She had gone back to her seat, and established 
herseif in the r$le of listener, and had been sitting 
motionlesst paying the dosest attention, and growing 
redder and redder; bat when Sir Boger^s name was 
spoken, she could no longer forbear: she borst in 
npon the conversation with a strangled sonnd between 
a laugh and a sob. She cried out, "Goodness gradons 
me!'' in the tone of a woman who could restrain her- 
seif no longer. "I should just like to know what the 
likes of 70U knows about Sir Roger Trevdyan?^* she 
Said. "He ain't none of your kind, nor he ain*t the 
man to take any notice of you, for all so grand as you 
think yourself. I warned you as you was marrying 
poor Boger for bis ruin. Silence! I ain't one to be 
silenced in my o^ni house. Silence yourself, master, 
and let her hear the truth for once, if she never hears 
it again. I told you as it was for bis ruin as you 
married that decdved young man; and now it's for 
your father^s ruin as you're going against Sir Boger. 
Lord bless us! if he wasn^t one as could make the 
master shake in bis shoes — if he wasn't one as 
could " 

"I will walk home with you, Agnes," said the 
blacksmith. "Don't come here any more; it is not a 
place for you. Stand away from the door, Sally, or I 
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maj do wjmU a mifehieC Ttb been a deal too aoft, 
wiüi jouy I don*t denj; but I am not a man that can 
bear otiher fidk'a meddling in bis afEun. Stand ande 
from ihe doorP* 

He took ber bj ihe arm as he spoke, and drew her 
ovt of ihe waj. When ehe fdt henelf wiihin bis 
grasp, ihe fooUsb woman bad a momentaiy gleapi of' 
pleasnre. 

^Tou*re jealons, ihat*s wbat 70Ü are;*' ihe said« 
wiih a loud langb. ^^Ifany'a ihe üme you*ye want^l 
to know how it was as I knew Sir Boger. Fm sick 
of 70U1 and all yonr waya; and if youll call back 
yonr lady danghter Fll let you know " 

The bkcksmüh grew so pale ihat he waa scareely 
recogniaable for ihe moment Perbaps it was a sadden 
ligbt ihat bnrst npon bim — perbaps it was only, 
extreme exasperation working npon die tolerant and 
tranqnil natore, which, *'mach enforced, yidded a 
basty spark;*' bat when Agnes was gone, 'ihiut was ihe 
great pointy/and he eonld pnt up witfa ihe riost He 
looked bis wife in. ihe face as she ihrew ibis defiance 
at bim, and still boldixig her by ihe arm, put ber back 
from tibe door by which be was abont to foUow bis 
danghter. 

I **Take care,*' he said^ "that you donH say some- 
tbing ihat you will repent I xan bear a d^d, but 
there's sqme ibings no man can bear/' 

He bad nerer said anyihing to her ihat wasso 
like a menaoe, and the reckless creatnre drew back 
frigbtened in qiite of berself, wiih an bysterical.laugb^ 
Stanfiddidid not wait eitber to bear her repentance or 
the ftilfilment of her ihreat; be shut ihe door cax^ 
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folly behind bim, and foUowed bis dangbter down- 
stairs. 

As for Agnes, sbe was too mnch occapied with ber 
own affairs to attacb any particuLur importance to 
wbat ber stepmotber bad sud; and tben sbe was like 
Desdemona, and did not believe tbat tbere was any 
**8ucb woman/* Sbe waited down bdow tili ber fatber 
joined ber,« witb pity for bim, wbo was bonnd to sucb 
a companion, bnt no particular cnriosily; and sbe put 
ber arm into bis tbe moment be joined ber, and re- 
tnmed to tbe subject wbicb fiUed her tbougbts. Tbey 
did not go back to tbe bouse on tbe Green, bnt ronnd 
by tbe Common, wbicb was tbe blacksmitb*s favourite 
walk wben be bad anytbing to tbink of. It was 
moming, and all tbe village people were about, and 
some of tbem tbongbt it not a little stränge to see an 
elegant woman, like wbat Mrs. Trevelyan bad como to 
be, witb ber arm in tbat of tbe village blacksmitb, in 
bis blue cogt, wbicb be wore on working days. As 
for Agnes, sbe was unaware wbat coat ber fadier bad 
on; and so far as sbe tbongbt at tbat moment of any- 
tbing bnt Walter and tbe danger tbat menaced ber, 
ber Sensation was one of tbe most entire and nn- 
mingled tbankfhlness to bave sucb a connsellor at 
band. 

'*But yon are still anxious,'' sbe said; "yon teil 
me yon donH tbink tbey can take Walter from ns, 
and yet yon look distorbed. Don*t bide from me, 
fatber, wbat it is. If tbere is anytbing furtber to be 
feared, I wonld ratber know it all at once.^' 

**Tbere is all to be feared tbat ever was to be 
feared,*' said Stanfield. *'My darling, it never was 
Walter tbat tronbled me — it was for yau. I believe 
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die ehild is wfe; Imt the triid -r^ the expofaxe — I 
canaot think of it, Agnei. If it wm posnble to make 
a compromiBe •' 

*'ThA exporare?*' repeated Agnes — "of what? 
Ig theie anything that we can fear to baye expoied?^ — 
ihat I am yonr daeghter, perhaps? Bat tben, as I am 
provd of ihat " 

''Hiidi, little one;* laid Staafield, ladly; ''ytu 
doiiH know what 7011 are MTing. In lome ihingt 
yon haye more experienee than I have, that am jonr 
father; bat in some things 70U are onlj a ehild. Tes, 
the exporare — all yonr lifo, innoeent and sweet as.it 
has been, talked of in a publie conrt, and printed in 
the papen; and yonr firiends and everybody belonging 
to yon; and wheüier yov are fit, from yonr antecedens, 
to have the chaxge of yonr ehild; and what yon have 
to live on; and wbether yonr father, who is the blaek- 
mith, will be likely to barm yonr boy ; and a hnndred 
things more that people will read in the papers, as if 

yon were Hy darling, I eannot beer it; wemnst 

try to make a compromise." 

Agnes, too, pansed with a Start, and took a little 
tarne to contemplate^this nnthongbt-of case. For a 
moment it had the effeet her father feared, and drove 
the colonr from her faoe; bat at the same time Agnes 
was, as Stanfield had said, mneh more experieneed 
than he in some things. She knew better than he did 
what it was to be pnt in the papers, how ntterly 
eTmnesoent ihe effeet was, and how few people wonld 
remember next day what was the name of tfie person 
who had possessed that momentaiy distinetion. She 
grasped Usarm a little doser as she made her replj.' * 

"I wiU.write to Mr.. Chariten' at onee,** she saicL 



**No compromise, father. Wliat does it matter abont 
the papen? If it should even be so, nobody wonld 
remember it next daj; asß. tben I don*t eren think 
the papen would put it in. I£ I had been fiuhioiiable, 
it migbt have been di£Ferent; or perhaps, if I bad been 
wicked,** she said, with a momentaiy flusb and smile; 
"bat people like us, who have never done any barm to 
speak of — we are not snf&cientlj interesting for 
ihat" Sbe smiled as sbe said so, bat Stanfield was 
not reassared; for be, with the ideas of bis own 
humble class, did not anderstand ihat soft contempt 
for the newspapers which Agnes had leamed in the 
bigger World. It seemed to him ihat a comer in the 
leading jonmal convejed a kind of disagreeable im- 
mortality; and, notwithstanding what she said, he 
hesitated still. They walked aboat the Common, half 
the moming, discassing this matter. Agnes was as 
mach afraid of the verj name of a compromise as he 
was of the "exposare'^ in the papers. She* wonld not 
see that Sur Boger Trevdyan had any claim apon hsr 
boj — she wouJd not allow even that the family who 
had neglected Boger and declined to acknowledge her- 
seif, had anything whatever to do with her son; and 
in sight of a daim which seemed at once insolting and 
injarioas, the Lord Chancellor and the newspapers had 
scarcelj any effect apon her. To be sore, it was she 
who carried the aigament, for Stanfield had only the 
old plea to repeat; and she, for her part, refasedto 
acknowledge its importance. They parted withont 
having, eiüier of them, yielded or conrinced the other. 
The only thing thqr had agreed on was that Jack 
Chariten was to be consolted; and this was how it 
came aboat ihat her catfaal acqaaintance of so many 
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yean eame to liaT» for a time io kige a ihan m- 
Agnes Tnif^tpok^B lii~ 



CHAPTEB XYL 

OovsmI aa4 Oltoat. 

WiTHOüT ukj Ion of tfane, Jaekduurlton «mwerei 
the call whidi Mn. ^VeTelyan mads upon hiii^ He 
had alrcady leflued to have anytbing to do with Sir 
Bogei^0 eaie, and it pleaaed Um whea Agnes appealed 
to hiBL He irai hy no means witfaont talent, mrken he 
had snffieient motlTe toexeroiseit; hat his indolenoe and 
eaidessness, and want of anj soffieient itinwilationy kept 
him qnite at leisoie to take np at onee anj matter which 
intereeted him. He answered Hn. Trerdyaa's letter in 
penonnext daj; and it wonldhave heen ^ffionlt for him 
to have pnt his motives into words, or to have e^lained 
yrhj he was disposed to pnt himsdf so prompdy at the 
serriee of his ftiend's ftmilj. It was for Boger*i sake"— 
and jet it 1s donbtftd if he wonld harre taken so mneh 
tronUe for Boger had he heen living; and dien the 
Treireijans weve old firiends ^at home/' and it was 
awkward to emhroü himself thns with a fomfly whieh 
was stQl of some in^portanoe in the connt^ and nezt 
neighhoQzs td Us hrother. Jaek dedined to think what 
his mother wonld saj wlien she hisaid of it, not to 
speak of the hrother who was head of the honse. And 
he went with a oertain impnlse of expeetation and 
pleasnre throngh the TiHage, to Mn. Tre^yan^s honse 
on ihe Qreen. He had a kmg eonTorsation with her, 
as was natond. He told her how ihe application wonld 
he made against her, and ezplained as well as he conld 
how the. stvength of Sir Boger*s case wonld eondst in 
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an attempt to prove henelf and her friencb nnworthy 
to have the charge of Walter. This was not a veiy 
pleasant thing to do, bat Jack managed it not unsno- 
cessfully. And then he fonnd that J^es only. smiled 
at this fear. Stanfield, who was sent for to be present 
at the interview, looked on with a very grave and even 
gloomy conntenance; but bs for Agnes, she smiled — 
and this smile had a singular effect npon the mind of 
her defender. It made him look at her again with* a 
new interest. Agnes was not one of the women who 
know, as it is called, their own advantages, and are 
aware of the best means of making their streng points 
visible. Her eyes, for example, were beaatUnl, bat she 
made no ose of Ihem, so to speak. Instead of fixing 
them on the individnal who spoke to her, she had a 
habit of occapying them with some piece of stnpid 
work, which was safficiently annoying sometimes. Äni 
then her face was not one which dispb&yed its beanty 
at the first glance. It was only when she got snffi- 
cienüy interested to give up the work and give free 
vent to her sentiments that a stranger foand ont the 
grave sweetness and pority of all the lines of her face, 
and the character and expression of the eyes, which 
were like two Windows opened into an infinite blne 
heaven. Bat it was not her beaaty, sach as that was, 
which strack Jack Chariten at this moment; it was the 
Strange discordanoe between her appearance, and looks 
and expression, and that ideal of a blacksmith's danghter 
who haid made an ambitioas maniage, and was bringing 
ap her son in debased tastes and low society, which 
woald have to be presented by Sir fioger*s advocate 
before the anthorities. He smiled himself when he 
thoaght ofthat, bat it was an angry and indignant smile. 
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And as f4Nr Stanfidd, he oontinaed gloomy and 
meUnehoIy. He ga^e his sanction to ererytliing that 
Hr. Charlton jndged necessaxy, bat he was not cheerM, 
nor Bangmne, fer his part Perhaps, being naed to see 
her eveiy day, it did not jocenr to him that Agnes's 
appeazance of itself wonld have anj special effect npon 
a lofly ftmctionazy like the Lord Chaneellor; bat, at 
the same time, hia reverenee for his child, whe was 
also his ideal, made the idea of a oontest aboat her in* 
sapportable to him. So far as he was concemed, he 
was ahnest readf to giye ap Walter, and deoide that 
reFolting discassion; for Agnes was aboTO diseassioh, 
aboTO qaestion, to her father; and eren the man who 
proved her saperiorit^ seemed to hb e^es, which were 
a litde fantastie in this respeet, to do her wrong. 
Perhaps she had not the same delieaqr for herseif; ehe 
was no longer a girl, shy and timid. Agnes had now 
ihe nobler modestj of a woman who has had many 
ihings to do in the world, and who has foand heradf 
able to do them withoat ezdting remark. Her homble* 
ness was not the fiüse hoinbleness whicH fears to be 
looked at, bat the trae hamility which .knows that the 
World has its own affairs in band, and has wonderfolly 
litde leisore ta stare at an obscare individnaL For 
most of her mairied lifo she had been obUgedto manage 
her affairs alone, and to go aboat anproteeted, and she 
had never foand any difficalty in her way. Nobody 
had stopped to stare at her, nor obstracted her path; 
and the conseqaence was that ehe was not afraid for 
ihe Lord ChaneeIl<Mr, nor even for the newspapers, and 
smiled, with a sense of something half-comic in her 
faiher's distress. 
^ ""What does it matter?** she said to him; ^I am 
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not 80 important that all the world shonld oecapy them- 
selves with me. The people in Windholm may be 
amnsed, perhaps, bat then tliej know it all already,** 
Said Agnes. '^You don*t consider how little attention 
people give to anjthing wliicli bas no connexion with 
themselves." 

''Yon are pbilosophical, Hrs. Trevelyan/* said 
Jack Charlton, who, on the whole, was more of Stan- 
field's way of thinking, at the present moment, than 
of hers. 

"No,** said Agnes; **I am onlj a little experienced, 
that is all. Polly Thompson does not like to go into 
church alone/' she continued, with a soft momentarj 
langh; "she thinks everjbodj is looking at her; and 
70a know you are not looking at her, father, nor 
thinking of her, even if by chance she should pass 
before your eyes. It is more disagreeable, certainly, to 
pass nnder people's eyes in a comer of the limei; bnt, 
happily, I am jost as unimportant to the world as Polly 
is to you." 

The blacksmith shook bis head and made no answer, 
for bis hnmility in respect to Agnes was not in^the 
least tme hnmility, bnt rather the reserve of intense 
pride, which cannot believe that what is so interesting 
to itself can be indifferent to others. He was even a 
litüe irritated by her smile and her illnstration. He 
did not see what there conld possibly be in common 
between Polly Thompson and bis daughter. Poor Polly 
was stül only lifiss Thompson*8 . niece — she wa« not 
eyen manried, nor had any separate Standing in her 
own person, and her dread of attracting Observation 
was amusing enough; bnt Stanfield, enlightened as he 
^as, was so far biassed by bis affections that he conld 
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not imagine even ihe «niTenal British public, big and 
abftract bb it waB, to be aB indifferent to Üb daughter 
as the good people in Windholm Chnrcfa were to P0II7 
Thompson and her Comings and goings. And thns the 
consnltation dosed, with the principid par^ to it still 
nnconyinced in his haart Jack Chariton, who took 
his leave at the same time as Stanfidd did, and walked 
with him as fkr as their way lay together, wai^as tili- 
saccessfiil as Agnes had beoi in reconciling the bladc- 
smith to the **exposare** that was ineyitaUe. Stanfidd 
went back to his work, sighing over it, in his heart 
So fkr as he himsdf was concemed, the idea of shrink- 
ing from anything that might happen to be his dnty, 
or keeping anything secret which he had ever per- 
formed, wonld never haTO occorred to him; bnt the 
matter dianged completdy according to his ideas, when 
the snbject of the experience was a woman instead of 
a man; and changed still more when of all women in 
the World it was Agnes to whom this trial had come. 

And, as was natural, this was fiur from bdng Jade 
CSharlton*s last yisit to Windholm. He came often to 
consnlt with his dients, and to give them ihe particolars 
of the case, and the oftener he went the more indined 
he fdt to retom. Both father and daughter exerdsed 
a certain fasdnation npon Jack, who was one of the 
Uoi/i of sodety, too indolent to make any effort to 
bring himsdf to the notice of the world, and yet a 
litde resentftil that its notice was not bestowed npon 
liim« To be sore, it was dif&cult for a man in his 
pontion not to observe the difference which people in 
general made between himsdf and his dder brother, 
and even whidi his mother, who was a good mother in 
her way, and loved her children, made between otber 
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eider brothers and their Juniors. If he had chosen to 
go a little deeper into the matter, he would have found 
out ¥rithout dif&culty, that, had he devoted himself to 
the task of conciliating society, as some men did — or 
worked hard and acquired the success which gives a 
legitimate daim upon itSxOsteem, he might altogether 
have distanced the Squire. But then Jack was not 
dlsposed to take the trouble of going deeply into any- 
thing: excepting always the case of ''Trevelyan vervm 
Trevelyan," which occupied his mind to a remarkable 
extent The winter passed all the more quickly for 
this interest which occupied it; and Agnes, too, became 
accustomed to see Jack and to expect him, and even 
to look forward somewhat eagerly to his Coming. He 
was her boy's champion and her own — the intermediary 
between her and those omnipotent powers who could, if 
they would, remove the chief charm from her lifo — the 
Society of her first-bom; and accordingly it was with a 
sentiment of eager interest, gratitude, and regard that 
she opened her doors to Jack Chariten, whose appearance 
began to be known in Windholm, and whom many people, 
of whom he had no knowledge, looked at with great 
curiosity as he went down the village street. 

Mrs. Treyelyan^s adviser had so much to teil of the 
suit and its progress; of the hearings granted and the 
delays interposed, and of the devices of the opposite 
party and his own arrangements to meet them, that the 
interviews between counsel and dient generally lasted 
for some time; not to say that the distance between 
London and Windholm made the visit a kind of little 
joumey, and enforced the fulfilment on Agnes^s part of 
the duties of hospitality. It was true that the black- 
smith was almost inyariably one of the party, but that 
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did not stop' the nmles and nods aad Gommento of ibö 
Tmndhölm folki. Even Mn. Trerelyan's senrants begin 
to look wiih enrions ejes nponlir. Chiurltoii, as gpecnlatin^ 
what Idnd of a master he wonld be, if it came to any- 
thing; and Maddon in partienlar, wiih a moie eharitaUe 
anzieht took paina to obsenre hb reception of the 
children, who might, perhape, some day be thrown 
npon his merqr. And Jaok was fond of dwld^Bni Bke 
mo8t men of good conditiona and indolent mind. Na- 
tnially, the ohief peiaon concemed was the last to know 
what specnlationa were going on round her; Agnes, who 
was occapied wiih her dnties and her anzieties, went 
and came in her ordinaiy way all ihe winter Ümragh' 
wiihont finding ont this eondnsion made hj her neigh- 
bonrs. There were even langhing allnsions made in 
her veiy presenoe, which she alone did not nnderstand 
in their tme meaning. The oiher inhabitants of Wind- 
holm had no donbt abont the matter. As for Mrs.Frekef 
who natnrally took a great interest in ihe repört, ehe 
ftlt a little injnred and aggrieved at firsti as good 
women are apt to do who hare put thelr fiuih in the 
eonstancj of a widow; and then h^ying got over ihat 
first sense'of desecration, the yicar's wife began to 
make verj anxions inqniries abont Charlton, whom he 
belonged to, and what he possessed. 

libs. Freke, however, had not, as yet, made np 
her mind that it was her dnty to speak serionsly to 
Agnes; for she had a eertain consdonsness at the bot* 
tom of her heart, ihat on former oecasions when ehe 
had fnlfilled this dnty she had come off invariablj 
second best, and wiih her prestige impaired; bnt, at ihe 
sakne time, thongh she kept silent, she reserved all her 
xights.to speak: whmi the proper moment ihonld arrive. 
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The vicar, on the contraiy, was pleased with the new 
idea. He was not, as we have said, a man who con- 
cluded happiness to be necessairy to existence, becanse, 
though he got on eztremelj weU on the whole, he had 
no consciousness of ever having been particolarly happy 
in bis own person; bnt it appeared to bis candid mind 
that Providence (perhaps, being a clergjman, he did 
not ose that abstract word, but ventiued on a stiU 
bolder expression) owed something to Agnes in retom 
for the hsird expericnces she had gone throngh, and the 
prematore termination of that life of two , which , how- 
ever either partner maj fail in dntj or capacity, bean 
an aspect of completeness which a woman or man alone, 
however excellent, cannot attain to. He thonght Pro- 
yidenee owed Hrs. Trevelyan something to make np for 
her tronbles; and he had aliking for Jack Chariten; 
and altogeiher it seemed, as he said, a veiy reasonaUe 
arrangement 

'^When there are so manj idiotic marriages,'* the 
vicar said, **a connexion that has a little reason in it 
is agreeable to see. No, I don*t speak of love; I don't 
understand anything about love — it is just as mad 
and stupid as other things in this absurd life. I say 
there*8 a little reason in this; and that is whj I have 
some donbt in mj own mind whether it will ever come 
to pass." 

'*Mr. Freke,'* said bis wife, with restrained In- 
dignation, *'one would think you were speaking of the 
French way of marrying. I don^t say tiiat I approve 
of Agnes Trevelyan sitting there in her widow's cap, 
not eighteen months yet after poor Boger*s death, and 
thinking of marrying again; but I don't think so badly 
of her as to believe she's going upon r$awiu I don*t 
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know aaybody but 7011' wlio eo«ld «ntertain *sadi ui 
idea. It is somedung too thoeking to diiiik of /' Mid 
ihe good w<niuuiy with ui air of diigntt AU diif the 
▼ieir aooapted ealmly, as was hia wont 

"^Thai is the wont rf it/* he laid; '*I am itot iure 
ihat I qvite bdiert myadf in ber good Müfay and yet 
in oidinafj aHain iha has more tban good tema. We 
are all foola, Harnet, ihat is the trath. EveryWy 
niahes at everything withont thonght, and a good woman 
Bke yon is disgasted to think ihat another woman goes 
npon reason — ihat*s how it is. It*s easiest to pnt the 
Uame npon God; bnt I don't feel qnite snre, for my 
part'* 

*'If yon baye not any respeet for the Bible, ib. 
Freke, do baye a litde respeet for me, and don*t talk 
in ihat frantie manner,** seid bis wife, witb a certain 
oalmness of despair. The yicar did not giye any 
distinet reply, bnt made bis nsnal promenade ronnd 
tfae room, and went away'with bis anns nnder tbe taüs 
of bis long eoat "It wonid only be jnst to giye ber a 
litde eompensation,** be said to bimself as be witbdrew; 
bnt ihen Hr. Freke, as eyerybody knew, bad eorions 
ideas, especially on tbe subject of ßroyidenoe, and was 
far from being a reassaring yisitor wben, as tbe yfl- 
lagers said, tbeire was tronUe in ibe boose. 

Tbe odier inbabitants of Windbohn partook the 
sentiments thns expressed by ihe yicar and bis wife.' 
Some of tfaem were shoeked at Agnes's beardessness, 
espeeially as sbe still wore ber widow*s cap; and some 
thongbt it was anoiber effort of bsr amUtion to get 
bendf made a lady; and some, more eharitable, 
imagined, witb Mr. Freke, ihat sbe deserred a little 
ponsolation aller baying snffered so mncb — if, indeed, 
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consoladon was to be found in a second mamage, which 
most people thought unlikely; and some bewaUed the 
poor children who were to be cast upon the tender 
mercies of a stepfather. And then there was a party 
in the village who took the supposition as a personal 
offence. Such was the opinion of little Miss Fox, 
whose feelings were so much affected that she had to 
retire to her own room after hearing this terrible 
rumoor, and whose eyes were red with cxying when 
she was snmmoned to dinner in the evening — so red 
that evcn her papa observed it, who was not at all, as 
Mrs. Fox Said, a noticing man. Miss Minnie conld not 
help crying over poor Mr. Trevelyan, who was so soon 
forgotten, bat whom she had not forgotten, though his 
wife had done so. She could not help thinking how 
different it would have been had she^ and not Agnes, 
been his disconsolate and inconsolable widow; and the 
more she cried, and the more she reflected, the more 
aggrieved and affronted she grew — as if it was not 
enough distinction for anybody to be Mrs. Trevelyan, 
and to possess the sad distinction of wearing those 
heavy robes and that widow^s cap! Miss Minnie went 
downstairs with such red eyes that her papa, as we 
have Said, observed it, and demauded the reason, and 
drove- the suffering young woman to desperation. 
Probably it was on that evening that the report which 
arose in Windholm, that Miss Fox was subject to 
^^attacks on the nerves," took its origin — for what 
other reason could a watchful mother give for her 
daughter's red eyes? 

Thus it will be seen that Agnes's snpposed flirta- 
tion had consequences far wider than she could have 
dreamt of, had she known anything about the matter; 
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but fottanaUUji or nnfortiiiiately, nobody had the cou- 
nge to ULj to Mn. Tievelymi that she was being 
taUDBd of in the TÜlage, or that Übe kwsoit and the 
rdation of eonnsel and dient were 011I7 partially be- 
lieved in by her neighbonn. , To be rare, the mmonr 
eame, aller a time, Tagady te Btanfield's ea»; bnt he 
was die laat man in the world to diatorb bis danghter 
with raeh a pieee of idle gossip. And as '^Trer^an 
viTMiß Trerdyan'* eontinned to hang on dnring the 
whole Hinter, and was not eondnded evea when snnt- 
mer retomed, Jaek Charlton still eontinned bis yüdts, 
and Ifn. Trevdyan got insensibly more and more nsed 
to him and pleased to see bim. Agnes had ended her 
yonih premiStnrdy, bnt yet at the bottom of her heart 
she was still yonng; aüd, tfaongh her ehildren were 
deartr to her than anyihing eise in the world, and her 
father was her duef snpport and prop, stiU there were 
moments when it was pleasant to talk to somebody who 
was near her own age, and who was not confined by 
those natnral Hmits of place, and eostom, and loeality, 
whieh had their effect even npon the large and liberal 
natura with which God had endowed the blaeksmitL 
She conld talk to Jaek CSharlton of many ihings which 
it would not baye oceurred to her to discnss with Stan- 
fidd; and thus the friendship upon whidi the Wind- 
holm tolkß bnilt sneh a pretfcy romance grew gradnally 
to be of some importanee, nnconsdondy to hersdf, in 
Agnes Trevdyan's lifo. 
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CHAPTES XVII. 

Village Qotilp. 

Thinos were in this conditien when Mra. Tre> 
velyan was called to that interview with the Lord 
Chancellor in person, which was to have so much in- 
fluence upon the soit of '^Trevelyan v&rnu Trevelyan/' 
No donbt this event was one which Agnes contemplated 
with a certain nervousness, feeling conscions, as she 
did, how mnch dqpended on it Perhaps it wa« the 
first time in her life that she had eonsidered serionsly 
the effect that would be prodnced by her personal ap- 
pearance, her manners, her mode of expressing hers^. 
She looked at herseif in the glass on the moming of 
that important day with a concem something analogous 
to that with which Beatrice Trevelyan had so often 
studied her own face; and even a^ked hersdf what 
people thonght of her looks with a cnriosity which had 
never before been fuUy awakened; for, to teil the trath, 
it was not a subject which had occurred to the mind of 
Agnes, as, according to the general verdict of the world, 
it does to most women. She had had no mother to 
admire her, and set off her beanty. To her £Bither she 
was not, at any time, a pretty girl, bnt a kind of 
sacred ideal woman, not to be desecrated by such poor 
pnuse as conld be conferred by compliment And then 
Roger, after the first short rapture, had become too 
critical and doubtful to flatter his wife, or inspire her 
with confidence in herseif; and the consequence was, 
that now Agnes looked into her own face with a little 
wistfubiess, thinking that to be handsome for that one 
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day, to find lomewliere the taliainAn of beait^, whidi 
18 Said to work such rare effects, was sometihiiig to be 
wiBhed for with all her heart, if wiahes only were any 
good. Wbat she saw in the glass was a middle-sised 
woman, of rather orduiarjr appearance — as she thought 
to hersdf in her anxietjr — in the profound nnmitigated 
blaek of her monming. What she conld not perceiTO^ 
was the wistftil grace of her own looks — the Arene 
and candid depths of those eyes, which nobody eonid 
disbelieve — the air of absolute pnrity and tmth which 
was in her oonntenance. Her forehead was not the 
smooih, nnmfSed front of youth, bat it had a ehann 
perhaps more tonching, for the lines on it were lines 
not of present pain, which go against all beanty, bnt 
of sorrow softened and sabdned, and of thonghtflilness, 
which is always loTdy in its way. 

All ihis Agnes did not see; bat she saw — what 
satisfied her to a certain extent, for she was only 
haman — that her dress, thoagh it was Teiy black 
and sombre, hang as it oaght to do, and was in its 
ntter simplicity tibe dress of a lady, well made and 
seemly. Borne people may ihink this was a poor 
enoagh consolation; a^d yet it did something for Mrs. 
Trevdyan's coarage. She coold not flatter herseif that 
she was beaatiftd, or capable of fascinating an nnim- 
pressionable dignitary llke the Lord ChanocUor; bat as 
she looked at herself in the glass, she conld not help 
thinhing that he woald receive her as an eqaal, and 
anderstand the respect and sympathy which her ap- 
pearance generally procared for her; so that, on the 
wholoi A^es tamed away from her mirror not nnsatis- 
fied. Urs, Freke had offered to go with her, and was 
waiting for her downstairs, and tibe yicar's wife looked 
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bnt a very homely chaperone for Agnes, notwithstand- 
ing that her family was siz times as important, and, 
indeed, not to be named in tibe same breath as that of 
the blacksmith, which, indeed, was no family at all. 
Thus thej set out on their important mission; and it 
was with white Ups that Mrs. Trevelyan kissed her 
boy, whose fate, though he did not know it, was hang- 
ing in the balance. Perhaps, before she saw him again, 
she might have been decided — if not in fact, at least 
in the mind of the judge — unfit to have the care of 
him; but this dread only gave dignity and gravity to 
her look as she went to her trial. Mrs. Freke said 
afterwards that she never saw anybody go through 
anything more steadily, and tl^at really she did not 
thmk Agnes could have mach feeüng to be so nncon- 
cemed at such a time. It was when they had come 
back again from that momentous interview that the 
vicar^s wife gave her account of it to her husband, who 
was showing a degree of anxiety on the subject quite 
unusual to him; indeed, it was all Mr. Freke could do 
to keep himself from going to the Station to meet 
them, as Stanfield did, to ascertain what the result had 
been. 

"I don't know that there is any result," Mrs. Freke 
said, with a suspicion of crossness. ^'He was very 
civil — indeed, I may say polite — and took a great 
deal of notice of Agnes. To be sure, I daresay it was 
a difPerent kind of woman he expected to see; and, of 
course, she gave very sensible answers; but the won- 
derful thing to me was, that she did not seem to feel 
it a bit — not more, Mr. Freke, than if it had been 

"And what did he say?" asked the vicar with na- 
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tnnl corioiity; but it waB aboitt the tenth tiine he Lad 
asked the qnestion, and there seemed little liope of 
getting an answer. 

**I am snre it would be perfeetly imposaible to re- 
member all that he seid/* said ihe Yicar'i wife. ''He 
asked her a great many qnestionB; and ahe looked as 
äteady all the time; — I shonld have been trembling ^ 
like an aspen-Ieaf if it had been me; bat lomehow, I 
don*t think Agnes has mach feeling. She answered as 
qoiedy as if ihej had jost been talking in a drawing- 
room; and I mast saj, I diink she was too open -*— 
she mentioned aboat her faiher being the blacksmith, 
wiiboat the least hesitation. Of coarse, 7011 and I 
know ihat Stanfield is a veiy saperior man; bat still« 
70a know, in a case of this kind, I never see the good 
of going too maeh into detail She gave him all the 
particnlan,** said Mrs. Freke, taking off her bonnet 
with an air of vexation and fatigae, "as plainl7 as she 
woold have done to 70a or me.** 

''Of coarse she had to teil the tnith/' said the 
yicar. "She is a woman to teil the trath whereTer she 
is; and — thoagh ihat is an odioas yiew of the sabject, 
and enoagh to make one teil a lie if one'coald — stiU 
trath was the onl7 poliqr in sach a case.** 

"I am sore nobod7 ever said of me ihat I was 
against telling the tradif** said the Ticar*s wife, with a 
little indignation, "bat stOl ihere are more ways ihan 
one of doing it, 70a know. I don*t see the ose of go- 
ing into eyei7 detaiL His lordship was Teiy nice all 
the same, and did not ehange to her in the least, eren 
after she told him eveiything. Bat I most sa7, the 
thing ihat strack me was her coolness. She was no 
more pat oat of the wa7 than I am, talking te 700. 
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And then Hr. Charlton, jou know/* said Mrs. Freke, 
with a sliglit movement of her head, "he was there 
waidng for ns, and paying iueh attention. I can't help 
sajing that it makes me dreadfuUy impatient to see it 
all, and poor Roger scarcely settled in his grave, and 
she wearing that widow^s cap.'' 

"Poor soull if she jhas a little happiness at last," 
Said the charitable yicar, "she had not too mueh of that 
with Roger. There is something owing her after all she 
has gone throngh. I think Charlton is a good sort of 
fellow; and when one thinks how little comfort she has 
had " 

"Mr. Freke, I wish yon wonld not speak so," said 
his wife; "what yon are sajing strikes at the root of 
eveiything. If a woman is not happj in her married 
lifo, it is almost always her own fault; and when you 
think what Agnes Stanfield was, and how much poor 
Roger had to go through — and to see her in her 
widow's cap " 

It was this that aggravated Mrs. Freke. To be 
sore, second marriages were not nnlawfnl, and even 
took place every day; bnt then the costame had to be 
considered, and the sympathy it awakened, which was 
evidently procnred under false pretences. It was this 
that npset the spectator*s temper. She shook her head 
as she recalled it to her mind. 

"I have always taken an interest in Agnes," she 
said; "I have always stood her friend from the first 
Of coorse, I knew die had her faults, but I never anti- 
cipated anything like this. And to think that yon can 
approve of it, Mr. Freke!" 

Mr. Freke was not listening, but had gone off at a 
tangent on his own account 
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** It ifl not t&e WBj dungi «re managed in tbit world/ • 
he was Baying to himself. ^Jf she was to win her eanie 
and many that good feUow, and be happy ever after, 
it would be like a thing one had anranged one^s seif. 
It*s a great deal too good to happen so; I have no fidih 
in it, foT mj part** 

Bat on die wbole, it was satisfactoiy to know that 
Agnes had got safelj throngh Ulis momentons ^ter--^ 
view, and that Jaek Chariten had been waiting for her, 
and had shown her a great deal of attention. Hr. Freka 
went awajr to his stady with a sense that perhaps .for 
onee Frovidenee, instead of proeoring Agnes's ^^good" 
hy abandoning and thwarting her — whidh is the nsoal 
populär explanadon of ihe ways of FroTidenoe -*-* 
might be as good to her as he himself wonld have 
been had he had ihe power. It was a forlom hope; 
and yet, nnder ihe influence of all the fiiTonrable sipis 
whi^ were appearing on the horiion, the Vicar tried 
to ihink ifaat snch a thing might be; bat withoat, in,- 
deed, paasing to inqaire what were ihe sentiments of 
ihe persona who woidd have to be employed as ihe in- 
straments of Ph>Tidence, eoald his benevolent intentions 
be earried oat 

As for Agnes, she made her way home leaning ön 
her faiher^s arm; calm enoagh, as Mjs. Freka had seid, 
and able to behave herseif as asoal, bat wi^ a ihrill 
ihrooghoat all her heart and frame, and a stränge haie 
in ihe atmosphere which snrroanded her. Bhe had 
made a-sapreme effort, and had saoceeded. She had 
restrained .all ihe litde feminine impolses towaras 
eradon or incomplete speeeh, and had answered A1II7, 
and largely, and dearly, the inquiries addressed to 
her. Nobody eoold doubt heneeforward'that the li^ 
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CQsatioiiB brought against her hj Sir Boger, of being 
a person of no familj and not mach education, were 
pcfffecüj trae; bat at the same time, whatever other 
people might think, Agnes «came awaj with a certain 
coiÄdence ihat her jadge had discovered the resalts 
drawn from these premises to be as false as anj in- 
yention coald be. To be sore, he had not pronoonced 
anj decision; bat jet her original confidence in the 
tnith of her caase was confirmed bj a sense that the 
sapreme aathority in her case had foond in her a 
woman whom he coold treat onlj as 'an eqaal. A 
certain excitement, long sappressed and wonderfollj 
concealed, mäde her arm thräl and tremble as it rested 
on her father^s, and filled the air to her with a certain 
haze, as of a dream. It seemed stränge to her to see 
other people going aboat their ordinarj basiness, as if 
this was a äaj Uke anj other daj. She went home 
and called Walter to her, and pat down her head on 
the boy's Shoulder for a rest after she had kissed him. 
He was her boy — nobody in the world coald take 
him from her. To be sure, it occarred to her mind at 
that moment, with a dreadful shadder, that sach a boy, 
quite anassailed by man, had been taken by Grod out 
of his mother'a .L. not very long ago, Within ihe 
yery limits of ihe village; bat it seemed to Agnes that 
God was too good to send such a misery upon her. 
She was a widow, and he was her first-bom and her 
only son. The hardest-hearted man, the stemest human 
law, spares such a one — and was it for her to believe 
that God was less merciful than man? She put Walter 
away from her in her excitement a minute after, and 
sat up and told her father eyerything that had hap- 
pened. It seemed to her, as she spoke, as if she muii 
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be lafe. Mea were kind in Üimt waj, notwiflnUniliwg 
all ihe bard thinga (hat were aaid of thein; and Gh>d 
was mercifiiL Thqr eould not, and snrelj He wonld 
not, take her duld from her, and strike down to the 
earth all her conrage and hope. 

*^Lord Norbnij was verj kind,'* she said; ^'I hare 
confidence in him — and so has Mr. Charlton. JS&thinks 
we are all safe now.** ^ 

Btanfield was ezcited, too, thongh he also made an 
effort to presenre bis composore; and he bad a sense 
ibat the worst was over, now tbat this intenriew bad 
taken place. "And yon were alone, and ibere were no 
newspaper people ibere?" he said, witb a certain satis- 
£scdon in bis voice. 

"Wby sbonld ibere be newspaper people?'' said 
Agnes, witb a soft langb. "You think onr affaurs are 
more interesting tban diej reallj are. We are safe, 
becanse nobodj is tbinking bf ns, £aiber; and ih^ Mr. 
Charlton says " 

It was jnst at this moment tbat some yisitors came 
to the door — Mrs. Fox and anoiber neighbonr, wbo 
took an mtevest in Agnes, and bad eome fall of eoriosity 
in the hope of hearing something. When ibejr came in 
the eonyersation was resnmed, thongh in a more general 
waji and Agnes eontinned wbat she was saying, so fisur 
as to repeat tbat Mr. Charlton now was of opinion ibat 
tfaere was little to fear. 

"And it mnst be so nice to bare a man like Mr. 
CSiarlton to condnct eyerjthing," said one of ihe yisitors, 
wiih a significant look. "A man wbo takes saeb an 
interesti ErerTbodj b^gins to know bim abont Wind- 
holm. I saw bim get into a cab at ihe Station ihe other 
daj, and ihe man never asked wbere he was to go to« 
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Ton know, mj dear Mrs. Treveljan, eyerybodj connects 
him with 70a; it b so nice to have him to manage joxa 
affairs/' 

**And he seems so fond of the dear children/' said 
Mrs. Fox, with a sigli and a litüe solemni^; "that is 
sach a blessing!** These words, and the waj in which 
they both looked at her, and the senüment in Mrs. 
Fox's voice, and the langh ihat was subdned in the 
bther, startled Agnes. She looked np first at one and 
then at the other, and tomed her eyes to her father^ 
finally, to ask what thej meant Bnt Stanfield was 
looking down on the carpet, and had a certain embar- 
rassed and confused air, as if he himself were not qnite 
snre; and in that moment, ezcited as her own faciüties 
were, and snspectible with all she had jnst gone 
through, a true perception of what thej meant bnrst 
for the first time on Agnes. For the first *time it 
occurred to her what an Interpretation the litüe world 
which surrounded her had been putting on her actions; 
and words which had pnzzled her at the moment, and 
smiles for which she had been unable to acconnt, 
flashed back npon her mind like lightning with this 
sudden explanation. Naturally she did the very last 
thing she onght to have done, like any other innocent 
woman — she blüshed a sudden fiery oyerwhelming 
blnsh, which being bom entirely of surprise, and pain, 
and innocence, and the shock she had received, looked 
to the two friendly inqnisitors like the füllest eyidence 
against her. They laughed and shook hands with her 
warmly, and wbhed, with mnch meaning in their 
looks, that everything might be setded comfortably, 
when they went away. And Stanfield had gone be- 
so that Mrs. Trevelyan was left alone, with this 
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-new qnestion' tlirown like a snddoi bomb into her hearty 
in iti eommotion of hope and jhankfiilnftBii. It waa 
Üben that ahe aent Walter away to plaj witb hia oem- 
paniona, feeUng aahamed, ahe eould not teil why, nnder 
tfae ehfld'a e7ea. Tp be aoiei he conld not have 
nnderatood the worda and looka whieh ahe had fonnd 
ont only by chanoe, aa it were; bat atill| the yeqr 
anggeation in her aon*a preaeneOi oyerwhehned^Agnea 
witfa a vidonarjr ahame. And, to teil the tmth, the 
firat feding in her heart waa that of a oertain anger 
and bittemeaa, not ao nrnch againat her neighbonra 
aa againat Froyidenee itaelf , wUeh had made aach a 
'blonder poaaiUe. It aeemed hard to her, a faithfiil 
wife and tme woman, to feel heraelf ihna thrown back 
again in the opinion of the litüe world that aorroonded 
her, into a kind of factitiona youth, aa if ahe conld 
begin die World again, and be moved onee more hj 
the hopea and feaia whieh ahe had already had in her 
day, and done with like other wivea. Agnea put her 
&ee into her handa to hide from heraelf the hot and 
painflil blnah, whieh waa ao different from the blnah 
of yonth. Bhe aaked heraelf what ahe had ever done 
to expoae her to anch a auapieion; and what waa worae, 
ahe grew aware, alowly and in apite of heraelf, that 
Jack Charlton'a aociety had been a pleaaoie to her; 
and then ahe came badL ^m that ihonght to raiae aach 
a proteat againat the ineqoalitiea of life, aa onlj aaf- 
fering can wring from a datifiil heart 

Iba. Trevdyan aaked heraelf why waa it that ahe 
ahoold be ezpoaed over again to thoae diffibaltiea and 
dangen wiudi belonged to anoiher period of life, and* 
not to hera? Bhe feit not only aahamed, bat woonded 
and aore to the deptha of her heart; her woman pride. 
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and all the prejndices of her character, and ihat pre- 
vailing sense of wifehood and moiherhood which makes 
a woman sacred even to herseif, had been strack at 
and woonded deeper than words could describe, and 
the wonnds bled secretly and inwardlj. It was this 
that confnsed her even in the moment of her apparent 
victory. Nobody in Windholm meant it as an aecusa- 
tion, not even Miss Minnie Fox, thoogh she cried to 
think of the inconstancy of Boger^s widow; nobody 
made a crime of it, nor did anything worse than langh 
at the idea, that the young widow, as they said, had 
consoled herseif. Bat then Mrs. Trevelyan, perhaps, 
was fandfnl; the accusation was horrible to her, and 
so was the sense that she liked Jack Gharlton to come, 
and had got used to expect him, and might miss him 
when he came no longer. And this, too, at the veiy 
moment when her child was in danger, and when, per- 
haps, he might be taken from her. At one time Agnes, 
with the craven Impulse of nature, thought to herseif 
that she should lose Walter as a pnnishment for haying, 
even nnawares and for a moment, suffered the idea of 
a stranger to enter into her lifo; and then her mood 
changed, and her heart swelled with a sense of the 
hardship of her lot. 

It is hard to be left alone, with lifo and all its 
snbtle influences still stirring streng in a spirit nnsub- 
dued by age — hard to be exposed to frivoloos sospi- 
cions, to untimely laughter, to self-contempt, which is 
the worst of all. This Agnes feit bitterly and sorely — 
she who for so many years had never recognised her^ 
seif in any other character than that of wife. From all 
this it will be seen that she was sadly visionary, and, 
indeed, fantastic in her ideas; for even Mrs. Freke had 
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not any serions objeetioiui, though it made her im- 
^patienti as she said, to see the widow's cap under the 
drcarnttaneei. Bat the yicar's wife would have opeaed 
her ejee in ntter amasement had ahe snipected the high- 
flown way in which Mrs. Treyelyan would tahe up a 
sospicion so natural; for, indeed, nobodj had any in- 
tention of being hard upon Agnes, and Mr. Charltgn 
had something of his own, though his practiee ^as no 
great things, and in age and other particulan was 
suitable enough. If ihere had been supposed to be 
anything wrong or unseemlj in it, Windholm would 
not have made up its mind so speedily and so eheer- 
fulty. But, to be sure, the opinions of Windholm, or 
even of Urs. Freke, was not what Agnes took into eon* 
sideration. And she was ashamed, and wounded, and 
disgusted to the bottom of her heart 

It would be vain to reoord all the thoughts that, 
under this new Stimulus, passed through Urs. Treyelyan's 
mind;. as far as she had any egotism in her, it took 
this direction. She was not an admirer of hersdf , but 
stiU ihere was no point at which she could be wounded 
so keenly as in ihat delicacy and modesty of a wife, 
which is almost more susceptible ihan that of a girL In 
this new light she recollectod the doubtfiil look on her 
fadier*s face, and interpreted it according to its true 
meaning. Stanfield, too, had been suspicious of her, 
and ihis had made his e7es Aj of meeting hers, and 
giyen an embarrassed air to his face, ^he could not 
speak to him about it — which would have been ihe 
best (hing to do — for her pride, which was eonsider- 
able, though she did not know it, prevented her from 
talkiag to him, or any one, on such a subject It was 
neisessarj that he and all ihe world should undeeeive. 
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as they Lad deoeiTed themselves, witfaoat anj action on 
her part Agnes made up her mind to hear nodmig 
and see noihing, which was a resolntion which natorally 
led to her hearing and seeiifg far more vividlj than 
ever before, and getting the benefit of all the inuendoes, 
the jokes, and playfal observations which had been so 
ntterly onproductive of any e£fect up to this moment 
It was this, as we have said, that changed Mrs. Tre- 
yelyan so mnch just at this crisis; it made her a litüe 
stiff and distant as, people said, she häd never been 
before; it made her reserved and unsympathetic, so far 
as that was possible; and besides, it did to some extent 
what Stanfield thonght nothing on earth could do — it 
made Agnes self-occnpied, and intent npon her personal 
affairs to an incredible degree. She wonld even put 
aside the snit of ^'Trevelyan versus Trevelyan," to at- 
tend to what some gossip was saying. And the black* 
smith asked himself what was the secret of his daogh- 
ter^s conduct, and did not like to answer. AU this 
mischief sprang from the looks and words of Mrs. Fox 
and her neighbours, who were so kind as to take an 
interest in Agnes. It was a small origin, nd doubt, but 
ihen a veiy Uttle matter is enough to make a great deal 
of distorbaace; and it is impossible to limit the issnes 
of anj known word or action. It confused her mind 
at a moment when she ought to have had all her wits 
about her; it made her impatient and distmstfdl of her 
friends at the time when she had most need to hold by 
them and their protection; and finally, it absorbed her 
in what was at the best a kind of selfish anxiety, when 
she ought to haye been quite free to mark and observe 
everything that was happening; and thus it was that 
the piece of gossip whidi, up to this moment, had been 
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GircalatiDg fo hanalesdy in Windholnii having taken 
flhape «nd fonn, begaa to hdp in die great designs of 
existence, and to prepare what tamed ont to be tbo/ 
liardest and most paii^ dbapter of Mrs. Trevelyan's 
lifo. 



CHAPTEB XVIII. * 

▲ Orlsit. 

Tbb snit of "Trevelyan vernu Treyelyan'* dragged 
on for some time after die intenriew which Agnes had 
with die Ohancellor — not diat there was muck to be 
done or said, bat onlj diat, hy dint of postponements 
and adjonminents« it is always eaqr to leDgthen ont 
such a process. And, naturally, in die meantime, it 
was impossible for her to dismiss or avoid die yisits of 
Jack Oharlton, who hadimore to do in Windhohn dian 
ever. When Agnes met him again after tfaat rerela- 
don, it was diffienlt for her to presenre the air of on- 
oonscions friendliness and ease which had once been so 
natural. Perhaps Jack, who did not know of anydiing 
having happened in the meantime, might not perceive 
die däference, bnt Stanfield did vagady, and did not 
know what to make of it — whedier to heuere diat 
Agnes was yielding to die temptadon, which, after all^ 
it was, most probabty, die best thing for her happiness 
diat she should do, or whedier she was going to pre^ 
senre the ideal perfecdon of which he was so jealons, 
and keep the unily of her lifo onbroken. The black-; 
sndth was not like^ the ordinaiy mass of fathers and 
modiers. Had bis danghter married a second time, it 
woold haye been not a happiness and relief to him| bnt 
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a fresb shock, which, no doubt, bis love could baye got 
over, bat wbicb at tbe same time would bave been a 
desecration of bis idol. It was trae tbat be bad mamed 
twice bimself , not hj any means to bis comfort or con- 
solation; but Agnes wonld bave suffered in ber fatber's 
estimation could be bave imagined tbat ber bappiness 
could be increased hj becoming tbe wife of Jack Gbarlton 
or of any man; for be, too, was bigb-flown, and it was 
from bim, tbougb nobody knew it, tbat Mrs. Trevelyan 
took, on tbat, and otber subjects, tbose fanciful ways 
of tbinking wbicb tbis bistory bas set fortb. 

As for Agpies, ber curiosity was to find out wbetber, 
wben all tbe rest of tbe world bad concluded upon it 
as certain, sucb an idea bad ever entered Jack^s bead, 
or wbetber be was, like berself, tbe last to tbink of 
sucb a conjunction. To be sure, sbe was only a 
woman, after all, and perbaps a lingering remnant of 
vanity in some comer of ber beart would bave been 
gratified bad Jack sbown symptons of weakness in tbis 
respect; tbougb, so far as sbe was aware, all ber 
anxiety was to make sure tbat tbe suggesüon was one 
of idle gossip merely. But, bowever tbat migbt be, it 
was impossible to make any cbange in ber relations 
witb bim until after tbe suit was over, and a natural 
end sbould arrive to tbe business wbicb drew ibem so 
mucb together; so tbat Windbolm still continued to 
talk — tbougb by times some gossiping neigbbour, in 
tbe beigbt of a consultation on tbe subject, would tum 
round and find Mrs. Trevelyan^s eyes upon ber, brigbt 
and kindled up witb an inexpressible defiance; and 
tbat tbere was a certain disdain of otber people^s opin- 
ions in Agnes^s manners at tbat moment wbicb bad 
never, so far as any of ber critics were aware, been 
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Seen in her before. She did not uj anTÜiing to any- 
body, bat still Übe public became aware of a certain 
awakening in her eye and demeanoor which put tfae 
good people on their gnard. And as for Stanfiddi he 
grew more and more confbsedi and did not know wfaat 
to make of it He was pnxaded abottt Agnen, whose 
meaning he did not divine, and he was componetiona' 
abont Jaek, to whom he could not wish a loyePs re- 
ward for bis tronUe. It is troe ihat, by dint of ihink- 
ing abont it, and accostoming himself to the idea, the 
report in the newspapers and the ^'ezposure" of ihe 
triid had oeased to i^ect the mind of the blaeksmith; 
bnt, as that passed away, something more and more 
punflil had oome in its place. Thns the time of the 
trial seemed to Stanfield a crisis fiill of pain, and dia- 
comfort, and anxiety — which, to be sure, he made 
all the more of , as he did not know what was to 
come. 

Bnt when ihe suit was finally dedded, and the 
Lord Chanceüor had made ihat litüe speech ander 
whidi the blaeksmith winced with pain, yet reddened 
with pleasure and pride, matters came to a crisis, as 
was nataraL By this time it was spring, and more 
than two years had passed since Boger Trevelyan's 
deaih, and "V^ndholm in general had got reconcüed to 
Mr. Chariten, and was dbiefly occupied in discnssing 
the necessary arrangements, and where tteff were to 
live, and what was to be done abont the ehildren. Urs« 
Freke's opinion was that Stanfield shoold settle what 
he had apon the litde girls, poor littie things! 

"Mr. Oharlton is not ridi, bat still he has some- 
ihing,** Said the vicar's wife, "and of conrse Walter 
mlist go to school. For my part, I canH see why bis 
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mother was so bigoted against letting bis faiher*8 family 
have the cbarge of bim; for, of course, if tbere sbould 
be anotber family/' said Mrs.rFr6ke, witb prudent pre- 
yision — wbicb, to be sure, was a contingencj for 
wbich nobodj bad tboagbt of providing. Tbe black- 
smitb, too, moved by tbe same sense tbat tbe crisis bad 
arrived, bad grown very watcbfal and silent, divided 
between fear and bope, and never quite able to deliver 
bimself from a certain tremor of expectation wben be 
saw bis daugbter Coming to bim, or approacbed in bis 
ovm person tbe bonse on tbe Green. 

Tbis complication of events, tbongb it was Walter 
wbo bad given rise to all tbe difficulties of tbe Situa- 
tion, bad somebow made Walter of secondary Import- 
ance, as a cbild natorally becomes wben tbe fate of 
older people seems to bang in tbe balance. He was 
left more to* bimself, tbongb nobody was aware of it — 
be was less witb bis grandfatber, wbose mind was 
barassed and pre-occupied, and be was even Icss witb 
bis motber, and wben witb ber was not so mncb ber 
companion as of old; for Agnes bad tbongbts in ber 
mind at tbat moment wbicb it wonld bave been im- 
possible for ber to commnnicate to ber cbild. And 
perbaps it was tbis wbicb made Walter take so sudden 
a fancy for Mrs. Stanfield's son, wbo bad come bome 
just at tbis time, and bad stories of voyages and sbip- 
wrecks to teil wbicb cbarmed tbe boy. Tbere was not 
anytbing to be said against Tom, so far as anybody 
knew, tbongb be bad been tbe plague of tbe village 
wben be was a boy. Now tbat be bad come bome 
from sea, witb notbing particulisu: against bis cbaracter, 
tbe just and cbaritable blacksmitb could not refuse to 
let bim come to see bis motber; and it was tbere, and& 
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Staiifield*8 roof, that Walter first saw Übe sailor, who 
did all he coald to attract bis regard. If tliis had 
liappened a litüe earlier, Agnes would have withdrawn 
ber son from sack equivoad societ|r, and the black- 
smith bimself would have interfered to prevent so nn- 
snitable a friendsbip; bat at ibe present moment ibej 
were o£F ibeir gaard, and occapied with another matter 
— far less important, no doabt, iban the interests of 
Walter, jet possessing a certain fascination in its waj. 
Stanfield had nothing to bbj against Tom, whom he 
took into bis house wiihoat mach besitation, thoogh he 
had refased to receive the eider brother, Boger, who 
had tamed out badlj, as everyhoij was aware. The 
yoonger one was a little like lus moiber, high*coloared 
and hasty; bat he was yoong and a sailor, and a cer- 
tain frankness and good-bomoor softened down the re- 
semblance. He was very respectftd to Stanfield, and 
even to his |mother in Stanfield's presence, which was 
saying a good deal; for when ibere was no one ibere 
to e^oroe a regard to observances, ibe saiWs filial 
duty was a litde at faolt Bat then, wbaterer his 
character might be, it was ander his grandfather^s roof 
that Walter made bis acqaaintance; and neiiber Stan- 
field nor Urs. Treveljan obsenred, as ihey woald have 
done had their nunds been less alNK)rbed, the attraction 
which the sailor's Company began to have for the 
boy. 

Tom had been to India, to America, to China; be 
had seen ^natives'' of eyery possible kind, and nn- 
known animals, and tropica! trees, and desert islands; 
and, what was perhaps stUl more attraetive, storms at 
sea, and at least one shipwreck. Perhaps Walter did 
not know that something personal to herseif was for the 

14» 
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momeiit wiihdrawing from him his mother's mind; bat, 
withoat knowing what it was, ihe chances are that he 
feit the consequences, and w^ vagaAj consdous of 
being left alone more than usual. And then Tom was 
always complaisant — readj to leave anyUiing be 
might bappen to be doing, and to resume tbe stoiy at 
tbe exact point where be bad left it off. So that in- 
sensibly, wbile Agnes^s tbougbts were directed to an- 
otber point — one which, after all, depended entirely 
on her own will, and involved no external danger — 
sbe began to encounter a risk for which she had made 
no Provision, and which it had not even occurred to 
her to consider. Her fears were over so far as Walter 
was concemed; and after having her mind directed to 
her own personal interests in a manner so simple yet 
so startling, perhaps it was excusable if, for ^e first 
time, Agnes experienced in some degree tbe excitement 
of a personal crisis. At least, excusable or not, such 
at the present moment was the State of affairs in tbe 
house on the Green. 

Things were in this condition when Jack Chariten 
came down one March day to annoance the final 
victory. The Cbancellor had made a little Statement, 
which all the world read in the ItTnes, as Stanfield had 
dreaded, abont Mrs. Trevelyan and her family. Bat, 
after all, the blacksmith fonnd that this publidty had 
made wonderfully little difference in the general aspect 
of the World, and that the effect upon himself, and 
even upon Agnes, was not so startling as he had ex- 
pected. What bis lordship said was simply that he 
had seen the parties to the suit on both sides, and had 
carefully considered all the evidence that had been 
laid before him-, that so far from finding anything 
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against the charactiff of lin. Trevdyan's reUtions, he 
fonnd that her fiiiher bad the reary highest repatation 
in his neighboorhood, and that the faniflj was mnch 
reqpected*, and accordingly, that he Baw no occarion to 
saperoede the guardianship of ihe mother, who seemed 
to him perfecüj qaalified to have charge of her ehild. 
Oircumstances might ariBe to alter the case, Lord Nor- 
burj added, no donbt with a recolleetion of ibf jo€äk^ 
fnl lookfl of Weiteres mofher; but at present he saw no 
reason for interfering. All this was printed among 
oiher perfectl^nninteresting particalan, in that comer 
of the 2}^mei which records ihe mysterious doings in 
Chancery; and, ezeept the Windholm folkfl, few people 
were mnch the wiser. Jack Chariten came down 
triumphant with this news, to make Agnes aware of 
the ntter discomfitore of her adversaries, who had all 
the costs to pay and all the scom to bear. **Sir Boger 
lost his temper, poor man,'' said Jack. **It is a thing 
he can scarcely be said to possess at any time. Bnt I 
hope he convinced the Conrt that he was qnalified to 
be a child's gaardian; and now I bare nothing to do 
bat congratulate you, I snppose," he added, with a 
sigh. He did not look at Agnes, or he might have 
Seen the colonr rising in spite of herseif on her face; 
which was a very fortonate circnmstance, since, had he 
bnt lifted his eyes and seen that consciousness, it is 
possible that Jack might bare betrayed himself , and 
that at such a moment of emotion something traitorons 
in Agnes's heart might have responded; and there is 
no knowing what might have come of it; bnt, by good 
fortone, Jade Chariten did not lift his eyes. He sighed, 
bat he only fixed his gaze apon his hat, and ihere was 
no Inspiration in that *'I am very glad it is well 
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over, for joxlt sake,'' said Jack, wiih a litde cough, 
wliicli followed dose npon ihe heels of the sigh; ''bnt 
I can't saj I am much exhilarated on mj own acconnt 
Tm a lazj fdlow, Heaven knpws; bat wken one käs 

an object It kas been very pleasant," said Mr. 

Ckarlton, in an inconsequent waj; and tken again ke 
feil to looking at kis kat, as if it kad suddenlj strack 
kirn tkat tke skape was not ezactlj wkat it ougkt to 
be; and again gave fortk from tke depths of kis breast 
a kind of strangled sigk. 

''You kave been veiy kind/' said Agnes. ''I don't 
know kow I can ever Ikank joxx. If we kad not kad 
so kind an advocate, tkings would not kave gone so 
well witk US. To say kow obliged and ikankful I am 
is impossible " 

''Yes," said Jack, witk an uneasy movement; "I 
wisk 70U would not saj it I am an odd sort of fei- 
low in tkat waj — I can fancj a beggar is obliged to 
me wken I giye kirn sixpence; but I kate Obligation. 
One never cares to kave anytking tkat anotker is 
obliged to give." 

^*It was not in tkat sense I spoke,'' said Agnes, 
wko was a little wounded, and yet did not know wkat 
to say, or kow to saj anytking tkat migkt not, so 
critical as the circumstances were, ckange tke face of 
affairs. 

^*No,'' said Jack, ^'I am sure you did not mean 
anytking tkat was not kind and good; but I seem to 
kave lost my temper as well as Sir Boger, I tkink. 
By Jove, kow tke old fellow blaspkemedl One good 
thing in us is certainly, that we donH indulge in bad 
language as our fathers did; not that I am one of the 
people who think tkere is muck good in us," said Jack, 
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giymg up Iiifl hat ^^On tbe whole, I do not know a 
poorer sei of iiioIm;'* and again her succeflsfnl diampion 
uUered a sigh and walked to the window, and all bat 
tiuned hifl back on Agnes. Perhaps, when he had 
adopted that poeition, he fonnd it more easy to speak, 
under gnard, as it were, of the extemal world; for, to 
be sme, a man who sees nothing except the woman 
whom he admires greatlj and feeb the deepest interest 
in, and the four walls of an apartment altogether 
peryaded by the sentiment of her presence, is natoraUy 
in a Position more dangerons than he whose eyet , at 
least, have the safegnard of the common nniTerse ont 
of doors, and all the things in it that ran coonter to 
the indidgence of bis feelings. Standing there, Jack 
feit himself more able to speak. 

*'I am verj glad for yoor sake," he said. '^I can't 
say I ever had mach fear afier the Chancellor saw 
yoa, 70a know; bat I thonght with yoor father it 
might have been disagreeable. And then it'a pleasant 
to win the batüe; bat yet I don*t know; that'a all on 
yoar accoant, and a man is selfish aometimes. It is a 
bore to be done with a thing one has taken an interest 
in. After all, there are so few things one cares aboat; 
and then, yoa know; IVe got into Üie habit of Coming 
down to Windholm. I hope yoa'U let me come some- 
times and talk over my affairs now that yoars are 
done with. An end is aboat as great a bore as a be- 
ginning,*' said Jack, with a certain oracalar vagaeness; 
bat he was not amased to speak of even by bis own 
absordity, and stood at the window with bis profile 
tomed to Agnes, r^arding her with a comer of bis 
eye, and feeUng a little anzioos aboat her answer. He 
was a very good fellow, and bis fedings were very 
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true feelings in their way; and there was no saying 
what he miglit not have said had she wanted him to 
saj anjthing, or lent him a helping band. Bnt tlien, 
Agnes did neither one thing nor the otlier, and he was 
not the nuin to take a romantic plnnge regardless of 
conseqnences; bat the sitaation was critical, perbaps 
more critical tban either of them perceived. 

"Indeed, I hope 70a will come to see ns/' sud 
Agnes, who was almost more relieved hj JacVs change 
of Position than he was himself — "I hope you will 
alwajs let Walter remember that jon were bis father's 
friend. I tbink/* said Mrs. Treveljan, after a panse, 
witb a certain unconscions bypocrisj, *'tbat I feel jour 
kindness all tbe more becanse it is for Regeres siäce.*' 

Jack did not make anj answer; be made, on tbe 
contraiy, a kind of deprecating movement witb bis 
band, and gave a sligbt start at tbis allnsion — wbicb 
was very sudden, and, as be tbougbt, nncalled-for — 
feil upon bis ear. As for Agnes, wben sbe bad fonnd 
tbis golden vein, sbe feil upon it eagerlj, as was to be 
ezpected, and worked ber idea out 

"Perbaps you do not know — I bope you will 
never know,'* sbe said, witb a certain mizture of supe- 
riority and bnmbleness — "wbat it is to feel tbat the 
person most dear to you in the world bas left the world 
witbout showing fully what was in bim; tbat be bas, 
perbaps, left something bebind bim tbat might bring a 
shadow on bis memory. Mr. Cbarlton, it is far more 
to me tban anything you could have done for myself. 
What you have done bas set my husband*s name above 
reproacb. I thank you most of all tbat it is forRoger's 
sake.*' 

What could Jack Cbarlton say? He knew it was 
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not foF Boger^f flake, and so perhaps did she, eren 
when, widi tean in her eyet , she looked lum in the 
face, and set her dead hnahand thns between them. It 
was, at the bottom, conld any one have searehed into 
it, a kind of deceit and hypocrisj which Agnet praetiaed 
to pnt fiur firom her the poaaibilitir of tfaat new lifo 
whieh all Windholm had aetded npon as a thing oer- 
tain and evident She looked him in the face, e%pn ixT 
the eyea , widi that gaze which has a pnxpose in it; and 
yet perhapa at the moment ahe spoke, and at the mo- 
ment when her look was the moat ftül and ateadj, her 
heart was trembling more than it had erer tremUed 
before. Perhapa Ab was nearer being nnfaithfdl to 
Boger, nnfSuthM to what ahe eonaidered her tniat and 
die occnpation of her lifo — the goardianahip of her 
children — at that moment than at anj other point in 
her hiatory. Bnt, fortanatelj for them both, Jack 
Charlton had not eyea to aee nndemeath the anrface 
any more than Boger himaelf wonld have had; and he 
aocepted her look and what ahe aaid, and the moiatnie 
wludi made her eyea ao aoft and ao deep, aa exponenta 
of a heart which waa not to be toached by any second 
affeetion. To be anre, he had not oome with the in- 
tention of making any declaration, or committing him- 
aelf in any way; bat Jack, who knew no better coidd 
not help feding a pang in hia heart — a pang of mor- 
tification and diaappointment, when he met the gase of 
thoae dewy eyea. 

^^It ia nothing," he aaid, conftiaed and downcaat 
^*I hope you will alwaya think of me aa a friend — al- 
waya aa a friend*' — and Jack waa glad and angry at 
the aame moment to aee Stanfield Coming in to terminate 
the interview. There waa a certain deapair and de- 
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spondencj in it, but jet there was a certain sweetaesB; 
and when her father*8 voice was aadible at the door, 
and Agnes's watch npon herseif relaxed a litde, Jaek 
Charlton feit again a monf^ntary doubt whether she, 
too y was not aware in her heart *of the sweetness and 
the despair. But at that moment Stanfield came in, 
and the ordinary world opened npon them boih, and 
the crisis was over. Agnes did not interrogate her own 
feelings after her connseUor was gone. It was fortnnate- 
I7 not a habit of hers, and at this moment it wonld 
have been more than nsuallj difficnlt; bnt somehow 
she feit a stränge fatigue of bodj and mind all the day 
after. She was tired withont knowing how, as if she 
had been making some great physical exertion. The 
strength seemed to fail out of her all at once, as if by 
some treachery. She said to herseif that it was the 
reaction after her long anxiety, and that now, when 
her mind was quite easy about Walter, it was not 
wonderfol that the strain should teil npon her. But, to 
teil the truth, she had always had a great confidence 
in her own rights, and the strain of anxiety had not 
been so great as she supposed. She had very steady 
and yery vivid conceptions of her duty, and was not 
likely to fail of carrying out what appeared to her the 
right thing to do; but yet, at the bottom of h^ heart, 
she was simply a woman like other women, subject to 
the same infirmities; and perhaps that was the true rea- 
son why, on this March aftemoon, though it was so 
pleasant out of doors, Mrs. Trevelyan feit tired, and 
was pleased when the evening set in, and she could 
draw the curtains and light the lamp. She almost for- 
got to send for Walter at the hour when he ought to 
have been at home, and had to be reminded by Ma- 
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delon, and fdt a lüde vexed and annojed with henelf ; 
bat when one is very tiied, one may be pardoned for 
a momentaiy forgetfalness; and on die whole diere 
conld be no donbt diat she bad ''gone dirongb** a 
good deal dutt daj — and it was not neceasary to ex- 
plain to beraelf the natare of those experiences wbich 
she bad gone dirongh. It was enongb diat they were 
OTor now. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

Tom. 

Whbh Walter came m, he was Ml of Tom's ad- 
yentores, and all the stränge sights bis new friend bad 
Seen, and foi^t to be penitent for foi^tdng to come 
bome at tbe proper time — a sin wbicb Agnes, on ber 
part, folget to reprore. Mrs. Trevelyan, to teU die 
tmtb, was langoid and süent Sbe beard wbat ber 
boy Said, and sbe gare bim a smile and a monosyllable 
now and tben; bat sbe bad not yet got oat of tbe sba- 
dow of ber own tbongbts, and sbe was not capable at 
tbe present moment of giving the large and ready sym- 
pathy wbich a motber can sometimes bestow. To live 
that yicarions lifo wbich is calied liying in one's chil- 
dren, it is necessary to avoid all personal crises, and 
those moments of individaal ezistence wbich will arise 
by dmes, even in the mind of a woman, before age 
bas ealmed ererytliing down. She listened and smiled 
apon Walter, and receiTed a vagne Impression that the 
boy bad been amased and pleased — an Impression 
wUch gave ber a certain feeling of benevolence towards 
Tom, wbo tbos took in band to amoiie the cbild at a 
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moment vrh&n she henelf had, to iome degree, lost Übe 
power of occapying herseif with him; bat, at the same 
time, Agnes responded bat faintlj, and was not sony 
wben lladelon appeared at tBe door to sammon Walter 
to bed. Bat he was ten jeaxs old now — old enoagh 
to anderstand that something had happened; and per- 
haps in her heart Mrs. Trevelyan feit that there was 
something to be ezplained in her own demeanoar; 
thoagh Walter, for his part, was a great deal too mach 
occapied with Tom^s stories to be aware of any differ- 
ence in his mother^s looks. 

"Walter, I want to speak to yoa," said Mrs. Tre- 
yelyan; "forget Tom for a moment Yoa have heard 
aboat the lawsait with jour grandfather, Sir Roger? 
It is over now; I want to teil 70a aboat it: 70a are to 
sta7 with me — '* 

"Yes," said Walter; "bat then it does not matter, 
for I never woald have left 70a, mamma; thoagh I 
shoald like to have a 7acht when we are rieh , if 70a 
will not let me be a saüor. I shoald like best of all 
to be a sailor; bat I sappose that woald not please 
70a. Tom sa78,*^ the bo7 added, after a moment's 
pause, "that Treyel7an is near the sea." 

"What does Tom know aboat Trevel7an?" said 
Agnes, hastity. 

"Oh, onl7 that he has been in Comwall," said 
Walter. "When Sir Roger dies, and we are liying 
there — " 

"Walter," eried his mother, "70a mast not speak 
of what ma7 happen when Sir Boger dies. I do not ' 
like 70U even to think of that Sir Soger has, not 
been yer7 kind to me, bat he is 7oar grandfather, and 
I hope he will not die. He is not going to take 70a 
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from me now. Tlie Lord Chaneellor has seen him, and 
setüed eTeryihing** — which was Hrs. TreTdyan'g 
femmine Interpretation of Lord Norbtuy's decision — 
**and I am rerj glad he shonld baye Trevelyan so 
long as I bare yon.*' 

^* Yes,'' Said Walter, with the calm oonfidence of bis 
age; "bnt then I never woold bave left jou, manyna. 
I am snre I don*t want grandpapa to die. Tom says 
be IS verj joUj; and then Trevelyan is near ihe sea.** 

^^Does Tom know Bir Boger?'' asked Agnes, more 
and more sorprised. 

^*0h, he has seen him, be says; and Mrs. Stanfield 
knows bim too," said Walter. "They say we could 
bave a yacht there, and Tom woold be captain, yon 
know. rd like to sail away into the Hediterranean, 
and take yon to Sorrento, and Baden-Baden, and all 
those places wbore we nsed to be. I wonder if Giovanni 
wonld know me now. Fd like to bave him for my 
senrant, if I bad a servant Bnt, mamma, there can 
be noibing so jelly as to have a yacht, and go every- 
wbere, wberever one wants to go.*' 

^'Not to Baden exactly," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
''Bnt, Walter, I don't like yon to talk to Mrs. Stanfield 
and Tom abont yonr relations; they are a different 
kind of people, yon know. When yon bave anyihing 
to say abont Sir Boger, say it to me." 

''Bnt then, Mrs. Stanfield knows him," said Walter; 
"and it is they who speak to me abont bim. Oh, I 
foi^t, they said I was not to teil yon; bnt I wonld 
not promise. They say a feüow shonld not be always 
telling eveiything to bis mamma, like a baby. Bat 
then, abont the yacht?" 

"Wbat was it they said yon were not to teil me?" 
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Said Agnes, growing a litüe pale. A word or two 
more would have roused her out of her langaor, and 
awoke her to an anxietj gnCVer and more painfol than 
her former anxieties; bnt then Walter was only a child, 
and had all a child's vagaeness as to particalars; the 
yacht was so much more interesting to him than anj- 
thing abont Sir Koger — and then it had never oc- 
curred to him that there was any importance in what 
they Said. 

"Oh, I don't recollect," said the boy. "Tom said 
grandpapa was a joUy old fellow. I did not pay so 
much attention to that Bat there's a bay down Ihere, 
where the yacht could lie quite safe, even in a storm; 
and then, you know, it would be snch a joUy place to 
Start ^from. Tom says — " 

"Walter,*' said Agnes, "I do not like you to talk 
to Tom of your grandpapa, or of Trevelyan. Bemember, 
another time; and as for yachts, you know, you most 
wait tili you are a man, and you may change your 
mind before then. Now, mind you don't talk to Tom 
or Mrs. Stanfield about the Trevelyans*, and look, Ma- 
deion is waiting for you. Grood-night!" 

"Yes," said Walter; "but it is they who talk to 
me of the Trevelyans; and then I don't care much for 
the Trevelyans. It is the yacht I was thinking of ; no 
fear of my changing my mind. It is not as if I was 
a child, and did not know what I was talking of. I 
have not quite fixed the name yet — whether to call 
it after you and Agnes, or the Bee after baby — that 
would be most fun; but then, St Agnes with the lamb, 
like the Madonna, on the Sorrento boats — " said the 
boy, upon whom the recoUections of his infancy had 
still some visionary power; and he was still oonsidering 
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ihe subject when Haddon made her appearance, ar- 
litrary, and not to be put off any longer. When Walter 
went awaj he left his mother all bnt rovsed into a 
panic If there had been noÜuQg in her mind to 
preoccnpy her thonghts, she wonld have taken fright 
a^d made some immediate effort to secure Walter from 
the possible influence of her stepmoiher and her son;' 
for Mrs. Stanfield had been for a long time an object 
of sospicion to Agnes, who feit, withont asking henelf 
how, that her fatfaer's wife was her enemy, and wonld 
injnre her if she conld. Bnt then, the langnor of her 
fatigne and her preoccnpation, and sense of the crisis 
she had ''come throngh/' was still npon Agnes, and 
dimmed her energies. Instead of doing or resolving 
npon anyihing, die only considered Ute matter and 
thonght it over, and ended bj persnading herseif that 
there was nothing in it — what conld there be in it? 
Mrs. Stanfield had seized the opportunitjr of talking to 
Walter of anyihing that might be snpposed likelj to 
thwart and cross his mother; and Tom very likely had 
actnally been in Comwall and had seen Trevelyan, 
and, perhaps, Sir Boger; and, after all, it was not Sir 
Boger or Trevelyan of whom the boy was thinldng, 
bnt of the yacht, which was ft boyish £an^, natoial 
enongh. 

With this thonght, Mrs. Trevelyan let the matter 
glide ont of her mind, with a half smile at her step- 
mother's spitefbl endeavonrs to distorb Walter's Imagi- 
nation, and a pleased eonsdonsness of the innocence, 
which lemained nnaware even of snch an attempt The 
whole World might do what it pleased, bnt to sednce 
her boy's heart firom her, or even introdnce into his 
mind Üie idea that he conld be detached from his 
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I mother, was simply impossible. And Ulis being the 

case, Agnes followeid her child upstairs, and kissed bis 
[ fau: candid face on tbe pillow when he was just dropping 

I to sieep. The little fellow half opened bis sleepj eyes 

with a drowsy smile in them, as bis mother's kiss 
touched bim. He was aware of notbing bat love and 
security, and ihat sense of perfect, all-snrroanding 
guardianship which is bappiness to a child; and he was 
fast asleep and lost even to that felicity before she left 
tbe room. Agnes went downstairs with that lull at her 
heart, and sentiment of consolation and safety which a 
mother ezperiences when she sees her children safe and 
asleep; and witbont knowing it, feil to thinking again 
of her own affairs — not of Walter; he was safe and 
bejond tbe reach of any danger and thongb she feit 
berself old in some particulars, still she was not cid, 
and life stirred in her against her wilL She suffered 
this conversation to fall out of her mind, and went 
back, witbout intending it or wishing it, to the more 
exciting interview of the morning. She had no desire 
to begin life again on her own account. Had the 
question been put to her she would have answered, 
and answered with trutb, that to live in her children 
was all that remained to her and all that she wished 
for; but then, a woman wbo lives only for her children 
must take unceasing care not to involve berself in the 
affairs of other people wbo are alive on tbeir own ac- 
count. And that is so hard to do in this world. Thus 
it was that Agnes was not forearmed» as she ought to 
have been, by tbe waming conveyed to her, and free 
of anxiety about tbe children, found berself left at a 
perilous liberly to occupy her thoughts with berself. 
Nevertheless, when she tbought of it next morning, 



it ooeorred to lier ihat it was her dutf to stop this talk 
about Übe Trevdyaiis, if thmt was piaetioaUe. Üie 
only ihixig to be done was, if possiUe, to rnduee Mrs. 
Stanfidd, or at least her son, to gire up qpeaking of 
Sur Boger; for Agnes did not like to forbid her boj^s 
Yisits to bis gtandbbdier's honse. She might baye taken 
sneb a step tf she had been snfficiendj alanned,%or s^e 
might eren have made nse of her fiither's anÄoiit^; 
bat iben her fears were veiy trifling, and it was more 
a sense of nnfitness in the interlocntors tban any alarm 
for the resolt of the conrersation ihat mored her. She 
wared her band to her father as she passed tbrovgh 
the archway and went on np the onter stai», a li^e 
to bis snrprise; bat still it was not an onpreoedented 
Step, for Mrs. Trevelyan tfaongbt it necessary to be 
civil to her &Üier*s wife. Mrs. Stanfidd was in the 
parloor in- the heat of a diseossion with her son, whioh 
Agnes intermpted at a delicate moment They were 
both redder ^an nsaal, floshed with contention and 
disagreement, and the red March san which was Coming 
in, Iq a flood of lerel light from bebind the Cedars — 
for it was late in the aftemoon, and the son was near 
setting — gave a last tint of fiery coloor to the scene. 
As for Tom, he was not only red bat sollen, lowering 
with resistance, and repognance to something which 
was being orged npon him. When Agnes entered the 
room the motber and son came to a sadden conftised 
paose, and looked at her as two thieres might baye 
looked at a man they were conspiring to waylay; and 
iben Mrs. Stanfidd got ap widi a dyility anosaal 
to her. 

^*It ain*t often as I see yon in this hoase," she said, 
oiFering her Vintor a diair. ^Tre been a-talking to 

Agmn, tu 15 
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Tom about — about liis going away; I ainH one to 
pnt apon the master, and to ask Iiim to keep a man in 
bis hoose, and bim not bis own flesb and bloo^ — '* 

Here Tom growled sometbing inaudible to Agnes, 
wbicb made bis motber tarn sbarplj round npon bim. 
^*You can^t äeaj as I said so, yon good-for-notbingP' 
sbe said. "You ain^t a drop^s blood to bim, tbougb 
Tm your motber; I donH saj as Tm alwajs tbe best 
of firiends witb Agnes — bat sbe*s bis own dbild, and 
sbe^s got a rigbt to bis boase." 

'^Hosb, please," said Mrs. Treyeljan; '^I am snre 
my fatber bas — no objection — to yoor son being 
witb joa ; it woald be unnataral if be bad. I want to 
speak to yoa aboat my boy for a few minates, if yon 
will let me. I want to ask yoa a favoar. It is not of 
any particular importance, bat still it would be a kind- 
ness to me.** 

Mrs. Stanfield grew saddenly still at tbese words; 
sbe cast a stealtby glance at ber son as if calling bis 
attention, and tben composed berself witb an annataral 
qoietness to listen. Tbe crisis evidently seemed to ber 
so eztraordinary, tbat for tbe moment sbe sbowed ber- 
self saperior to all ber ordinary nües. "It ain't wbat 
I ever ezpected to bear, as I was one as conld do 
Agnes Stanfield a kindness,*' sbe said, witb tbat paase 
in tbe midst of ber excitement wbicb sbowed at once 
bow surprised and bow watcbfol sbe was. As for 
Agnes, sbe looked at ber stepmotber witb a certain 
sense tbat it was a tiger ready for a spring tbat was 
croucbing before ber. To be sare, tbe image is not a 
new one*, bat Mrs. Stanfield bad placed ber plamp pink 
bands on bor knees, as if tbey were tbe treacberoos 
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Telyet pawB upon wbich die was resdng in her momen- 
taxy quMoeiioe. 

^'It w only to ask yon if yon wonld luiTe die good- 
neas not to apeak to Walter of die Tre^dyana,** aaid 
Agnes, in her aimplieity — ^^nor jon," ahe adied, 
tuming her eyes npon Tom. ^I am sore yon mean 
no hanui and it ia of rerj litde importance; batgrtOl,' 
if yon wonld be lo good — '* Bhe stopped, for Mrs. 
Stimfidd's ejes were diining widi a khid of saTsge 
pleasoie which it was imposnUe to ezplain; and as for 
Tom, he stamped his foot on the floor as if to call his 
mother to herseUl 

'^Oh no,'* Said Mrs. Btanfield, "we don't mean no 
hann, and it ain't of no consequence, to speak of. He 
told yon as we was taUJng of Sir Boger? See what it 
is to have a diild well trained. Mine don't have no 
sndi confidence in me — *^ 

**Hold yonr tongne,** eried Tom, hastily — and he 
looked at Agnes with a significance whidi she conld 
not ezplain to hersdf. What she imagined was diat she 
had come in, in the midst of a qnand between diem, 
and that it was to Tom, and not hersdf, that her step- 
modier spoke. 

''Oh yes, TU hold my tongne," said Mrs. Stanfidd 
— 'Tm one as has always a desire to please when 
Fm took the right way. Yon haven't been not to say 
kind to me, Agnes Stanfidd; bnt Tm one as likes to 
give back good for eyiL TU give yon my word and 
promise Fll not say another word abont Sir Boger to 
yonr boy. Fll never name his name no more — if I 
see «Walter; and I keeps my word when I gives it," 
she said; widi a look of snbdned enjoyment very ex- 
traordiniuy to see; and then she glanced^ronnd at her 

16» 
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son and said, "Tom, don*t be a fool," with a wonder- 
ful red gleam of her fiery eyea. Agnes tbought the 
qnarrel was recommencing, and" she rose to go awajr. 

"I am much obliged to jou/' she said; "I will not 
interrupt your conversation any longer," and Agnes left 
the room with a little conrteous salatation to Tom, who 
was good to Walter, and had never harmed anybodj, 
80 far as she knew. But when Agnes had left the 
forge behind her, and was Walking home through the 
yillage street speculating with a litüe wonder npon the 
reception she had met with, and Mrs. Stanfield's ready 
promise, she was profonndlj astonished to see Tom a 
few Steps behind, evidently hastening to join her. Mrs. 
Treveljan paused tili he came up, with, perhaps, a 
little of the air of a snperior awaiting a message. She 
was quite friendlj, and showed no Symptoms of being 
ashamed to be accosted bj him in sight of all the yil- 
lage; but at the same time she waited with her great 
ladj look, which she conld put on on occasion, to know 
bis reason for Coming after her, and hear what he had 
to say. 

"Did 70a want to speak to me?" Agnes said, per- 
haps a little graciouslj, as he approached; bnt Tom 
did not show aaj Intention of standing still and de- 
livering bis message, and being done with it, on the 
contrary, he came up with the eyident Intention of 
going on hy her side. 

"Yes, but I will not keep jou waiting,*' said Tom. 
"I will walk with you a bit;" and Agnes, who was 
taken by surprise, went on without Ibiowing it It 
was a conjunction which would have wonnded Stanfield 
deeply had he seen it, though he admitted bis wife's 
son beneath bis roof; but then, that Tom should eoa- 
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sider linuielf Agnes*« equal bmd nerer entered into Übe 
blacksmiih'f thonghts. 

*^TeB, I want to «peak to yon/* said Tom. 'Tve 
been looking for a chance, and Tve never been able 
to get one. We^re kind of relations, and I donH see 
irhj ve shonldnH be friends. Look here, Hrs. Tre- 
yelyan, if I vai to teil 70a something as wonld be for 
yonr good — ^ ^ ^ 

Agnes did not take any notice of tbis conelnding 
sentence; fhe only tuned her eyes npon bim when he 
spoke of being ftiends, and smiled ja litüe, and laid, 
**I am snre, if I ean do anjthing for 7011 — ^** for it 
never oceorred to her that what he wanted was to do 
something for her. 

*^Hang it, I donH vant 7011 to do nothing for me,'' 
Said Tom, abmptty, ^^exeept be friendl7 if 70a like; 
— that ain*t vhat Fm a*talking of. Tve alwa7s had 
a kind of a sneaking regard for 7011, Agnes; we ain*t 
broiher and si^ter, 7on luioir, and I snppose 7on'd tun 
np 7oiir nose at a rongh feUow like me, thongh 7oa*re 
sweet enongh to a snob like ÜktA Chariten; bat 7on 
might be a litde fnendl7 all ihe same," said ihe saflor, 
looking at her alwa7s with the look of a man who 
knew something abont her more than she herseif knew. 
As for Agnes, she was stapefied wiüi amasement and 
di^gost It seemed to her something incredible, whieh 
she could neither realiie nor beliere in; and 7et there 
he was, with bis familiär looks, Walking ftill in ihe 
sight of all Windholm, b7 her side. 

^*Ton mnst have forgotten 7onrself,*' she said; '^I 
am enturety at a loss as to what 70a mean. I-can onl7 
ihink 7on mnst bare mistaken me for some one eise. 
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Good evening!" said Agues, with an attempt to leave 
him; bat Tom was evidently prepared for that 

^^By George, I ain*t the fellow to make mistakes/* 
Bald Tom. '*! don't know nobodj in Windholm a bit 
like you; and I can just teil you it ain*t to yonr ad- 
vantage to be proad. Sappose you was Boger^s 
wife — " 

**How dare 70a speak so?" cried Agnes, flaming 
into sudden indignation; ^^how dare you name Mr. 
Trevelyan so? He, at all events, was unconnected with 
you." 

Tom laaghed. 

^*You*ll find out as I ain*t so far off as yon think," 
he Said. "Fm Walter's nncle, I am; — come now, 
be a little bit friendly. I coald teil yoa a deal, if I 
liked — and I could stand your friend — " 

^'Silence, sir!'* cried Agnes; *^yoa have no right to 
speak to me in sach a tone - — nor to claim any re- 
lationship with my son« I will speak to my father if 
you say another word; he is very good, bat he will 
not keep any one in his house to insult his daughter. 
Be silent, sir, and do not venture to follow me fartherl" 
This she said with a haughtiness which she could not 
restrain — for naturally it seemed to her that it was 
through herseif, who had already suffered enough from 
her father^s weakness, that this low fellow claimed a 
connexion with her husband and her son. 

"I advise yon to think it over again afore yon 
send me away," said Tom, insolently; and then he 
lowered his voice, and his tone softened: ^^Fd be a 
friend to you if you'd let me, Agnes," he said; "I 
would, upon my honour; and I can stand your friend, 
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thoQgh 70a doii*t think it — if you'd 011I7 be « Utde 
friendly to me." 

ÄgaeB WMB 80 angiy Ühat ihe power of speeeh 
aeemed to fonako her in her emergency. 8he ireai on 
with hiuxTing nenrous stepa, and elosed her own gate 
npon him with hands vhidi vere perfeedy steadfaat in 
their pnipose, thongh ihqr trembled a litde. 8he 
looked Tom in the faee, and ahnt ihe gate npon him 
with a foree of diadain nnder whieh he shnBk dia^ 
majed. 

**Good evening!'* die seid, with dear and oold 
distinctness, whi^ made ihe worda aonnd like two 
atonea falling Üirongh the atill air of the deelining day. 
Aa for Tom, all tibia happened ao abmptlj that he 
atopped ahort on the yery threahold, and had to diaw 
badk: a atep to avoid the aweep of ihe gate aa it eloaed« 
He made aome fluiona exdamation, of wUch Agnea 
tookno notice, and kept atanding ihere, watching, while, 
with her heart throhbing and awelling, ahe went into 
the honae. Indignation and anger, and a aenae of 
hnmiliation, overwhehned all her oiher aentimenta aa 
ahe went in at the open door; and then a amile eame 
oyer her faee at ihe ntter foUy of the whole bnaineaa. 
It waa ao abanrd that it aeemed to her to make her 
yery diapleaanre lidiealona, aa ahe ihonght it oyer. He 
would atand her friendl It waa Vke offering her hia 
protection — ahe, who waa ander the protection of the 
aacred lawa of eiurth and gnardianahip of heayent — 
and after awhile ahe began to amile at ihe xidienlona 
preanmption. Bat aa for Tom, the aailor, he went 
awaj withoat any amile, and with a Airioaa determi- 
nation in hia heart 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

This onezpected scene had natarally a considorable 
influence on Mrs. Trevelyan; bat still, when she had 
calmed down a little, and fonnd herseif safe in Üie 
secnre shelter of her home, where nobodj conld distorb 
or molest her, the effect passed awajr from her mind. 
Now that Sir Roger Trevelyan had been proved härm- 
less, what could any one eise do? And it was just at 
this moment that she discovered a letter lying npon her 
writing-table. It was a letter from Jack Chariten. She 
had not been in the habit of getting letters from him, 
and the sight of it made her heart beat a litde faster 
in spite of herseif. Perhaps even her first impnlse was 
annoyance, as of something importnnate reopening a 
matter which was of necessity of a disturbing and nn- 
settling character, and which she had imagined herseif 
to have concluded. The object of the letter was osten- 
sibly to convey to her some little bits of Information 
which Jack had, as he said, forgotten; bat it was in 
reality inspired by a very different sentiment from that 
of basiness. It was one of those letters which are inter- 
esting to women, even by means of the very deficien- 
cies which woald make them aimless and foolish to a 
man. It was a letter which expressed eveiything or 
nothing, very mach according to the indination of the 
person who received it. Jack could not conceal the 
attraction he feit towards Windholm, the pleasare he 
had in Mrs. Trevelyan^s society, the sabüe sense of 
sympathy and accord which he feit to exist between 
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them; and yet he wm not a man to make a fool of 
himself hj an nnadviaed *^ offer'' to hui friend'f widov, 
or to ran the risk of burdening himself with anoiher 
man'f ÜEmiily, and maxiTing (vhich wai, perhapa, woiat 
of all) a hlacksmiih's danghter, wiihont even any cer- 
tainty that hiB seif abnegation wonld be appreciated or 
hiB offer accepted. Bnt, at the same time, he oonld 
not give her np. He had seen a great manj vomen^ 
in hia daj, bat he had never happened to encdtinter 
any one qoite like Agnes; and he had a sense of blos- 
soming oat and looking his yery best in her presence, 
which was yery gratifying. He took accordingly the 
onlj middle coorse that remained to him between the 
two extremes, and adopted that which perhaps awakens 
a more fine and sabtle emotion, and oertainlj is the 
origin of more refined and charming letter-writing, than 
either happy love or despair. There are cases even, in 
▼hich a love^letter itself has less attraction than one of 
ihose letters which skirt the borders of love, and imply 
eveiything to a mind that is open to receive the im- 
plication; withoat committing the writer, if his corre- 
spondent is of slow apprehension or is anwilling to 
anderstand. 

To be sore, it is a kind of correspondence which, 
jadged hj a practical Standard, erery man most feel 
himself at lib^riy to despise. Bat then sach letters are 
not addressed to men, bat to women; and women are 
apt to find a charm in ihem, almost greater, as we 
haye said, than that of the loye^letter proper. Bach 
was the epistle which Agnes receiyed, to refresh her 
mind after her oonyersation with Mrs. Stanfidd and 
Tool No doabt it might haye meant love, and mar- 
riage, and a new lifo, if Vis. Treyelyan had been of 
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tbat way of thinking; l>ut, at ihe same time, it meant 
friendsidp, the visionaiy amitj so dear to fandfal bovIb 

— a tender and delicate alliance of mind and thought, 
veiy sweet in itself , and not of necessity leading to 
anything, if she were so minded. To write such letters 
18 a fashion of the age, in which people are so free in 
correspondence; bat it was the beginning of Agnes^s 
experience in tbat waj, and it bad a considerable effect 
upon ber. She was only a very litüe startled, and sbe 
was a good deal moved; it brougbt all Jack^s goodness 
and kindness before ber under a sndden warm Ugbt of 
regard and gratitade, and, at tbe same time, it did not 
alarm ber, as bis personal appearance bad done. And 
tben tbere were some tbings in it wbicb required an 
answer; and sbe sat down to replj witb a certain glow 
of pleasure and consolation. It was pleasant to tbink 
of having some one wbo understood ber — some one 
wbo could feel for ber nnder all circomstances; and it 
was witb tbis feeling in ber mind tbat Agnes placed 
berself at ber writing-table, and began ber replj. 

It was not a bastj note, to be replied to bastily; 
on tbe contrary, after tbe first paragrapb, wbicb was a 
direct response to Jack's question about a matter of 
detail, Agnes insensibly feil into ber correspondent's 
tone. Sbe wanted to give bim delicately to nnderstand 
tbat, notwitbstanding ber regard for bim, ber life was 
absolntely fixed, and beyond tbe possibility of cbange. 
And tbat was so difficolt a tbing to say as it ougbt to 
be Said, tbat sbe took a long time to it, as was natoral 

— so long a time, tbat darkness overtook ber before 
sbe was aware; and tbe bnmble domestic appeal of "tbe 
cbildren's tea," wbicb was not a tbing wbicb Mrs. Tre- 
velyan bad been in tbe babit of neglecting, came upon 
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her unawares, giTing her an nncomforUble leiiBatioiL 
She had foq;otteii £e chfldren — she vho had jiut 
been reminding henelf that the f ole and only life she 
would now live in the world wai in ihem and for ihem. 
Her heart smote her as she got np hastily, and put 
awaj her nnfinished letter, and hastened to her more 
urgent duties. 

When the guil^ mother went into the room vhere* 
litde Agnea was sitting up in her high ehair, a cArtain 
sense of shame and self-disgust came upon her; for she 
▼as aware that her thoughts were ebewhere, and that 
she had but a distracted and broken attention to give 
to litde Agnes. Tdis. TreYelyan was highflown in these 
matters, as we have said. She was as much ashamed 
of herseif when she sat down hj the side of her litde 
ehüd, and found that her mind was not there, oocnpied 
with ihe l^gitimate cares and oonsolations of a motiier, 
but had strayed away on a new course, and interested 
itself in the regard of a stranger, as if she had done 
something really criminal-, yet, as she sat down ab- 
sently at the tea-table, she did not even remark, at 
first, that Agnes was alone. It was onlj the litde girFs 
call for ""Wat^I Wattyl*' diat roused the abstracted 
mother. When die found out diat Walter was absent, 
a momentary alarm took possession of her*, but dien it 
was not an extraordinaiy event Widiin die last few 
weeks Walter had been absent on several ooeasions, 
detained bj Tom's attracdons at Stanfield*s house, or 
even temptod to linger with his schoolfellows; for ihough 
he was quite unaware of it, no doubt a certain subde 
oonsciousness that bis presence was less necessaiy to 
his mother than of old had entered the child^s mind. 
Agnes gaye Orders that Hadelon should be sent to look 
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for Mm, with an Impulse of impatience which was a 
relief to her own feeling of goilt Then she sat down 
by ber litde four-year old girl, wbo nnderstood notbing 
abont all tbis, and kept on'^ber pratüe ondistorbed — 
tiying to tbink tbat sbe was displeased by Walter^s ab- 
sence, and tlien relapsing into disgnst wiüi berself, and 
tben into a still more painfnl mood of self-defence. 
Her early widowbood bad otber pangs bejond tbose 
of grief and loneliness; bamiHating dangers; to wbicb 
Agnes bad never ibougbt to be exposed. Faitbfhl 
sorrow, and solitade, and love, bave tbeir consolation 
and tbeir dignity; bat to be tbns tbrown back against 
ber will witbout ber own consent, into a second facti- 
tions and mortifying youtb — and to feel again in 
epite of berself tbe attraction of tbose fears and bopes, 
and exbilarations and despondencies wbicb are so sweet 
tbe first time, wben tbey come in dne season, and so 
bnmbling wben tbej airive tbns after dato, to distorb 
tbe tranqnillity of a lifo wbicb ougbt to feel itself 
settled and fixed for ever — was bard upon ber; and 
in tbe sense tbat it was bard, sbe tried to drown tbe 
sense of sbame witb wbicb sbe bad fonnd berself out 
Mrs. Trevelyan, as we bave said, was bigbflown. 
Sbe feit a little soreness in ber beart against tbe de- 
crees of Providence. Sbe tbongbt it almost nnjnst tbat 
of all tbe women around ber, only sbe sboold be left 
exposed to tbose betraying inflnences of lifo. Nene of 
tbem all bad been a truer wife, or a more faitbfnl mo- 
tber; yet it was only sbe wbose name coold be linked 
witb anotber name, and at wbom tbe World conld 
smile; and it was not any fanlt of bers. It was against 
ber will — witbout her consent, tbat sbe bad been 
placed in tbis position, and subjected to ibese subüe, 
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mumspected dang«». All tbis mii t of Irritation and 
pain vliich arose in her vani^ maj seem foclish enough 
to Bober-minded people. Had Mn. Freke seen into 
Mn. Trevelyan'B Üionghts, sbe wonld have said sen- 
sibly, *^If she does not like Mr. Charlton, of conrse 
she can refose him;" wbich, after all, was a verj buc- 
dnct and tme Statement of affairs. But ihen Afpes's' 
trouUe arose from the fact that her mind was distorbed, 
not hj ihe thoaght of marrying Mr. Charlton , but a 
yagae sort of predilection for ihe presence and societjr 
of a person who did not belong to her, and never 
conld belong to her, and whom she onght not to be 
thinking of. 

When she went baek to ihe drawing-room, she took 
out her half-written letter and put it into the fire, and 
began to write what she intended to be a very brief 
note in answer to bis question. But then it was diffi- 
cult to reply so shordy to a letter füll of what the 
betraying influence in her heart called ^^kindness.** 
Wbj should she take trouble to lose a friend? And 
ihns Agnes bergan, wiihout being aware of it, to soften 
again Üie too brief sentenoes, and to acknowledge again 
ihe charm and the attraction which threw sweet fitful 
nnaeknowledged lights upon her homely and dim ho- 
rizon. Wbj should two people be hind^^ itom being 
Mends, by reason of a distant and impossible possibi- 
lity that ihey might become more than friends? After 
all, to a woman shut out &om ihe world, and whose 
existence for herself had been prematorely brought to 
an end, was it not an advantage to form such a plea- 
sant link of amiiy with a fuU and living lifo? Thus 
Agnes aigued widi herself, persuading herself that the 
pain in her mind was absurd, and ihat noihing could 
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be more rational or sensible tban her feelings. This 
process of reasoning took up her time, and made the 
evening pass so rapidly, Öiat it was with a Start she 
saw Madelon*s flaxen head looking in at the door. 
Madeion had a scared look on her face, which alarmed 
Agnes vagnely. She closed her writing-book abmptly, 
withont veiy well knowing why, and rose np to ask 
what was the matter. **What is it? Has anjibing 
happened?" she said; thinking at the same time, with 
the natural rapid second-thonght of a mother, that it 
conld not be either Agnes or the baby, as everything 
was profonndly quiet in the silent house. 

*'It is Walter, please,** said Madeion in her imper- 
fect English. "Why comes he not? It is late, late, 
too late for be out Does Madame know where 
he is?" 

"Walter? has he not come in? He must be with 
my father," said Agnes hastily. 

"No, he is not there," said Madeion. "I have 
gone there, and — everywhere. I cannot find him. 
It b too late for be out. Where does Madame think 
I go for find him? It is stränge, and I am frightened. 
He never did so before." 

It was an alarming waking up out of Agnes*s 
dreams; but the idea of danger did not enter her mind 
at first. "You must be mistaken," she said. '^It is 
impossible that he can be anywhere but with his grand* 
papa. When did he go out? I have not seen him 
for some time — not since I came in. He was in the 
garden when I came in," she said, recoUecting herseif; 
and then a burning colour came over her face. It was 
this letter, this foolish and shameful self-occupation, 
that had tumed away her attention firom her child; and 
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it seemed now «b if somethmg miut have happened to 
hinii if only to pnnish her. ^^Bring me 1117 shawl and 
my bonnet, and teil Fannj to oome with me," she laid, 
hmriedly. 

Ab for Uadelon, her fean vere still more serioos 
than ihoBO of her mistress, vhich, after all, had no 
fonndation except a kind of abstraet seofle tfaat shcjier-' 
gelf deserred to be pnnished. Hadelon had a more 
painfid knowledge at the bottom of her fean; and ahe, 
too, had BomedJng to blame herself with, and did not 
care to be questioned. 8he roshed npstaixs for IL». 
Trevelyan^s bonnet with a kind of desperate, silcbt 
haste, which did not strike Agnes, becanse she, too, 
feit herseif so dreadftilly to blame. Vagae fean of ao- 
cident came into her mind as she stood waiting and 
scarcely able to contain hersdf. He might haye fallen 
into ihe pond, or met with some misfortane in his play. She 
did not ihink of an]rthing eise; she began to imagine 
what sight would meet her eyes if he was cairied home 
lifeless, or, at the best, injnred — and was it not her 
fanlt, who for a moment, for an honr, had thonght of 
somediing eise rather than of her children? YHien she 
was just ready to go out, on her way to the door, the 
sonnd of die bell rang ihroagh her heart, and throngh 
those of ihe two midds who were with her. Fannj, 
who was going out with Mn. Trevelyan, made one 
spring through the litde hall and opened ihe door; but 
it was only Stanfield who made hu appearance there. 
He came in and shut ihe door after him, and took his 
daughter*s band and led her back into ihe drawing- 
room. This action seemed to Agnes to confirm her 
worat fean. She eried out, hastily, ^^I ean bear it — 
teil me what has happened — teil mel" 
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Stanfield was almost as mudi agitated as she was; 
bat he had not the air of a bearer of tidin^. He drew 
her arm throngh his to support her, and held her fast 
^^I am not come to teil, but to a8k,*\he said. **I know 
nothing. I hope nothing has happened? If yon are 
going anywhere, and it will be easier for 70a, come, 
and you can teil me on the way " 

'*It is Walter," said Agnes; "he has not come 
home. I thought he must be with you — oh! father, 
teil me, are you sure — is he not with you? — per- 
haps about the forge somewhere — with Tom?" This 
now remained, instead of a fear, her greatest hope. 

"Tom has gone away suddenly," said Stanfield. 
"Teil me, Agnes — what is it you fear? His mother 
has a look that drives me distracted. There is a sort 
of triumphant air; — but Walter would never go away 
"\vith him — I can't believe it My darling, try and 
compose yourself , that we may do what is best to be 
done. What is it you fear?" 

Agnes did not know what she feared; a vague dark- 
ness seemed to come over her. Instead of the dark 
pond she seemed to see a wild country read, and her 
boy lost and wandering, at the mercy of the man whom 
she had repulsed and turned away from only a few 
liours before. She drew her arm from her father^s and 
dropped into the nearest chair and hid her face in her 
hands. It was only for an instant, and yet she feit 
as if hours had been lost by that momentajnjr weakness, 
and as if all the world was Standing still and all suc- 
cour and help waiting for her, whUe she sat helpless 
trying to realize what she feared. It is true that her 
father waited by her side, and that Fanny and Made- 
Ion stood quaking at the door; but none of them were 
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Aware Ühat she had done aiiTtliiiig to ddaj their aeaxdi, 
or that her nleiioe bad lasted longer than the Urne that 
was necessaiy to draw a breath. 

''I do not know/' she said. ''I ihoiight of the 
pond and of those new hoiues ihey are baildung. I 
never ihought ihere was any daager with Tom; no, oh 
HO — he wonld not go away. I thonght of — of an 
acddent Come, we are losing tune. I ihoi&ht of 
going down to the Common to adk if anybody had aeen 
him — and von, faiher, if von wonld go into the yü- 
läge •' 

''Hnshr' Said Stanfield. ''This is no acddent; 
yon wonld have heard instanüy of that Sit down, 
mj darling, and let me ask Madeion. We are not 
losing time. It might tarn ont worse than an aocident; 
bnt 70a shall have him back,** the blacksmiih said, 
with a flash ont of bis luminons eyee, '^if I shonld go 
to Üie end of the world after bim. H7 darling, mj 
chfld, keep np joxa heart It is treaobeiy only that -I 
fear." 

It wonld be vain to say that ihese words oonyqred 
any Information to the mind of Agnes. It was radier 
a sense of meaning in what he said than any com- 
prehension of ihat meaning itself which gave her 
strength to keep still while he called Madeion and 
qnestioned her. Madeion proved a relnctant and terri- 
fied witness, and in her panic she forgot, or pretended 
to forget, her English, and ponred forth floods of 
German, which filled Stanfield with despair, and ronsed 
Agnes a litüe to ihe reality and to ihe importance of 
this evidence. At the end it appeared that Tom had 
been doing what he conld to win Madelon*s oonfidence 
for some time back; that he had joined her in her 
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r walks with the children, and had been Walter*« con- 

I stant oompanion, as, indeed, her mistress was partially 

^ aware; and that tliis veiy aftemoon ehe had spoken 

with him in the garden and given her consent ihat 
Walter shoold accompany him to ihe great gardens at 
Blongh, where there were some Indian plants and seeds 
in the musetim which Tom had promised to show to 
the boy. Madeion confessed reluctandy that Walter 
had wished to ask bis mother, but that she had promised 
to make all right, nnder promise that they were to 
retom by eight o'dock. And then Mrg. Trevelyan was 
busj, Madeion said, and she coold not saj anything 
undl she grew fnghtened, and it was too late. Thos 
Agnes's sin, poor sonl, ihongh it was not a very ter- 
rible one, came back to her at everj point Slongh 
was onlj three miles off across the country, a practicable 
walk; but at the end of the walk there was the river, 
with all its dangers and attractions. Heaven knew 
what might have happened, while the darkness was 
falling over the cheerfal conntrj, and while the careless 
mother was losing the predous moments over that letter 
which she thoaght of with horror. Agnes sat still, in 
a kind of Stupor, looking on with a frightfVil callous 
calm at Madelon*s sobs and cries, and her father*s pale 
ezcitement and anzie^. It was not anzie^ but despair 
which seemed to have taken possession of her. Had 
not 6od stretched out His band on the moment, wiihout 
leaving her a place of repentance, to launch at her 
head this frightful punishment? She did not recover 
her senses tili she feit the cold night air blowing on 
her face, and became conscious that her father was 
leading her somewhere, supported on his arm, down 
the dark village street, where the scattered lights 
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twinkled here and there througli ihe soft gloom. Slie 
did not ask nor know, though he had told her, and 
sapposed she had listened to him, vhere he was leading 
her. She was gomg ont into the dark world, whi(£ 
had swallowed him np out of her sight, to find her 
boy. 



CHAPTEB XXL 

The viUage street had somehow a stränge aspeet 
that night It was ten o'dock, and the good people 
had canied iheir lights npstairs, where they shone ont 
of ihe Upper Windows to light the peaceable viUagers 
to bed. Thete was bright light in the litde tavem, 
flaming in a disrepntable ftdness in the midst of the 
qoiet, and making yisible a little cirde before the door, 
in ihe centre of which stood ihe gig of a beUted farmer, 
who was refireshing himself wiihin. The light fdl npon 
ihe white rail of die village green, and shed a sort of 
dreary gloom — what people call darkness visible — 
on ihe Grieen itself, as far as the limo-trees, which rose 
ap black at the fariher side. Opposite Stanfield^s honse, 
at the farther extremity of the ween, ihere was a flare 
of faint candlelightblowing aboat in ihe night air, which 
came from ihe Utüe shop at ihe comer — a straggling 
litüe shop, compelled by poverty to keep open late, and 
to deny itself gas. All ihis Agnes remarked, wiihoat 
knowing why, as Stanfield hurried her along. She 
made no resistance to his will, but at ihe same time it 
was only a passive Submission she yielded, as he drew 
her along supported on his arm towards his own house. 

16» 
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She did not even understand wliat liis fean were, when 
he led, or, indeed, seemed to sweep her along bj the 
inyisible inflaence of his greift excitement, into the 
honBe which had been her home for all the happier 
part of her lifo. Bat Agnes was herseif nnder the in- 
^aence of emotion so streng, that nobodj wonld have 
sospected or believed in the stapor which enveloped all 
her facnlties, and prevented her from nnderstanding 
why she had been bronght there. It seemed that Hrs. 
Stajifield had been expecting ihem. She was sitting by 
the fire, which was almost ont, with a thick mnslin 
nightcap on her head, and a short, white bed-gown 
replacing her dress. It appeared to Stanfield that ihis 
costnme was intended as an insnlt to his danghter, bat 
Agnes did not even observe it She had not come here 
on her own accoont, bat on her £Eitfaer*s, with a certain 
yagae trost that he knew what he was doing, and did 
not mean to waste time. As for Mrs. Stajofieldf she 
got ap in her short, fall skirts, and made Agnes a 
kind of defiant cortsey. She was redder than asaal, 
and. her fiery ejes blazed with an excitement that was 
partly fictitioas; bat besides this, there was no mistaking 
the triamph in her looks. 

^*I ainH ased to it, master, and Tm one aß always 
speaks mj mind," she said. *^She*s been and paid me 
two Visits to-day, her as is too grand to ask her father's 
wife inside her door. Bat there never was pride yet 
bat was hambled, and so shell find -— so she^U find,*' 
Said Mrs. Stanfield. She was too mach roased to await 
the examination which was Coming. '^She'U find it 
oat,** Said the excited woman — ''them as was too 
fine to have aaght to do with me or mine. Fll thankyoa, 
master, to take her off home, for Vm a-going to bed." 
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^'Sally,** Said Stanfield/who was trembling with a 
certain rage and impatience, wUch nobody had erer 
Seen in him before, and jet who was intent on snbduing 
himself , that he might get all die infonnation possible, 
"I donH ask 70a to bave anj sort of feding for her 
or me, for you don't nnderstand; bat I ask 7011 for 
70iir own sake, and that*B a streng reason. FlI pass 
over all tfaat^s come and gone, if 7oa*ll sa7 4itraight 
ont what is in 7oar head abont Walter; if 70a know 
an7diing — and I can*t think but what 70a know; if 
there^s an7 plot against him. His mother is here; I 
have bronght her to ask 70a with her own Ups. Ton 
are a mother 7oarself — in a kind of wa7. Listen to 
me/' Said Stanfield, la7ing his band heayil7 on her 
shonlders, in the height of his exdtement, ^'we are 
none of ns all bad or all good. 6od made 7on as well 
as her. Teil her what jou know abont her bo7.'* 

The pressure of his band on her shonlder made her 
tum her heäd in spite of herseif. Agnes was Standing 
b7 the table, veE7 pale, and with her e7es enlarged to 
twice their nsnal size; and Stanfield stood b7 his wife's 
idde, holding her hj the shonlder with a snppressed 
passion, such as she had never seen before. She was 
so far frightened that she lost her composure and her 
sense of triomph for the moment, and feit hersdf in 
the grasp of an energ7 greater than her own; and in 
her State of exdtement it was as ea87 to cr7 as to 
laugh, and to scream ont lond and cr7 "mnrder,'* as 
either. Fortanatel7, impnlse led her to do the first 

"I donH know wh7 I shonld be spoke to so," she 
Said, sinking into a whimper. '^Take oiF 7onr band 
off of m7 dbonlder, master, 7on're a-hnrting of me. 
Am I one as goes abont findbig ont what's happened 
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to other people's children? I daresaj as he's fallen into 
the pond/' said Mrs. Stanfield. The blacksmith bad 
removed the salutary pressure, and her conrage rose on 
the moment '*He*8 fallen intb the pond/' she said, 
*'and nothing particnlar either. Mj Tom didnH have 
no better lack when he was a bit of a lad. She*8 been 
and scomed mj boj,*' cried Mrs. Stanfield, raising her 
Yoice, '*and now she's the one to come and ask 
questions of me. If I speak, it*ll be ihe worse for her. 
Master, if you'll take mj advice you^ll take her away. 
Let her go home and mind her own busines?, and look 
after her precious boj. I shoold just like to know 
what's that to me.'' 

Arnes held out her hands to her father witfa a sup- 
pressea crj. "We are losing time," she said; "I think 
as she does, some accident has happened. Oh! come 
away, and do not let us lose any more time." 

For the first time in bis lifo the blacksmith did not 
answer bis daughter's appeal. He kept bis eyes fixed 
on bis wife, out of whose face there came a certain 
gleam of triumph. "Ay, TU give you my word it's 
that," she said; "you're in the right, Agnes — don't 
yo\i lose no time. Maybe he's been took out, and 
they're a-bringing of bim round; maybe — master, if 
I was you Fd send out Martha to get the drags — 
she ain't a-bed. Td go myself and welcome, but, 
not thinking of nothing, Fve been and took off my 
gown " 

Stanfield grasped her again by her plump Shoulder, 
with an excess of rage at her insolence which it was 
beyond bis power to restrain. '* Agnes, compose your- 
self; there is no accident. Teil her what it is," he 
cried, hoarsely. It was not a woman he bad in his 
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baads, bat a peniicioiiB creature taldiig plearare in bis 
daugbter'g pain. He attied ber bj ber oTOgroim 
■bo^erSf and sbook ber wiiboat knowing it| exaaper* 
ated and driven to tbe end of biB patienee. ^'Ton 
know wbat it ia, and wbere ber boj ia — tdl berl" 
cried tbe blackamitb. It was, perbaps, tbe first time 
in bis life tfaat be bad enoonntwed in a rital atmggle 
a foree inaccemible to reaaon, maeeeBsible to mo^ in- 
flnence, and wbicb bad to be met and orerawed bj 
foree like itself. 

^*Faiher," seid Agnes ^ *'let ber go; abe eannot 
know anything. Nerer mind if abe baa no eympaibj. 
Ob, come, eome — we are losing time.'* 

Tbe blackamitb looeed bis bands witb a look of 
despair. He came to big dangbter, and took ben in 
big graap witb a tendemesa beyond worda. ''Ify dar- 
ling, bave patienee, bave patienee," be seid; "wbat abe 
sajB ia a lie — notbing bnt treaebeiy baa bappened to 
Walter; tbe pond's all a cnrsed delnaion to tum jou 
off tbe rigbt track; TU not toncb ber, bat TU bave tbe 
tratL Speak aa long aa yon baye tbe time,*' be aaid, 
snddenlj toming roand. "Fm dow, bat Fm not blind; 
I know wbat'a been going on in tbia boaae; speak, and 
Fll pasa it oTer. Do yoa beer wbat I am saying?" 
Said tbe blackamitb, inyolontarilj making a Step to- 
warda ber. Again be said to bimself sbe was not a 
woman, bat some kind of flesblj devil, as abe sat 
sbronk ap in ber ebair g^aiing at bim witb her red 
eyes; and in tfaat tboagbt excosed bimself for tbe im- 
piolse be feit to seiie ber in bis streng bands, anA tear 
tbe secret oat of ber flesb. He was a good Cbristian, 
tender and kind by natare, bat be faced bia wife'a 
and obatinate wiekedness witb an impolae 
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which feit like mnrder; and as for her, she cronehed 
back fiirther and forther with a fear which came by 
instinct, bat at the same time a confidence which was 
ihe resolt of experience. Stib was incapable of com- 
prehending him, but yet she knew, in her miBerable 
way, ihe natnre whidi was so mudi above her, and 
feit sore tfaat no amonnt of exasperation wonld nrge 
him to no her any härm. 

*^Thoagh 70a shonld morder me, as yon're a-going 
to do/* she cried, in her secority, **ril not say a word. 
Let Madame Trevelyan, as is such a fine lady, go and 
find it out As for yonr threats, I scoms *em, William 
Stanfield. Fm yonr lawful wife, and what*s yonrs is 
mine. Go and get 'em all roused np and drag the 
pond, and you'll find the boy. Master, if yon take 
hold of me like that TU ciy ont, Marder! marder! 
Martha, he's a-going to kill mel OhI good Lord, he*s 
a-going to kill me! Bat not if I was to be hacked to 
pieces — not if yoa was to tear me in little bits — I 
won't, I won't say a word." 

It was Agnes alone who retained her calm in this 
crisis; it was she who drew her father^s band from bis 
wife^s shonlder, and took him apart. The ezcitement 
which overwhelmed Stanfield had bat jast sacceeded in 
a^wakening her in her impatience and eager anxiety to 
get away. As she woke ap, it*seemed to her that her 
father was right, and that there mast be some caase 
for the determined defiance and resistance of bis wife. 
She pat herseif between them, trembling as she was, 
and ^ed her eyes on Mrs. Stanfield^s face. "My 
father means yoa no barm," she said; ^'you know he 
means yoa no barm. I don't want to have yoa threat- 
ened on my accoant; bat yoa once had litüe children 
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younelf — hojs like mine. Teil me» for God*8 sake, 
if jou know aiiTtliing. Süppose yonr ehild had been 
taken from jou withont waming, withont pre^aration. 
OhI baye pity, haye pity! and teil me if jou know 
irkere ia my boy." 

Mn. Btanfield ronaed hersdf at thia appeaL ^'I 
told yon alwaya aa pride woold haye a fall,*' ahe said. 
**It*8 yon to oome and aak me for yonr boy — yon aa 
neyer aaked me to go inaide of yonr door when all 
waa wdL What haye I got to do with yonr boy? 
My Tom*8 gone off to aea — not to be a bnrden to 
nobody. Them aa gmdged bim a bit of dinner, and 
them aa waa too bigh to apeak to bim when they met 
bim, theyVe got iheir wilL I wonldn*t haye a aon o' 
mine atay here to be pnt npon, that'a all aa I know. 
m teil yon o' my boy, bnt I ainH got nothing to teil 
yon of yonra. If it'a my adyice aa yon want, Agnea 
Stanfield," ahe continned, with a flaah of trinmph ont 
of her fiery eyea, ''my opinion ia to drag the pond, 
and not to lose no time. If yon'd not dmy' my Tom 
back to aea, he'd haye been a help — tfaat's all aa 
Fye got to aay; he*d haye been a great help, if yon 
hadn't droye bim away — and don't bear no malice; 
bnt them aa ia acomed ain*t always them aa is harm- 
leas," ahe said, forgetting her r$le for the moment, and 
blazing ont in fresh trinmph. ''The like of na ain't to 
be caat off and taken np aa folks likea. He's made np 
hia mind at last, and he'a gone off, and yon can find 
bim if yon cani*' aaid Mra. Stanfield. She had for- 
gotten, in the aenae of yictoiy, that a minnte before 
ahe had denied all knowledge of anyihing bnt her own 
aon*a departnre. Now ahe &ced her hnaband and atep- 
dangbter with that aenae of being able to inanlt them 
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without fett of reprifals, which in its way is die tCBti- 
moxij of the base to the noble. *'Go after hm if jon 
like, and find him if jou can!'' she said, in her exidta- 
tion; '*if it was me, I wonld drag the pond, and see 
what*8 to be found there." 

Mrs. Treveljan clasped her hands tightlj togedier, 
to Support herseif, as she stood in an agonj of mingled 
disdain and supplication before this woman, who had 
it in her power to relieve her curiosity, and wonld not 
This mention of the pond, so often repeated, sent a 
shiver through her, notwithstanding that her reason 
told her that Mrs. Stanfield made nse of this horrible 
snpposition as a snare to lead her off the tme track. 
She stood for a moment irresolute, and knowing what 
to do; but recognising, what Stanfield did not recognise, 
the impossibility of trusting to anjthing that her step- 
mother might saj. The blacksmith was not of the 
same opinion. It was so hard for him, notwithstanding 
all his experience, to belieye in an utterly perverse 
wiU. He could not help thinking that it was merely 
because he had not found the right chord as yet that 
the heart had not opened and given forth the truth. 

"Sally," he saidj* Coming forward again, "I don't 
want to be hard on you; IVe been as good to your 
children as they would let me be. £[aye pity upon 
my child! Don*t urge me to recollect all your boys 
have done, and all youVe done yourself. I will forget 
everything that has ever happened if you will teil me 
where Walter Trevelyan is." 

The erimson, which was suffused over all her face, 
flashed into purple on Mrs. Stanfield*s cheeks; her eyes 
stood out, glistening, out of their sockets; her veiy 
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annfl, which irere uncovered, reddened over wben these 
words reachdd her eara. 

^'Tonr chQd, and mj bojB, and Walter Treveljanl" 
slie cried. ^Td just like yon to teil me why he*8 
Walter Treyelyan? Beeaiue she went and married 
that poor bit of a lad, to his min, to make berself a 
lady. That wasn't mj way. I teil jon ahe thinka 
herseif a fine ladj and an honest woman, bat ibe fin*t 
done for liim what Vi iiaye done for him. Walter 
TreTeijan, I teil jon, lies in the pond, and Fm glad 
of it! Him to be Sir Boger's heirl — a poor Ütde 
whipper-snapper of a blacksmith's grandsoni As if my 
boys werenH as good Trevelyans as he, and better, and 
bom afore himl" she cried out, in her excitement 
The moment after she pansed and sank down into her 
chair, and looked with a certain firight at her hearers. 
They looked at eaeh other when they heard these 
words — Agnes with a wondering inqniring ^ook, bnt 
Stanfield with a bitter and boming flnsh, almost as 
pnrple as his wife^s. He had started a litde, bnt that 
was almost imperoeptible; perhaps the sndden disoovery, 
whieh came like a flash of light, had been so long 
dawning and rendering itsdf apparent, ihat the final 
reyelation did not strike him so violendy as he thought 
it did. He staggered slightly when this last blow was 
dealt him, and tiben went np to his danghter and drew 
her arm within his, to take her away. 

"That is enongh," he said; **my darling! this is no 
place for yon. Tve snspected a dieal of tUngs, bnt I 
don*t know if I ever snspected jnst as dear as she has 
spoken. Neither yon nor me has anyihing more to do 
herel" This he said sadly enongh, as he had been in 
the habit of q»eaking for a long time. Not only the 
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joy bat ihe hononr bad gone oat of bis life« and be 
bad long, snspected it Bnt now tbe blow strack bim 
in spite of bunself. He said "Good-bye to dus boase 
and all tbat is in it!** as be led bis daagbter oat at 
ihe door; be did not even look again at ihe panic- 
stricken Creatore wbo was trembling in ber cbair. As 
for Agnes, sbe was starded; bat sbe was not snf- 
fidently free in ber tboagbts to ask wbat it meant 
*'As good Trevelyans as be*' kept ringing in ber ears, 
bat sbe did not feel tbat sbe bad energy for anyihing 
more tban a bewildered inqairy. Only sbe said it 
onee more ander ber breatb as ibey went oat into ibe 
sbarp night air, wbicb again roased Agnes to berself. 
*'As good Trevelyans as be,** sbe said, aloni; "is it 
only a piece of foUy, or wbat does it mean?*' 

"It is trae,** said tbe blacksmitb, with a stränge 
tbrill in bis voice. "It is all clear to me; tbe caase 
is lost, and Sir Roger will bave tbe boy at all risks. 
He bas sent some one to steal bim away **, 

"But Tom?** Agnes said, wondering; and tben it 
all rasbed upon her like a revelation. Nobody coald 
be a better messenger than Tom, wbo was as good a 
Trevelyan as litüe Walter, and wbo was Walter*s 
ancle, as be bad dared to say, thoagh not throngb her, 
as sbe bad sapposed bim to mean. Wben tbe trath 
flashed apon her, Agnes*s first tboaght, even in tbe 
midst of ber trouble, was of ber fatber, thas enligbtened 
and disbonoored. Sbe pat ber bands togetber on bis 
arm, and clasped it tight, with one of those bitter 
caresses wbicb people give each other wben botb are 
in mortal pain; and tben sbe qaickened ber pace wiih- 
oat knowing it, burrying on sbe coald not teil wbere, 
into tbe darkness and tbe night, wbere Tom, wbom 
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she had repnlsed and repelledi and yet wlio was douUy 
oonnected witb her, had eanried airaj lier boj. 



GHAPTEB XXIL 

Th« BMurok. 

It woüld be pain to foUow wery detail of^ihe 
frnidess search f or Walter wbich the &ther and dangh- 
ter made^ The first Btep of all, after the firat panie 
whieh led Agnes, even against her oonrictions and 
reason, to have the village, and the pond, and ererj 
dangerous spot in the neighbonrhood searched and in- 
yestigated, was to advertise Ur. Chariten of what had 
happened. Jack eame down instandj fbll of sympathj, 
hat it was with a kind of horror which she oonld not 
explain, and which she eyen knew to be nignst, that 
Mn. Trereljan looked at him. Somehow bis nnan* 
swered letter, which was still lying abont somewhere 
at the mercjr of anyone who cho^e to read it, was 
identified in her mind with her boj's disappearance. 
No donbt the idea was foolish, becanse, whateyer her 
occapations had been, it wonld not haye occnrred to 
her on that peaceM aftemoon, when ererything was 
precisely as nsnal, to pnt her boj ander mfrT#tS!aiM#; 
and yet, perhaps, the sentiment was natural enoagh* 
Bat it was Jack who conducted the search, showing 
in it a devotion and disregard of fatigae which won 
Stanfield*s heart entirelv, Üioagh it did not move bis 
daaghter. Before Jade was appealed to they had 
traced Walter and bis oompanion to Sloagh, to the 
gardenSy from which they had been seen to emerge by 
a side gate. Some one had eyen remarked that the 
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i child was eager to retum, and niipng hia oompamon 

i on; while Tom, for hia pari, limped behind, aa if he 

bad lamed himself. Thei^ die eyidence panaed for a 
1 long time, and no fiirther link oonld be found. It was 

discovered, howeyer, that the next day Tom sailed 
' from Gravesend in a ship bonnd for Cluna, in wbich 

he had been engaged for some time, and it was proyed, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that he had joined bis 
1 ship alone. That he shonld haye smuggled Walter on 

i boiurd the yessel in some clandestine way, was no 

doubt possible*, bat there was no time for such an 
Operation, and he had not been seen in the child's 
Company. The opinion of the detectiye, who was 
Jack Gharlton*s gaide and inspiring inflnence, was that 
the yonng gentleman had been left somewhere on the 
way. When the inqoiry had reached this point, the 
cabman was discoyered who had taken np a man 
limping, who said he had sprained bis ankle, and a 
boy, of Walter's age and appearance, near one of the 
side gates of the Slough gardens, on the day of the 
disappearance. It eyen seemed to haye been the child 
who nrged bis lame companion to take the cab. The 
driyer testified that it was nearly dark, and that the 
man gaye him bis Orders in an undertone to driye on 
to town, if bis horse was fit for it It was a good ten 
miles, bat the horse was fresh and the fare a good one. 
No doabt the darkness and the rapid pace perplexed 
poor little Walter, and kept him from perceiying the 
change of roate. The cabman, who sospected nothing, 
remembered to haye heard, as he said, "some words'* 
between bis fare and the little boy, bat that was nothing 
extraordinary; and by the time they reached their 
destination the child was asleep, and was lifted out 
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and cairied, still deeping, to the little publio-hoiuie to 
which Tom had requested to be driven. Bj duB time 
his ankle was a great deal better, and be paid liberallj 
the cabiiiaxi*8 fare; ^'wbich was all as I had to thiak 
of,** he Said, natoxallj, jet with a vagae sense of 
apologj. Whea the traee was thus rediscovered, the 
seareh went on rapidlj and hopefnlly for a time. The^ 
tayem-keqper remembered perfeedj the sudden amyal 
of a man who limped dighdj, with a litüe boj, who 
was £ut asleep. Tom was a jovial eompanion, and 
made a good impression npon his host He even ex- 
plained that the litde shayer was going to sea, and 
was a bit of a moUy-coddle, and wantod to go back 
to his moiher; bnt that he, Tom, wasn't one as stood 
that sort of nonsense. Finallj, it appeared that Tom 
had detennined, apparendj on the Suggestion of the 
landlord, to take advantage of the ehild*s sleep, and 
the night train to Ghrayesend. 

^^I Said as I thonght it was best to get it over at 
once,** the landlord said, who was like the cabman, 
slighdj apologetic, and jet a Utde defiänt, in ease any 
one shomd saj it was his £Einlt And then there 
interrened anodier cab, and the great London Bridge 
Station, with a late train, no donbt, to Gravesend, bat 
manj oiher trains to manj other places. And then it 
was proTod diat Tom dli not amye at Ghrayesend 
nntil the aftemoon of the next day, and was alone 
when he airiyed. YHiere did he go in the meantime? 
Had he tmsted some of his messmates to smttggle 
Walter on board, or had he never been taken on 
board at all, bnt left somewhere on the road? A man, 
with a litde boy asleep, at a late honr at the London 
Bridge Station I among trayellers retnxning from aU the 
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ends of the world, and travdlen setting out — and 
Ciystal Palace trwis, and Greenwich trains, and all 
the flox and refloz of the immense popnlation — how 
was anj eye, even that of a detective, to identify Tom 
and Walter among the mass? Ghildren asleep were 
not so rare among the night travellers. Here all the 
evidence, all the investigation broke down. To be 
sure, Tom tomed np again late next day alone, joining 
his ship at Gravesend; bat between the time when 
he disappeared into the London Bridge Station wiih 
Walter, to that in which he reappeared alone at the 
Gravesend pier, no trace whateyer was to be fonnd. 
They "^ere obliged to leaye it after weeks of bootless 
laboor; the child had been traced to the railway, which 
led everywhere — which even led in a ronndabont 
and tronblesome way to Windholm. For anything 
that conld be said to the contnuy, Tom, with a sailor's 
ignorance of detail, might have put Walter in a car- 
riage with the intention of sending him back to his 
mother; but all that passed dnring that night was lost 
in the darkness which gave no sign. 

It was the same night which Agnes had spent in 
yain searches throngh the village and in the neigh- 
bonrhood — in frightfol waiting for the daylight, in 
agonized and incoherent prayers. Her heart seemed to 
swell in her breast when she heard of her sleeping 
boy carried from one conveyance to another in the 
weariness and helplessness of his childhood. It seemed 
almost impossible that such poor passive properties of 
nature as time and space should be able to baffle Ibve 
and confuse humanity like this. And that was all; 
the mother yeaming and helpless in her ignorance, 
ready to spend her very life for him if she could haye 
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done 80 ; the poor litde fellow equallj lidplesSf saved 
from pain onlj by onconscioiunieM; and between Übern 
ojolj those few miles of space and that world of dark- 
n6M; nothing }^t the distanee and the night — and 
yet they were enongh to yanqoiah the ntmost efforts 
of love at itB intensest strain. Such was the thonght 
that went through the mind of Agnes in her despaur 
as she heard all the evidence, and saw how it wall that 
she had been depriyed of her boy. 

This extraordinaiy and almost incredible ineident 
distorbed in a wonderful way the population of Wind- 
holm. There was scarcely a man in the place, when 
it was first known, who did not make ftutire re- 
searches on bis own account, with A natural English 
ddubt of any villainons agency, and tnist in the power 
of acddent The yillage, whidi had not always loyed 
Agnes, began to take a kind of charge of her, with 
that uniTorsal sympathy which sometimes, in a case of 
well-known hardship or snffering, extends oyer a whole 
commonity, not profonnd, bnt yet virid. Perhaps, on 
the whole, her neighbours were disappointed that she 
did not fall ill of it; for, to be snre, it was not to 
them to nnderstand that of all times in the world this 
time of terrible nncertainty, in which there was always 
a kind of desperate hope that at any mommt Walter 
might retum, was the last to fSaU ill in, even had she 
had occasion; and she was streng, and had no occa- 
sion, though the people ronnd her eoold see her wear- 
ing into angles, and watch the lines of pain and 
thonght whidi give age to a face, appearing day by 
day. 

Agnes did not fiaU sick, bat Hadelon did, who had 
so mach less to do with it, and whose heart was so 
i0Mt. u. 17 
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lighdj engaged in comparison, *and was ill for 'some 
weekfl, and was nnrsed by Mn. Treveljan with a oer- 
tain mixtnre of eavy and contempt. And dien ihere 
was still anotHer matter which remained for ihe Wind- 
holm World to discoss. After that night in which she 
had made the extraordinary Statement we have re- 
corded, the blacksmith's wife had been left to dwell 
alone. Stanfield never retamed again to ihe honse he 
had lived in all his lifo. Sometimes he was seen in 
the evenings, when he left off work, to tarn his steps 
hj habit to ihe onter stair, but he tnmed back inyari- 
ably. Withont saying a word to anj one he went 
down to the honse on the Green, and ocenpied a litde 
room nnder his danghter's roof. Nobody conld teil 
what was the occasion of this stränge step. A yagne 
report first, and then the more distinct certainty, ^at 
Tom Smith had something to do with the carrying off 
of Walter, threw a yery vagae and partial light npon 
it; but even then nobody conld nnderstand why he 
conld not send the woman away — the woman who 
had never been a fit wife for Stanfield. He never ex- 
plained himself in the least to any of the sympa.thizer3 
who snrronnded him, and he bore as he best conld the 
frank allnsions to the change he had made, with which 
the good viUagers, meaning no offence, addressed him. 
Even Jack Chariten, who began to nnderstand him a 
little, and to whom the matter had been partly ex- 
plained, conld not make out why the unworthy woman 
should not be sent away and provided for, somewhere 
eise than in the honse which her very presence dese- 
crated. Stanfield might hare responded like Sir 
Launcelot, when that flower of chivalry was prayed to 
use a little discourtesy — "That goes againstme; what 
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I caa I will/' Bnt the blacksmiih web behind in the 
literatare of ihe day, and knew notbing »bont Sir 
Lanncelot He said 011I7 tbat it was best fpr Agnes 
not to be left alone, and gave np to bis vretched wife 
ibe possession of tfae bonse. 

Tbere Hrs. Stanfidd livedy at firat in a yociferonsi 
and ihen in a sollen trinmpb; and then oyenfbdmed 
by ibe terrible privilege of baving ber will, wAit par- 
tiaDj mad, as ibe neigbboora ibongbt, and raged abont 
ibe bonse, Hariba said, like an evil spirit Martba 
was ibe next to leave ber, wbieb sbe did a day or two 
after the disappeacanee of ibe blaeksmitb, and tben the 
scenes became many and violent wbieb took plaee in 
ibe bonse. Hrs. Sttmfidd bired a yonng girl to be ber 
seryant, and bdd a fnrions eamiyal of deaning, and 
cooking, and raging for a day or two; and tben tbe 
nnbapp7 litüe maid ran away, weeping and disfigured, 
and told ibe astonisbed neigbbonrs bow sbe bad been 
corsed and stormed at, and finally beaten. Tbis litÜe 
episode was repeajted so often tbat tbe bladomiib's 
irife began to ezbanst ibe poor and defencdess gurls of 
ihe yillage. Wben Hrs. Stanfidd bad come to an end 
of ber energies in tbat way, sbe wonld open tbe 
window wbidi looked ont on die conrt and abnse ber 
bnsband from tbat convenient tribnne; and eren wben 
ihe window was dosed tbe curions and exdted ndgb- 
bonrs oonld bear ber going äbont like a wild beast, as 
tbey said, moaning and crying. Tbis was ber own ideal 
of eondnet nnder tbe nnpreoedented and nnlooked-for 
circiymstances of baving got ber own way. 

AU tbis took place wbile Agnes lived day afker 
Abj in a kind of agony, feding everj momiag tbat 
sbe conld not bear to see anoiber, and yet bddüig-OB 

17* 
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with a desperation which seemed to her to proceed 
firom something exterior to lienelf. She lived withont 
knowing how she lived — wtth Üiat same sense of 
being ont of the body which she had been conscioiis 
of during Boger's long ilhiess, when fatigue and ex- 
dtement had brought her to the end of her powen, 
and life and all its functions seemed to go on inde- 
pendent of her. All day long she was foUowing 
f Walter throngh eveiy Idnd of painfol scene, in which 

she could not get to him to shield him. Her idea was 
one which nobody eise entertained — that he had ac- 
toally gone in the ship with Tom; and to please her, 
letters had been sent to the agents at Singapore to 
make the dosest examination when it shonld arrive. 
And yet, notwithstanding this notion, she had another 
' idea, which was her great strength — that her boy 
might suddenly escape and find his way to her, any 
hoor and any day. When she lay awake at night, she 
seemed to hear and even to feel the rosh of the dark 
water against the side of the ship, the glide and bpnnd 
of the vessel, as it made its way in silenoe over the 
silent seas. And yet she could not imagine how 
Walter shonld have gone with the sailor, and how he 
did not ran away from him and teil his story to the 
first person he met with, and get home. For Mrs. Tre- 
velyan was unaware, or at least did not realise, how 
easy it is to stop the complaints of a child of ten years 
old, and even to extinguish its scruples, and content it 
with a new life. She made a visit to Beatrice Treve- 
lyan with some faint hope of being able to move 
her, and at least to leam something; bat Miss Tre- 
velyan received her with an air of innocent astonish- 
ment and pain which silenced Agnes. 
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"PardonI" Beatriee Lad said. ^'It is for ob to saj 
that ihe child Las not been snfficiendy taken care o£ 
Buch a thing could not have happenad had he been in 
onr hands/* She retamed home from this firaiÜeBS er- 
rand*more convinced than ever that it was the Tie- 
ydyanB who had stolen her chfld from her, but feeling 
henelf helpless and impotent, and in despair. 

As for Jack Chariten, he had himself gSne to 
Gomwall, and availed himself of hia knowledge of the 
conntrjT to ascertain everything that had paased at 
Trevelyan since Walter's disappearance; bnt nothing 
was to be leamed.ihere. "They cannot keep him.al- 
ways in hiding,** Jack said, when he came back. "It 
cannot last long; they mnst prodnce him sooner or 
later. It is hard to say it, bnt you are very brave; 
and if yon can bnt have patience, dear Ibs. Tre- 
velyan — " 

Agnes heard it, and smiled as people smile when 
Ihey are dying. Sooner or later I — when she did not 
know how to contain herseif and bear her bnrden from 
one day to another. Bat then there are some things 
which it is nseless to say. 



CHAPTEB ZZIII. 

Tb« OlM. 

Thinos were going on in ihis way, and the snm- 
mer had come wilh that brightness which is always so 
painfiü to a heart ia pain, when one day Jaek Charl- 
ton arriyed snddenly at Windholm. Agnes was sitting 
with her litüe girls beside her, who mnst be a great 
eomfort to her, as everybody said. And so thqr were 
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a great comfort, and yet an additional pang, reminding 
her m every word Üiey spoke, and eveiy movement 
Ükey made, continuallj of Üie^oiher who was absent — 
the firstborn, who was so mach older than thej, and 
understood her looks and knew what she meant They 
were playlng at her feet as she sat reading in the soft 
May aftemoon. A few months before she wpnld have 
been at work with her eyes and ears open to her 
children; but it was hard to work nnder her present 
drcumstances, when thinking was nothing less than 
misery. She was amusing herseif and reading a novel, 
as a spectator would have said; which meant that she 
was making a forlom attempt to abstract her mind a 
little from the thoughts which were so froidess, and 
which made her incapable of her ordinaiy duties. She 
kept holding by that frail thread of interest in other 
people*s concems which the book gave her, as to some- 
thing which kept her from falling over a precipice into 
the terrible depths of her own anxiety. Perhaps it 
does not require high art to fiU such a ftinction as this, 
bat yet it is an of&ce which might console a writer of 
fiction for a few sneers. She kept reading it, not for 
the sake of the book, bat for her own si^e, to keep 
herseif at least at the book's length from herseif; and 
this was how she was occapied when Mr. Chariten 
came in hastily apon her. The sight of him broaght 
a thrill to her heart and an eager glance to her eyes; 
not for his sake, for all that momentary sentiment had 
disappeared ander the toach of this hard reality; bat 
becaose he bore in his face the look of one who has 
Bomething to teil. He was himself so eager that he 
almost stepped over little Agnes in his haste. Perhaps 
he had not forgotten the awaking of his heart as Agnes 
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had done; bat still he was altogether dworbed in wluit 
he had to say. 

"It is nothing,'' he nid, hniriedly — ""«t leaat, it 
is not mnch — it is nothing certain; and yet I think it 
may be the dae. Mj dear Mn. Txevdjtok^ I do not 
want to excite yonr hopet. It maj be noihing. Don't 
giye too mach weight to what I am going to uj ^*' 

"No, no, no/' seid Agnes, oyenrbdmed bj^ thir 
ezordinm; "only say it; let me know what it is ^ 

''It may tum out to be nothing,*' seid Jack again; 
"bat I hav^ fonnd oat that one of oar fdlows lent. his 
yacht to Sir Boger Trerelyan — jast two months ago, 
at the y^ time. The boat was lying at Soathampton 
with crew and eyeiything ready. He was going to 
take a craise — Heayen knows where he was goingl I 
sappose Stanhope was in with him for some tnrf basi- 
ness. Stop a moment, that is not alL The yacht 
safled, he teils me, bat the old boy was not in it Sir 
Boger is in town at this moment, thoagh, she's stiU 
craising aboat somewhere. I can't say it's anyüiing," 
Said Jack, growing excited. ''He's an old scamp, and 
somebody dse may be in it; bat it's always a chance. 
I thoaght it best to come down and teil yoa before 
going off to Soathampton. It is always a chance, and 
we mast follow it ap." 

Agnes gaye a litüe cry wiihoat being aware of it 

."I knew my boy was at sea," she said. "Oh, Mr. 
Chariten — go, go this moment; do not lose any more 
time. I knew — I was sare he was at sea." 

"Yes^" said Jaok, "I am going;" and then he 
stopped, perhaps with a feeling that eyen at sach a 
moment Ihe woman for whom he was taking so mach 
pains might haye thanked him for his deyotion. If 
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such a feeling existed, it exhaled in a &mt sigh and 
tronbled nobody. "I am going," said Jack, with a 
certain gleam of hnmour, whicli Mrs. Treveljan was 
far too mach preoccnpied to obsenre; "bat I can'l go 
antil the train goes, and I want to warn 70a ^* 

"Abi those terrible trains," said Agnes, aLnost an- 
conscioas that be was speaking. "I sappose tbej are 
the qaickest, in the end; bat it seems as if one bad 
always to wait for them, and lose the precioas hoars. 
Mr. Chariten, don*t be angry with me — he has been 
two months away ^" 

"Angryl" said Jack — he woold haye liked to 
have taken her band, which bad gröwn so thin, into 
bis, and even to kiss it, if there bad been an ap- 
pearance of any room for bim in her tboughts; bat be 
was dear-sighted enoagb to see that there was not a 
thoaght of bim in' Agnes^s mind, and that possibly she 
woald not have noticed bis salate, bad be ventared to 
give it "Bat yoa mast not baild too mach on this 
Chance," he said, after a moment^s panse. "I will go 
to Soathampton; bat the yacht is not at Soathampton, 
bat at sea — nobody knows where she is. All I can 
ascertain is perhaps the exact day she sailed, and if 
anybody remembers anything abont it Most likdy 
he was pat on board at night, if he is there; and it is 
two months ago. I will do all I can; bat remember, 
it is only a chance. There may be no one there who 
knows anything abont^it, thoagh I will do my best" 

Perhaps it was this Iteration which made Agnes 
ndse her eyes. "I know yoa will do yoar best," she 
said, holding oat her hand to bim; "I know yoa have 
done everything that the kindest fHend ooald do. If 
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I caiiH ihank 7011, Mr. Charlton, it is not mj fault; I 
will thank you — after 



As for Jaok, he conld not kiss the band diat was 
put into bis with a sentiment so different from that 
which he feit wilhin himself. It was Walter*s mother, 
gratefnl and trosting in him for her child*s sake, and 
not Agnes Trevelyan yielding to the mysterious at- 
traction which draws two minds together, who placed 
thns her hand in his. He dasped it with a khid of 
despite and bittemess, notwithstanding his devotion. 
It was not for him bnt for Walter; and he knew she 
was gradging everj moment that he spent beside her, 
and desiring only to speed him on bis way. 

It was jnst then that the postman came to the doory 
bringing a letter addressed to Agnes in a hand which 
shef did not knpw, and bearing a postmark eqnally nn- 
recognisable. She looked at it indifferently, for the 
news she had jnst received had tomed all her thonghts 
in one direction, and for the moment satisfied her mind. 
Jack, who was always good to children, took npon his 
knees the little Bee who had crawled to his feet, to 
leave her mother at liberty to read her letter. Agnes 
opened it withont mnch interest, ihofngh only a few 
hoars ago the receipt of any letter wonld have made 
her heart beat wildly. Bnt when she had looked at it 
she gare a sndden cry, and sprang from her chair to 
the window to devonr what was in it As for Mr. 
Charlton, he did not know what had happened, bat he 
pnt down the child from his knees and picked np the 
enyelope which Mrs. Trevelyan had thrown on the 
gronnd, and looked at it carefblly. The postmark was 
Thnrso, and it was directed in an nnknown handwriting, 
bat his invesjtigations were qnickly interrnpted by Agnes, 
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who came back t6 bim witfa ber coontenance radiant 
and ber eyes ftill'of tears. ^'Mr. Cbarlton, be is fuife, 
be is fMifel** sbe cried, with sobs tbat cbecked ber nt- 
terance "Ob, my boy — "my darling boy! be is all 
safel Ob! tbank you, Mr. Cbiurlton — tbankyou, ibank 
you! He is in the yacht — be is all safe — and it is 

all tbrongb you " 

Tbis Agnes said witbont knowing wbat sbe was 
saying. Sbe was so overwbelmed witb the sadden joy, 
tbat sbe was incapable of tbougbt , Sbe tbrew herself 
into ber cbair again and took up litde Bee, and held 
tbe astonisbed child against ber breast, to be a kind of 
Cover for tbe storm of emotion wbicb came upon her 
.unrestrained, now that all was over, as sbe tbougbt. 
Sbe bad not cried much through all tbis dreary internal 
— sbe bad been frozen and stupefied in tbe depth of 
ber misery. Now it was spring that bad come and 
loosed all the fountains. She held litde Bee against 
her breast, and sobbed upon her baby*s little Shoulder, 
as she never could have sobbed for any sorrow. And 
the little one, who was frightened at first, put up her 
little hands to her mother^s face and drew it round to- 
wards her, and searched its expression with her serious 
infantine eyes, wbicb were a reproduction of Agnes*s^ 
own. When little Bee read by instinct tbat it was not 
pain that caused those irrepressible sobs, she took her 
Ütde part womanfuUy, and laughed the sweet laugh of 
ber age, and clapped her baby hands together. Bee 
did not know why she was laugbing any more than her 
motber could have explained why she sobbed. And all 
tbis scene was enacted before Jack Charlton without 
any ezplanation, while be sat looking on with an ex- 
quisite envy and despite, like a man outside a magic 
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ring where all the joy and beaatjr of the world were 
gathered. For litüe Agnes, too, had dimbed. up to 
diare the commotion, whateyer it was, and ihe Äree 
dnstered together in one group, like one being, be- 
longing to each other, sharing, without even nnder- 
standii^ them, each other^s emotions. Jack Chariten 
sat still, and looked on and said nothing. As for him,. 
he belonged to nobody; and the dinging arms of these 
litüe children seemed to shnt out even his sympaiby, 
althongh it was he who had devoted so muoh pains and 
so many efforts to set the mother's heart at rest } 

"Foi^ve me,'' said Agnes, at last; '*I am yery 
foolish, bat I eoidd not help it; to see his handwriting 
again, and his own yery words — oh, forgive mel I 
haye soffered so mach; I donH think I knew how miser* 
able I was tili now. Bead it, Mr. Chariten. And, 
Agnes, ran and teil Madeion to go for yonr grandpapa« 
No, don*t teil her anything," said Agnes, brightening 
and smiling throagh her tears, without recollecting that 
ihe child knew nothing to teil; "donH teil her anything 
to say to him — only that she is to go instantly and 
teil grandpäpa to come — make haste, make haste! 
Oh, Bee, my litüe Bee, we shall have oor boy again,*' 
the happy mother said, dandng her baby on her knee. 
It was not the same Agnes that had been reading that 
poor noyel by way of deadening a litÜe the ai^^idsh ^f 
her thoaghts. She was pale and wom still, bat she 
was radiimt with content and gladness. And this was 
ihe cause; bat Jaok Charlton's countenance feil a Utüe 
as he read — 

"Mt dbab Mamma, — I am quite well. I haye 
wanted to write to you a great many ümes, but Üiey 
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would not let me; ihe reason they let me write jnst 
now 18, that I have given my word not to teil you the 
name of the yacht It was potmy fault that I came, and 
I hope you are not angry. They carried me on board 
when it was dark, and I was half asleep and thought I 
was Coming home; and then I was dreadfiilly sick and 
ilL I am qnite well now, and they say I am growing 
a famons sailor. Dear mamma, I hope yon are not 
angry. I will come home as soon as ever I can — as 
soon as the yacht comes in again; bnt I must not teU 
you its name, because I have given my word. If I were 
quite sure you were not angry and did not want me, it 
would be very joUy here. I like being at sea; bnt Tom 
told me lies, and I will never have anything to do with 
him any more. Dear mamma, give my love to little 
:Bee, and Agnes, and grandpapa, and to Madeion, and 
all the servants; and as soon as ever I can I shall 
come home. 

'Tour affectionate Son, 

"Walter Trbvbltan." 

When Jack Chariten had read this letter he re- 
garded with a little constemation the joyous mother, 
who was still dancing little Bee on her lap, and whose 
pale face was shining with a light of happiness that it 
seemed cruel to disturb. Though he did all he could, 
after the first rapid glance, to conceal his amazement, 
Agnes's eye was quick and caught his expression. 8he 
paused, and inyoluntarily her air grew more subdued. 
"You don*t think it is an imposition, Mr. Chariten? 
Oh, no; I know Walter*8'hand; and besides, it is just 
how he would write. It is he himself. It could be 
nobody but he." 
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"I do not think it is an impontion/* said JacL "I 
ihink only diät, after all, it does not give yon much 
infonnation.** This lie said with great hedtation, for 
it seemed cniel to do anydung to lessen the eontent in 
Iier face. 

"He says he is qnite well/* said Agnes qniekly, 
and then die, too, made a pause, and set down liae , 

baby on ihe floor. **To be siure, it is trae there is not j 

ihe yacbt^s name; bat then yau know the yacbt's name, 
Mr. Charlton. And he is to come badL as soon as it 

gets to land. Ah!" said Agnes, with a £unt cry. 

While she was speaking, the yagaeness of ihe letter 
whidi had made her so glad came over her; the light 
paled out of her eyes a litde, and her &ce lost the ex« 
pansion whioh had smoothed out all its ineipient lines. 
It was not that her companion nndeceived her, bnt that 
she began tb nndeceive herseif. She took np tbe letter 
again and read it over slowly; and then a long sigh 
came from her breast, and bitter tears filled her qres— ^ 
not the tears whidi had fallen a few minntes sinee, like 
a snnshiny shower, bnt tears bnming and bitter, which 
did not fall. S|ie read it over slowly line by line, with 
a pitiftd attempt to recover her first feeling. Walter 
was at sea, no one conld teil where. He was nnder 
strict watdi and goard, as was evident; he was exposed 
to all the nameless dangers of a voyage. She laued 
her eyes to Jack Charlton*s face alter that, with so 
Strange a remlsion of feeling, that it brought a stealthy 
tear to the comer of his eye. "At least he is well, and 
noihing has happened to him,'* she said,* and then she 
put np her letter with a kind of despair. « 

Jaok eonld not bear ihis diange in the eyes which, 
throngh all their changes,, were getting more «ad more 
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dear to him; he took to Walking abont the room, as 
some men do to hide their emotion. ^*I will bring bim 
back to 70a, if it lies witbin a man's power/* be said, 
with a sligbUj broken voicef and then, for be was not 
given to large offers of servicei be took refuge from 
bis momentary attendrüsement in tbe letter, or ratber 
in tbe envelope and postmark. Tburso, tbe end of tbe 
World, tbe Ultima Tkule. Jack tried to lead Mrs. Tre- 
velyan back to tbe practical details; be tried to con- 
snlt ber as to wbat be sbonld do — wbetber be sbould 
go tbere and find out wbetber tbe litde prisoner bad 
been landed, and taken to some biding-place on sbore. 
Bnt it was nnlikelj tbat wben tbey bad bim safe at 
sea tbey woald risk tbe danger of a long jonmey 
tbrougb tbe country, wbere Widter migbt escape, if be 
wisbed to escape, or meet somebody wbo knew bim, 
or make bis story known somebow. Agnes, bowever, 
was no good to bim in tbe way of connseltbat day. 
Sbe let bim talk, and made litde answer. Her practical 
sense seemed to bave left ber nnder tbe excitement and 
tbe revulsion. Sbe sat still, witb ber cbild playing at 
ber feet, witb a look of weariness and bopelessness, 
tbat went to tbe beart of ber companion. Sbe bad not 
tbe beart even to take np ber baby, and take a litde 
consolation from its soft caresses. Tbe joy of tbe 
moment, overwbelming as it was, bad cost Agnes dear. 
Sbe was not able now even to take comfort from tbe 
assurance tbat Walter lived and was well, and tbat 
tbey were now on bis track. 

Hope deferred maketb tbe beart sick. Mrs. Tre- 
velyan wonld bave given everytbing sbe bad in the 
World for tbat certainty a few bonrs ago; bnt from her 
sndden c^useless seizure of security and gladness, sbe 
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fidl now into ihe opporite extremity. Slie was still at 
Uns point of profonnd disconragement and despondeney, 
whenStanfieldcaniemliagtily, inanswertohersummoiuu 
When he heard the news, the blacksmith'sfaoelightened 
with hope and confidenee. ^' Gh>d be thanked, he^s Uying 
and well," Stanfield said, in the fnlneBS of bis heart 
And when she heard her own words ihns cheerfnlly 
echoed, Agnes^s strengdi retumed to her in a'modified 
degree. After this they began to oonralt witfa the trusij 
oonnseUor and friend who was ready to spend bis time 
and bis strength for them. As foi: Jack, he discnssed 
it all as a matter of bosiness, as if to employ hinudf 
in the trade of a detective was bis natural oecapation. 
He had ceased to tbink of going to Soutbampton now 
tbat tbis news had come. It occnired to bim even — 
instead of going to the north, to search into the move- 
ments of the yaebt there, as had been bis first Intention 
— to go to Gomwall, and engage in bis senrice some- 
body at each of the little ports which were near Tre- 
velyan, to let bim know if it shonld arrive there. 
When he went away at last, Agnes had regained her 
self-command and composnre, and began again to take 
hope and eomfort out of her letter. Bnt in her calm- 
ness as in her excitement, Jack Chariten oonld not 
bat see tbat her great anxiety was to expedite bis de- 
partore, and send bim as soon as possible on bis way. 
She had no response to make to the lingering look 
he cast at her when he left the bouse. She was not 
tbinking of bim, thongh he was doing everytbing to 
senre her — she was tbinking of her boy, who had. 
become qnite content to be away firom bis motber. 
No doubt it was natural for Agnes, and the sentiment 
most to be looked^for in her position; bnt still, at the 
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same time, it iniiflt be allowed that it was a little hard 
upon Jack. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A Desecratad Home. 

I 

As the days went on, howeyer, Mrs. Trevelyan ' 

fonnd greater and greater comfort in Walter's little 
letter. She knew it hj heart, and yet she read it 
over, convincing herself ever anew by the sight of the 
paper, and his handwriting, and the blots of his 
childish penmanship, of its reality. There was some- 
thing more consolatory than any eloqnence, to the 
eyes of Walter^s mother, in the pencilled lines which 
had been mied to keep him straight, and in the blots 
which had distressed the little writer, and which he 
had mopped up so carefully with his blotting-paper. 
The boy^s Signatare was in them, mnch more distincdy 
than in the somewhat sprawling "Walter Trevelyan" 
at the bottom of the page. After a while, Agnes took 
courage to teil her sympathetic neighbours that she 
had news of her boy; and Windholm, though it was 
not more good-natored than other villages, feit a 
certain thrill of content at the intelHgence. Even the 
boys on the Common were glad to hear that "the 
little baronet*^ had been heard of, and that his mother 
expected him back again. But, to teil the tmth, 
Agnes did not like to interrogate herself too mach 
as to her expectations. There was as yet no word 
from Jack, and there was little that was encoara^g 
as to his retom in the child^s letter, which showed 
^im ander strict control and aathority, and even docile 
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under it; for tihere«w«8 nothing in what Walter said 
to lead his mother to believe that he wotdd nm away 
if he had tfae chance, er that he wotdd appeal to aay- 
body's protection, or rebel against ihe power into 
whose hands he had fallen, "tf I knew 70a were not 
angrj and did not want me, it wonld be verj J0II7 
here." These words went to her heart, 'and brooghi 
wiih them a sense of distanee — a senae of hopdesa- 
nerä — which was verj hard to bear; bat she preferred, 
as mach as she coold, to avoid that part of the sabject 
which brought only pain to her thoaghts. 

On the otber band, it was no longer a vagae and 
mysterioas darkness, Hke that of death itself, into 
which her boy had disappeared. The unknown region, 
howeyer vagae it may be, from which letters can 
still come, with lines mied and natural blots, and a 
postmark, does not seem a region in which any one 
can be lost beyond recall. lifoi. Trevelyan was still 
yery anzioas, and had enoagh ado many times to 
keep up her coorage in her saspense; bat yet that 
suspenso had changed its character. She was bat 
waiting now for news that, if it did not come to-day, 
might come to-morrow; she was not standing before 
a blank darkness which even Imagination coald not 
penetrate. Imagination coald figore now bat too easily 
Walter*s position and circomstances. When she heazd 
the wind blow of nights in die lime-trees, Agnes feit 
her peaceable hoase sway to and fro, and heard the 
rashing wayes in her ears, and the blackness of ihe 
night So far as that went, fkney was only too ser- 
viceable. And then, on the other band, she coold see* 
her boy indalged and petted by the sailors, and made 
a litde prince of (as was natanl, in Mrs. Trerelyan^s 
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opinion), and getting more and more contented with 
bis Position. Sometimes it occorred to her to consider 
wbat might be the effect npon Walt6r*8 mind of bis 
grandfatber^s stately bouse at Trevelyan, and all its 
advantages. He would not bave cbosen to leave bis 
motber bad tbe alternative been proposed to bim; but 
perbaps, after tbis apprenticesbip in the yacht, and 
such infonnation about bis own prospects and futore 
rank as be would most likely have received, wonld it 
be wonderful if Walter, just ten years old, sbould feel 
a natural reluctance to retum to the bouse on the 
Green, and give up all the opportunities of amusement 
and pleasure wbich might be found in bis oiber 
spbere? 

Agnes pondered all tbis with a sinking at her 
beart; and then she resolved, not without pride, to 
leave bim free to choose; and then tumed back with a 
sense of renewed desolation to read the little letter 
again, and please berself with tbinking of her boy's 
anxiety to write to her, and of bis honourable sense of 
bis promise; and then of the little figure bending over 
ibe letter — of tbe innocent blots and ink-stained 
fingers, and all tbe details wbich it was so easy to 
conjure up before her. If she bad been a man and 
bad to go out into tbe world, no doubt these tbings 
would bave bad a less effect upon her; but then she 
was only a woman, and wbat she bad to do could 
generally be done, tranquil as her existence was, with- 
out any great daim upon her mind. And, to be sure, 
it is tbis mingied web of recoUection and Imagination 
wbich fills up the most part of a woman^s life. 

The first Interruption of these reveries came in 
a suf&ciently disagreeable form, through the in* 
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terventioii of Ujurdia, who had been the senrant in 
Stanfield's houae as long as. Agnes eonld remember. 
Uardiai who had grown almost as «tont and red as 
Mm. Stanfield, eonld not diTOSt henelf .altogether of a 
eertaan interett in the proeeedings of a womän who was 
to some extent a kindred sonl: it was ihe kind of inter- 
est whioh impds people not to do anything themselYes 
for a supposed snfferer, bnt to eall the attentjpn of 
otber people npon whom thqr snppose the snfferer to 
have "a claim.*' Martha henidf conld not pnt np with 
such goings-on after Stanfield had left the honse; bnt 
still *she was of opinion tfaat it was Urs. Trevelyan's 
dnty to see after her fatfaer's wife, who was going ont 
of her mind, as all the yiUage beUered. 

^'The noise is like to bring the roof down," Martha 
sald, ^'for all the world as if Üiej was thrchring ereiy- 
thing in the honse abont — and a smell of cooking as 
wonld tun yon siek; not to say nothing of the pots of 
beer — and worsel" added the faithfnl servant, lower- 
ing her voicOy and with a certain watering of the month 
— for Martha, nnder Mrs. Stanfield's mle, had leamed 
to love good oheer, ihongh her respectabilitjr had 
proved ineormptible after die blw^smith abandoned 
bis honse. *'8he*s got a pack of blackgoards abont her 
as robs her,*' said Martha; ''it ain*t as it's her Fm 
thinking of ; bnt it*s the master as has to pay, and it*s 
all onr dnties to save the master. And th^ she's a- 
killing of herseif, thongh ihat ain*t so mnoh matter. If 
I was 7on, Mrs. Trevelyan, as was known for a eherit- 
able lady» and her mj connezion, as it were — I wonld 
go and see if I conldn't do something to stop it That 
is what I wonld do, if it was me." 

''M7. &äier wonld not like me to go, Maftha,*' 
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Said Agnes; "he would be displeaBed; he does not de- 
8ire to have any communication at present with Mrs. 
Stanfield." Agnes was gla^ to have her father's name 
to Support her^ for, indeed, she had no inclination on 
her own part to carry the duties of a charitable lady to 
such an^extent 

"Fd go without asking him, if I was you/* said 
Martha. "I asks your pardon, Mrs. Trevelyan, but 
ifs along of knowing you when you was but a little 
bit of a child. I would go without asking. He^s a 
good mau is the master, and he*d never find fault with 
nobody for doing their duty; and she^ll do a mischief 
to herseif — as you'd know if you knew all — if she*s 
left all by herseif Uke this.*' 

When Martha had said these words she took her 
leave with the easy conscience of a woman who has 
done her duty. To be sure, it did not occur to her to 
see after Mrs. Stanfield in her own person; but then 
she had relieved her mind, and tumed over the duty 
upon Agnes, which was in its way a great deal better, 
not to say easier, than doing it herseif. And the seed 
thus sown germinated in due time, as such seeds ge- 
nerally do. Ag^es could not cast this infonnation out 
of her mind, neither could she feel herseif altogether 
free from responsibility in respect to her father^s wife. 
The unhappy woman was unfit to take care of herseif, 
and she was alone, and had nobody to guido her. 
Agnes never took upon herseif to doubt the justice of 
the Step her father had taken, especially as it had al- 
ways been a pain and horror to her to see his unfit 
wife by his side; but she had not been insulted beyond 
possibility of forgiveness, as her father had been; and 
she was a woman, and had pity at least for anoiher 
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womaa who was loit in a wretchedness aU the greater 
beeanie she did not know it to be wretchedness. 

Mrs. Treyelyan resisted these thooghts stouüj for 
some dajs, and pnt them awaj from her; bnt she hap- 
pened one evening to pass ihe old archwiiy, when 
sonnds of festivity were ooming from the open Windows 
above, at whieh she had so often sat in her innocent 
dajs; and, before she had got out of hearing,%ihe 
sonnds changed into warfare, and there was a scnffle 
and stmggle, and calls of mnrder and for ihe police; 
which respedable body was represented in Windholm 
by a very leisnrely and well-disposed gronp of good- 
natnred fellows, who talked to each other at the comers 
of ihe yillage street, and took care of litüe children 
who were lost, and did snndry other friendly offices to 
ihe commnni^. The police ,came, pntting on its of- 
ficial coat by ihe way, to the adnüration of ihe be- 
holdera, while Agnes stQl lingered to see what it was 
going to come to. A litde crowd collected nnder the 
Windows which were so sacred to her recollecüons. She 
stood at a litde distance nntil she saw a enlprit led 
ont, foÜowed by a crowd. Mrs. Trevelyan was moved 
perhaps by shame and disgnst, as mnch as by more 
benevolent intentions. Wiihout waiting to ihink or 
eren explaining it to herseif, she tomed and went 
qnickly back i^ter the crowd had begon to disperse. 
When it was seen that it was she who was going in 
nnder ihe archway, ihe few spectators, who still lingwed, 
slnnk off confiised, and left Stanfield^s house at peace. 
Happüy it was past worktime, and he was not there to 
see ihe desecration of the home which had been so 
long ihe most hononrable house in the village, and 
which, StQl, was called by bis name. 
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Agnes went hastQy up the üuniliar stur wiih a 
heavy heart, and pnslied open Übe door, which was 
ajar, and went in. The honse bore the air of distorb- 
ance, which was natural after a stmggle; a chair in 
the passage had been thrown down and broken, the 
carpet was dragged out of its pkce, aüd eveiything 
that used to be so trim was out of order. The parlour 
door at the end of the passage was partially open, and 
out of it came a voice interrupted now and then, but 
never ceasing altogether — a voice which scolded, and 
cried, and entreated, and threatened all in a breath. It 
was Mn. Stanfield who was talking, calling somebody 
to her assistance, who would not come, or perhaps, 
more likelj, could not oome, being absent; for not an- 
other sound was audible in the house, the door of 
which had been left open, no doubt to facilitate the 
unfaithful servant's retum. 

Agnes shut the door, and went quicklj on to the 
sitting-room. When she entered the old parlour, it 
was a Strange scene — a scene quite unparalleled in 
her experience — which met her eyes. Mrs. Stanfield 
was sitting in a corner rocking herseif, crying and 
moaning, and calling for Lizzy. The table was co- 
vered with bottles and glasses, some of which had been 
upset and broken — and several of the chairs round 
the table had been thrown down. It was evening, and 
the light began to grow faint, and the aspect of the 
place fiUed Agnes, in spite of herseif, with a eertain 
instinct of horror and anger. But then these inanimate 
things, after all, counted for litüe in comparison with 
the living creature in the midst of them, degraded as 
she was. Mrs. Stanfield*s cap was awry on her head, 
and her ruddy, unfaded locks had been pushed off her 
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face, aad etood up round her forehead Uke Übe meta- 
phorical hair, which Stands on end. She was sitting 
quite in Übe eomer, embracing her knees, and calling 
for JAzzy: All ihe restraint which Stanficdd^s presence 
had imposed upon her was gone; she had heea doing 
''whaterer she liked" for two months bade, and na- 
torally she talked as she liked, now that ihere was 
nobody who coold control her to hear. She caUed npon 
JÄExy to come and be hanged, eome and be d-— d; and 
when die girl did not answer these enconraging appeals, 
she changed her tone. 

"m forgire yon if yon'll only come," she cried. 
"Lizzj! do 70a hear? TU forgire 70U. It*s come on 
dark, and I can*t stir, and there ain*t a sonl to dö anj- 
thing for me. Do 70U call that haying one's wa7? 
It*s ihat devil Stanfield or bis danghter as has put a 
spell on me. Lizz7!'* cried the nnhapp7 woman; but 
still Lizz7 who, like ICrs. Stanfield, preferred her own 
wa7, made no response. When she saw Agnes come 
in, and stand silent for a moment on the threshold, 
Mrs. Stanfield gave a great ery. Perhaps she thonght 
for the moment that it was a ghost. After that exda- 
mation she becamie silent, and stared at her visitor with 
a fright that it was impossible to disgnise. She was 
like Üie nndean vpirits, who said, ''What have I to do 
with theo?" It seemed to her, certainl7, as if Agnes 
— if it was Agnes, and not a ghost — mnst have cöme 
to torment her before her time. 

^'I heard 70U calling," said Agnes; ''I don*t think 
there is an7 one in the honse. I came in because the 
door was open. Are 70U ill? Teil me what 70a wonld 
like me to do for 7on, now (hat I am here.*' 

''Yon look like Agnes Stanfield -— come to wotoj 
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meV Bald Mn. Stanfidd, witb a momentaiy gleam of 
her old vpirit 

*'I am Agn68 Trevelyaiiv and I hare come to help 
yoti, if there is anything I can'do," said Agnes. She 
could not altogether command her looks or oonceal her 
diflgast; bat her patient was not at tfaat moment Teij 
clear*8ighted. "When she had got over her £nght, she 
put up her hands by instinct to her head, and made 
an effort to set her cap straight and recorer her fa- 
culties. To be snre, she was incapable of nnder- 
Standing ihe influence to which she yielded in spite of 
herseif. 

"I know what 70U want,'* she said, making greater 
and greater efforts to roose herseif, as Agnes, without 
sajing anjthing, picked up ihe fallen chairs and put 
them in Üieir places. Her rery presence in ihe room 
seemed to restore an element of order of which even 
Mrs. Stanfield was vaguely conscious. ^'I know what 
you want," she repeated, with an attempt at her old 
tone of triumph; "youVe took me unawares, to find 
out about Walter; but I ain*t one to be taken in wiih 
false friends. Ks just like them all," said ihe. un- 
happy creature, bitterly; '^they comes to you when you 
has anything, and when iheyVe got ereiyihing you 
have, they deserts you. Lizzy! And as for you, it*s 
to worry my life out about your precious boy as youVe 
come here — " 

"No," said Agnes, "you are mistaken. I know 
about my boy, thank God! I have got a letter from 
him; and I luiow, too, what pari your son had in tak- 
ing him away; but it is not for that I am here." 

"YouVe got a letter ftom himl Teuere telling me 
a He, Agnes Stanfield, or ihey*re all fools, d — d foplsl" 
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cried die blacksmith's wietehed wife. ''Good Lord, 
iheyll take me up for mad nextl Tou'ye got a letter? 
Tou^d best teil me aa you^re going home to Trereljan 
to be made a lady of at the last It would be just like 
them; oh, the foolsl the d — d foolsl — and it wonld . 
be like yon, Madame Lnpndence, as always was one to 
make yonrself better thaa yonr neighbonrs; bnt FIL 
kill you first — TU poison yon first — afore j9a go 
there." 

Sbe got up as she spoke, and, fhongh her Umbs 
trembled under her weight, the aspeet of Üie staggering 
foiy was yet sufficienüy alarming. Whatever the 
cause might be, the idea ihat her step-danghter was to 
be made a lady of at the last, ronsed die wretched 
woman into frenzy. She snpported herseif against the 
back of a ehair, and denched her pink band, which 
even now, nnwieldy as it was, had not altogether lost 
the dimples of its fleshly and sensnal beauty. "If yon 
teil me ihat, TU kill yon," she said, with her hazel 
eyes blaziog red,- sweeping the air with her heavy bnt 
nerveless "fist As for A^es, the emergency made her 
heart beat a litüe more qnickly, for she knew well 
enongh ihat the woman before her was half mad with 
excitement, and despite, and dissipalion, and owned no 
restraint in the world either of law or pmdence. And 
die door was shnt npon Agnes's retreat, and she wonld 
rather bare died dum sommon help from the open Win- 
dows, firom which already so many disgraceful sonnds 
had proeeeded. However, she did not recede from the 
danger she had bronght npon hersdf. 

^*I came here not to teil yon abont myself, bnt to 
answer yonr call,** she said, cafanly. ''There is nobody 
in the honse. If I can do anythhig for yon, teil me. 
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Tou are abandoned, as it seemt, bj yonr friends. Sball 
I send somebody to yon to put aU this disorder right, 
and to take care of yon? If yan do not want anyihing, 
I will go away." 

At this moment Hrs. Stanfield dropped back into 
her chair, unable to support herseif. Even the presence 
of Agnes, though she looked like an avenging angel, 
was better than absolute solitade. The wretched crea- 
ture feil to crying, as was natural enough. "Oh! 
Agnes Stanfield," she sobbed out, "Fd have been a 
mother to you, if you^d bare let me; Fd have lored 
you like my own. Fre got a daughter of my own, 
but I ain^t set eyes on her for fifteen year. Oh, Fm 
a poor creature — Fm a poor creatnre! There ain't 
nobody in the world as minds what I say. Lizzy! 
Lizzyl Fve been good to that lass, I have, and give 
her all as heart could desire; and look you now how 
she goes and leaves me. Oh, Agnes Stanfield, Fll die 
— that*s what will be the end of it; and there ain*t a 
soul but will be glad to hear!'* 

Agnes could answer nothing to this maudlin fit, 
and she did not attempt it She was thinking less, in- 
deed, ., of the miserable woman than of the familiär 
place which was thus desecrated; and Mrs. Stanfield 
went on bemoaning herseif. "As for the boys, they 
donH mind me; there's been years and years as they 
havenH minded me," she said; "and I don*t believe as 
Sir Roger; — but he*s gone through a deal since then." 
When she said this the cunning instinct of her semi- 
insanity retumed to her. She gave a stealthy look at 
Agnes, to see if she had remarked the name, and then, 
with the rapidity of rage and dislike, roshed back into 
♦>»« other brauch of the subject "If anything should 
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bappen to Walter, 70U ain't got no more daim,** die 
Said, drying her fiery ejes — ''it*8 him as is jour 011I7 
hope, my lady. No, you'll never be my lady now — 
Fm glad of ihat; I was glad for that when poor Boger 
was took, thongh I was sorry for him. He was no 
better nor my Boger, but he was the heir; and now 
there's yonr boy as hasn*t half the right; bat I doyt 
see as yonr boy*ll ever come to the tiüe. Helspimy, 
like all yonr chUdren. I never lost one, not of mine; 
they was all as hearty as hearty. He*ll never be Sir 
Walter, that bit of a diild; and Fd like to know, if 
he dies like the rest, what good it is being Mrs. Tre- 
velyan? There ain*t one of Üie family as wQl take any 
notice of yon." 

^^Mrs. Stanfield,^* said Agnes — who, notwithstand- 
ing all her self-possession, could not help trembling 
from head to foot at this hoirible prophecy — "I came 
not to discnss my own prospects or my son*8, bat to 
ask if I conld help yoa. Toa know as litüe as I do of 
what is going to happen,** she said, yielding, in spite 
of herseif, to her natural terror. "Oh! be silent, I beg 
of yoa; I will stay wiih you tili yoar servant comes 
in, if yoa will say no more." 

''Oh yes, yoa*re one of ihem as donH like to hear 
the trath," said Mrs. Stanfield, with trinmph. ''I teil 
yoa if Walter dies yoa.haven*t got no claim; yoa and 
yonr litÜe girls, yoa ain*t got no expectations from the 
Trevelyans no more than if yoa was like me; and 
ihat*s what*ll be the end of it, my lady," cried the 
fnry — "yoa as set yoar heart on being my lady. If 
he dies — and there's a deal of likelihood as he'U die 
— yoa ain*t no more than me; and yoa*re a deal worse 
than me/* she continaed, after a paase, "for I never 
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had no ambition, and knew mj place, and nerer set 
mj hearC on rach a thing. It*8 a deal worse for you. 
You woiried the father to deadi, and jou^ll see as the 
Bon '11 be took for a punishment; and you and your 
babies, don*t you think as yon bare got no daim; and 
as for being Mrs. Trevelyan — " 

Agnes bad come to the end of ber patience and her 
strength. Sbe could bear no longer tbb dreadful voice 
of madness, wbicb was mad and miserable, no doubt, 
bat yet in its very wickedness sonnded like a pro- 
phecy of evil. Sbe fled out of the room wben the last 
possibility of endurance was over, making her escape 
noiselessly like a ghost; bnt, before sbe conld open 
the outer door, Mrs. Stan£eld had changed her tone, 
and was again uttering lamentable cries and en- 
treaties. 

"Don't leave me by myself; oh, don't leave me by 
myself. Oh, Agnes Stanfield, come back and Fll not 
say nothing. Oh, Lizzy, as IVe been so kind to, I 
can^t stay in the dark — I canH be left by myself. 
Oh, good Lord, theyVe a forsaking of me!" cried the 
miserable woman. 

Agnes went back without saying a word, and 
lighted a candle, and placed it on the disordered table; 
then sbe left the room and waited at the door tili Mrs. 
Stanfield^s young maid came flying upstiurs in con- 
stemation. The girl was one of those suspected girls 
whom "charitable ladies*' recognise by instinct in every 
parish nnder the sun — not bad as jet^ but fully in 
the way of being bad, and without any particular wish 
to ayoid the knowledge of good and evil. Wben sbe 
saw Mrs. Trevelyan, Lizzy feil back dismayed, and 
began to stammer out an apology. It was almost dark 
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hj duB tiine, and the ng^t of Übe pale face and Uaek 
dresfl at Übe top of Übe atai» impreBsed Lissy almost 
88 much aa a joang Catiiolie of her yean aad in- 
clmatioiiB might have been impressed hy tbe sudden 
appearance of tbe Madonna or of ber patron samt 
Agnes pnt ber band on Übe girl'a shonlder and tnined 
ber ba<^ ^ 

"Ton are not able to take care of ber in bSr pre* 
sent State, and it is not a fit place for yon," sbe said. 
*^Gx> and call Norse Meadows to me; I sball wait bere 
until jou come bade.*' 

Mrs. Treveljan sat down hy berself in tbe dark, in 
tbe litde recess wbere tbe linen presses were, and tbe 
Window wbicb looked into tbe conrt, and waited for 
the retam of ber messenger. Down below, opposite to 
her, was tbe forge wbere her faiher did bis honest work 
day bj day, and tbe conrt wbere sbe herseif had plajed 
wben sbe was a cbild, and wbere ber boj had played. 
A momentarj wonder and self-discnssion whether sbe 
berself was reaDy the Agnes Stanfidd who had once 
lived here, and known no interest beyond those walls, 
came into Agnes*s mind. That girl, with all ber beau- 
tifal hopes, was dead, Heayen knows bow many 
years ago; and tbe woman who sat there on her watch, 
was so different, as sbe thought, from anytbing ihat 
eonld have been prophesied of tbe first Agnes. Ah, if 
sbe had bat actoally died tben before tbe world began! 
Bat wben Walter's image came back to her mind a 
great horror and angaish seized apon Agnes. There 
was nothing, sarely nothing, bat a widced woman's 
fan^, whi<£ coald connect deaib with the name of her 
boj. Tbis was how sbe occapied herseif as sbe sat 
and trimbled, [partly with a nervoos panic and terror, 
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parüy with ihe night-air from the open window, waitr 
ing Üie arriyal of the norse wlio alone was fit at such 
a moment to hare Charge of 4he blacksmith's miserable 
wife. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

Miat TreTelyan't Sliare. 

DuRiNO tbis time, which had produced so mach 
misfortune and pain to Agnes, Beatrice Trerelyan had 
been porsuing her conrse as nsoal. She had put off 
ihe last vestige of her mouming, and had eren, people 
Said, recovered the despite and rage into whidi she 
was thrown hj the dedsion of the Lord Chancellor in 
favour of her sister-in-law. Not that Beatrice had be- 
trajed her rage in an unladjlike. way; but then the 
-people who knew her, knew the meaning of her looks 
and ways; and there were unfortunatelj a great many 
people who knew Miss Trevelyan. It was even said 
that the lost law-suit had added one or two fine and 
delicate wrinkles, which several persons in society de- 
ciared themselves able to identify on her well-conserved 
countenance. From which it will be seen, as has, in- 
deed, been before said, that Beatrice retained, notwith- 
Standing all the arts necessary to her position, a certain 
truthfulness at the bottom of her character. Perhaps 
the person who suffered most on the whole was, however, 
the great dignitary concemed, the leamed and noble 
lord, the Chancellor himself, who had his weaknesses, 
as even Lord Chancellors will have, and, indeed, was 
known to possess some of those which are peculiar to 
Lord Chancellors. Everybody knows what is the power 
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of an ünscmpnlotis and acute antagonist, with a place 
in socie^, and the character of being amnsing. Beatrice 
fonnd out with a praisewordiy zeal, and put into livelj 
circulation, several verj pleasant anecdotes of these 
chancellorly weaknes^es; and following the ordinaiy 
rule of yicarious punishment, it was poor Lord Nor- 
bury who suffered for the Treyelyans* bumiliation and 
defeat. 

Beatrice was more briUiant than eyer in the com- 
mencement- of the season, notwithstanding those signs 
of defeat which ehe was said to bear in her face. Shi» 
might have been discomfited for the moment, but she 
was not overcome nor discouraged; and then she was a 
woman of resources, and now tfaat her pride and temper, 
and almost ererTthing ihat makes lifo worth having, 
were involyed, it will be believed ihat Miss Trereljan 
did not lose her time. It had become a necessity of 
existence, even, that the upstart who presumed to call 
herseif Mrs. Trevelyan, and to daim the custody of Sir 
Boger*B heir, should be once for all put down and made 
an end of. Beatrice had been galled to the heart by 
what she supposed Agnes*s happiness, and she had been 
smitten with dire and miserable envy at the thought of 
Agnes*s grief ; feeling to the bottom of her heart with 
that perception of the truth which showed the fallen 
angel in her, that her own mean and paltry existence 
was not good enough either for the grief or the hap- 
piness. But if ihis had been the case, while Agnes did 
her no further härm than ihat which was implied in her 
capad^ for a lofder, ihough more grievous lot, it may 
be imagined what Beatrice*s sensations were when her 
sister-in-law attained the dear culpability of a yictozy 
OTer her. It was no longer a matter of mere feeling; 
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the face of affiurs changed in a moment It became a 
necessity to re-arrange this fallible mortal decision, and 
reverse the position of the p^rties. If it could have 
been done by law it woold have been well, but since 
the law had acted so badly, nothing remained for the 
Trevelyans but to act in tbeir own right 

Sir Soger himself was more moved than he had 
been by anything since his son^s marriage. His mind 
revolted against the idea of leaving his grandson and 
heir in the hands of the woman who had, as he said, 
^'inveigled my poor boy into marrying her, by Jove!" 
— a rigbteous sentiment, in which Mhs Trevelyan np- 
held him with all her might It is tme that Beatrice 
was not acquainted with all the details by which this 
just act was to be accomplished. Miss Trevelyan knew 
nothing abont Mrs. Stanfield or Tom Smith — or if she 
had, perhaps a vagne Impression that such people 
existed, they were beings wiäiout names for Sir Boger^s 
daughter. But she knew what was being done as the 
miner knows aboutthe powder, though it maybe another 
band who fires it. And while this project was being 
carried out, which would expose both ^'the family" 
and their nameless assistants to certain unpleasant con- 
sequences if it should be discovered, Miss Trevelyan 
occupied herseif in telling pleasant anecdotes about Lord 
Norbury, and lamenting that a chancellor should so often 
be loWy and unworthy of admittance into good society; 
which, to be sure, was an innocent and even meritorious 
way of taking her revenge. There were but two per- 
sons in the great world, so far as Miss Trevelyan was 
aware, who regarded her with a doubtful eye-on account 
of this family affair. The one was, as was natural, Lady 
Grandmaison, who was Agnes's friend, and oonsequenüyi 
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hj die Operation of die mögt ordiiuuy aad w ell-known 
influenceiy ICbs Trevelyan's enemy; and who, from tiie 
fint moment of Walter*8 abdnction, liad regajrded Bea- 
trioe witii raspidon; the otiier, which was mach more 
Bingolar (for Miss Trevelyan acknowledged the justice 
of the «ntipathy in Lady Ghnuidmaison*s case), was the 
lady who onoe made her jnyeiule appearance in Ünjy 
history nnder die name of Lottie CSuirlton. As viight 
have been expected, she was not Lottie Chariten now, 
bat Mrs. Oldhami the wife of ä man who had eovered 
a maltitade of sins, in die way of descent and con- 
nexions» by being firightfoUy, almost, as Lottie herseif 
Said (bat that was bäöre her mairiage), disgracefolly 
rieh. Mrs. Oldham was not spedally attached to Agnes, 
nor had she kept ap any Mendship with her; bat she 
had retained, notwithstanding die dangers and difficol- 
ties of her position, die amiable weakness of a belief in 
her brodier, which did credit to her heart at least, if 
not to her discrimination. The caose which Jack de- 
fended was to a certain extent sacred to Lottie, dioagh 
she was sofficiendy well brooght ap to have known 
better. Had she known of that letter to which Agnes 
Trevelyan had nerer replied, the probabilities are that 
she might have modified her opinion. Bat then Lottie 
had no means of seeing the letter, and had no Mends, 
neither had her maid any friends in Windholm, which 
was wonderfal enoagh, so that she neyer knew ap to 
the present moment how often Jack went to the hoase 
on die Ghreen, nor how long he stayed there, nor what 
people were saying in the TÜlage of his inclinations 
and aims. 

This being the case, of all persons in die world, 
her old friend and ndghboar Lottie Chariten, whom 
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sbe had held on her Imee, who liacl acted hahj ohaperon 
to her earlj flirtadons, and who had superseded her 
even in the regard of the connty when her daj came, 
developed into one of Beatrice*8 enemies and watchers. 
It was diffictilt to realize the fact, but still such was 
the case; and, as it happened that season, Lady Grand- 
maison and "Mtb. Oldham were everywhere. If hy chance 
the one did not make her appearance, cmelly civil and 
menacing, the other was there, familiär and a little fast 
as of old, but eqnally on the watch as to all Miss Tre- 
velyan^s words. Lottie, on the whole, was the more 
tronblesome of the two. She said to Beatrice, in ihe 
midst of a group of people, *'Yonr little nephew has 
been stolen, and Jack is in a tezrible way abont it, 
after winning the cause and all. Do teil me where he 
is, Beatrice. You are so derer — ihey will never find 
him, if you don*t gire in to teil me.** Of course this 
was nonsense, which no one could take ihe pains to 
contradict gravely; but still it had a certain effect, and 
was highly disagreeable, to say ihe least of it; and 
Lottie, though she spoke so lighüy, had an air of be- 
lieving, and even meaning what she said. 

ünder these circumstances, ihere sometimes anived 
a moment when the graver possibilites of her position 
would flash upon Beatrice, bringing ihe moistore to her 
forehead, and even taking the curl out of her wonderful 
hair. If by any chance it should be discovered what 
had been done, and her complicity in it — if even it 
should be discovered in Sir Eoger's lifetime, when he 
would naturally ihrow all ihe blame on bis daughter, 
and declare i£ to be ^'the d — d spite of ihese women'* 
— ihe consequences might be such as even Miss Tre- 
velyan shrunk from contemplating. She knew better 
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ihan mo8t people how far the forbearance of society 
ean go; «he fdt even that a happj combination of cir- 
eiunstanceB — such, for example, as a low second mai^ 
riage on Agnes's pari — mi^t make the abdaction of 
her litüe nephew an heröic act, entitling her to the ad- 
miration of the wwld. But ihen, on the other hand,^ 
if notfaing of that sort should occnr to jnstify her,«and 
if , on the contrarj, she was simply fmmd om^ in an at- 
tempt which was certainly against the law, Miss Treveljan 
could not but feel that a woman who had a band in 
the kidnapping of an innocent child was not likelj to 
gain mnch from the act either in the estimation of men 
or women. When this thonght strack her, Beatrice 
trembled, notwithstanding all her self-command. But 
then ahnest eveiything depended on success, in that as 
in most other matters in which it is necessarj to take 
into oonsideration the opinion of the world. 

In this Position of affairs, it may be imagined what 
were the feelings of Beatrice when, one daj, in the 
verj height of the season, Sir Boger sent for her to 
make the foUowing nnpaiialleled proposition — namelj, 
that she should go, without loss of time, to a dreaxy 
house which he possessed in Hampshire, to take charge 
of the little prisoner, who was to be oonveyed there at 
the end of bis craise. ^Tm sick of it all, by Jorel** 
Said Sir Boger. ^'If it weren*t that a man can^t stand 
being beat, Td be d — d sorrj I ev^ took it in band. 
Fm not as spitefbl as a woman, bj Jove! and since 
it*s 70ur doing, TU thank you to take it in band in 

(dtore. By , here*s that ass Bovis writing to me 

for money — as if I was a man to be asked for money! 
Hang bim! he knows I never have enough for myself. 
They cieui^t keep cruising abont for eyer and erer,^ by 

19» 
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Jove! an for a d — d boj. Take him and abut him np 
in the cottage tili it blows over. Tbere*8 Jack Gbarlton 

aetting spies at Trevelyan, bj And it*8 all along 

of jou iSiai Fm worried to deaüi like this. Dl give it 
np, hj Jove! and send bim back to bis d — d moiber, 
if jon don't take it in band yonnelf.*' 

*'I!*' Said lOss Trevelyan. Sbe was aabamed to be 
moved to tbis extent hj anj oommand of ber fatber*8, 
bnt yet sbe conld not belp sbowing ber confnsion and 
annoyanoe. "I beg jowe pardon, papa. If jon cboose 
to bave jonr beir brongbt np bj a bbicksmitb, it is 
notbing to me; bnt as for leaving town in die beigbt 
of ibe season ^" 

"By /' Said Sir Eoger, "I sbonld think it 

wasn^t sncb a dreadfol sacrifice. I sbonld ihink yon 
were sick of it, by Jovel Never picked up a busband 
yet, Bee, after twenty years* biurd work and more. 

By , rd gire in, if 1 were yon. Yon're deuced 

\^ well got np, bnt yon're ageing. Yon're a d — d deal 

\ older than I am, for diat matter. If yon don*t go, Fll 

send the little wretcb bome, tbat's dear. IVe got my 

book to make up, wbich is a deal more important iban 

yonr parties; ei&er you'U go, or ^" 

'^It is impossible I can go," said Miss Trevelyan — 
"ntterly out of ibe qnestion; my engagements do not 
permit me to entertain tbe idea for a moment Yon 
sbonld bave tbongbt of tbe difScolties sooner. I don*t 
say yonr pursnits'are not most important and instmc- 
tive,'* continned Beatrice, in steady tones; ^'bnt yon 
forget tbis is not my bnsiness, but yonrs.*' 

Upon tbis, Sir Roger got np and began to walk 
about tbe room in a transport of rage and blaspbemy. 
"By , yon know it's all yonr doing,** be said; 
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'4t ain't in 1117 waj to kidnap chfldren. Bat for that 
d — d jacht of Stanhope's, and no Qdier nse for it, Td 
never have given in to yoor spite; 70a and the rest — 
hal ha! hal — 7on*d be pleased, 7on woald, if 7011 
knew wbo was 70111 colldhrateury IGss TrevelTan. B7 
Jorel Tve half a mind to tdl her. What am I to do, 
rd like to know? Tve sent off Bevis all this while, 
and put ap with a d — d blockhead that has to he told 
ererTthing, d — n him, and spends a lot of mone7 — 
or at least gets a lot of bills, which comes to the same 
ihing. Hang it all! what am I to do? That d— d 
cottage ain*t let, and it*8 near ihe sea. I canH send 
him to Treyel7an; and it*8 all along of 7onr spite 
against diat denced widow. B7 Jore, TU have him 
pitched into ihe sea and be done with him, or Fll send 
him back to his d — d mother. Am I a man to be worried 
to death abont the brat? Tu do one or ihe oiher if 
70« don't come to 7onr senses — b7 Jove, TU do it — ^" 

^'Flease to recoUect," said Beatrice, coldl7, inter- 
rapting her father withont an7 ceremon7, *'ihat if 70U 
throw him into ihe sea 7on are liable for mnrder, and 
if 70a send him back 7on are liaUe for something eise, 
which no donbt will be qoite as bad; and 7on ma7 be 
sore ihe7 won*t let 7on off. And it will be pleasant 
to see Sir Boger Treyd7an brought to ihe bar b7 a 
coantr7 blacksmiih, and compelled to pa7 damages, or 
eosts, or something *' 

"B7 1" cried Sir Boger, with a renewed access 

of irens7. When he came to himself , he changed his 
tone a Uttle. ''Hang it, what is a man to do?** he 
said. "Look 70a here, Bee, I don*t want to be cÜs- 
agreeable. Tm denced sony I ever had anything to 
do wiih it; bat now, since we*re in for it — and, b7 
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Jove, we're both in for it, for I ainH going to let yon 
off if it should come to that*, let^s stand by each other, 

by , and get out of it the best way we can. The 

coantiy*8 the dence, especially at this time of the year, 
when there*s nothing doing.* If you^ll go and see 
after the d — d little monkey and setüe him, and get a 
woman to look after him — ; by Jove, we cannot keep 
him always there — HeUl have to be put to school 
Booner or later, and then there^s snre to be a row. 
Jack Chariten is going after him like — blazes/* said 
the baronet; "he^s after the widow, I snppose." 

"Never!'^ cried Beatrice, ronsed to some excite- 
ment **Poor Roger was enticed into it when he was 
only a boy, but Jack Charlton is not the man to des- 
troy all bis prospects/* she cried, with a fire andenergy 
which did not escape her father. Sir Koger langhed 
and sneered — as men of bis class sneer when a wo- 
man gets excited — thinking it mach more nataral to 
account for the sentiment by associating it with liking 
for a man than with dislike for another woman. 

"So, Beatrice, ifs Jack youVe thinking of,^* said 
her father, with his odious laugh. "He^s a deal too 
yonng for yon, bat I donH sappose that matters at 
your age. Hang it, I don't want him for a son-in-law. 
But he*s after the boy like blazes, I teil you. Nobody 
knows about the cottage; it's been a bad speculation 
has that cottage. Make a run down, and visit the little 
beggar and settle him. By Jove, I don*t ask you to stay." 

"I will teil you what to do,** said Beatrice; "take 
a little house in St John*s Wood or somewhere. It is 
nonsense losing the reut of the cottage; and then, you 

* It WM early in Jan« — wbieh som« p«opl« tblnk tb« mosi bMuUftd 
pail of tbe year i bat tben tbat w«a not Sir Boger*s wj of tbinklng. 
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know, I could see after liim withont giying ap evcfrj- 
tbing, and 70a could have Bevis back. It is far more 
difSeiilt to find anybodj in London than in die coon- 
try. If 70a will do tbat, I ondertake to manage it,** 
Said Miss Trerelyan. It is trne that Sir Boger did npt 
gire np bis own plan wiibont many objections and a 
great deal of profane langoage; bnt, tben, Beatrice was 
nsed to that Sbe carried ber point at last, no^tb-^ 
Standing ibat ber father bad ibe most nrgent dislikcf 
of spending money; wbicb as be ibongbt, wonld bave 
been nnnecessary bad be been able to deposit bis grand- 
son in tbe cbttage; but iben, noibing could be done 
witbout ibe co-operation of Beatrice, and tbus it became 
necessaiy to give in. 

Sir Boger went away from diis interview swearing 
borribly at bimself for baving been sucb a fool as to 
bare snTtblng to do wiib it, and perbaps it was witb 
a similar sentiment tbat Beatrice witbdrew to ber own 
section of tbe bouse — at least, sbe was paTing ratber 
dear for ber revenge; and tbe idea of tbe danger sbe 
bad escapied — tbe danger of being sent off to Hamp- 
sUre to a semi-inbabitable cottage, made not to be 
lived in but to be let, just at tbe moment wben lifo is 
moBt exdting and town Adlest, tbrilled tbrougb ber 
wben sbe thougbt of it It was bad enongb even to 
bave to go out to tbe unknown suburban solitndes to 
look after tbis tiresome cbild; and iben, Miss Trevelyan 
was not one for cbildren. It was pleasant to smite 
Agnes at tbe moment of ber yictorj, and cany awa7 
ber bo7, and drive ber balf distraeted wiib anxiety; 
but still sucb amusements cost dear, and Beatrice began 
to see more clearl7 tban at first Ibe dif&culties in tbe 
way. Tbe7 could not keep a hoj of Weiteres age a 
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strict pnBoner; after a wUle, he woulcl have to go to 
school, and if the wbole matter {;ot vent and came to 
the ears of the world — whiph Beatrice*8 experience 
told her was but too likety — the resnlt wonld be little 
to her advantage. And Üien Miss Trevelyan, for him- 
self, feit wonderfuUy little interest in the bojr; it was 
not so much as her brother*s son, but as Agnes*s son, 
that she regarded him; and Agnes had been for a long 
time her tjpe of Opposition and riralship. She wanted 
to humiliate and mortify the woman*who had been, 
as she thonght, so mnch better off ihan herseif — so 
much more favoured of Heaven; and to avenge the de- 
feat Agnes had brought upon the house of Trevelyan, 
and even to punish Walter for presuming to be the 
heir — he who was the blacksmidi's grandiBon. These 
were the objects that Beatrice placed before her. If 
anj thought of love had come in — any yeaming to- 
wards the child who was her own blood — the chimces 
are that this stränge woman would have found herseif 
out in a moment, and seen through all her own self- 
excuses; but she made no account of natural affection 
so far as* her little nephew was concemed, and thus 
went on steadily to accomplish what some people would 
call the decrees of fate. 

It was indeed a moment in which Miss Trevelyan 
would have feit it fatal for her interests to leave town, 
and which made eren her occasional absence extremelj 
critical; for, in fact, all this happened verj shortlj 
after the time when Beatrice had presented to her a 
Nabob of the Indian Civil Service, who had grown rieh 
as people never grow rieh nowadays. He said he had 
had the honour to know Miss Trevetyan before he 
nt to India, but was sadlj afraid she must have for- 
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gölten Iiim. It was not artifice that called np ihe snd- 
den passing flnsh which was so becoming to Beatrice, 
at ihat starding moment; for this speech and bis name 
together made her aware diat it was her yonng snitor 
of Heaven knows bow manj jears ago wbo was speak- 
ing to ;ber. Ot. oonrse, sbe did not «ecognise bhn as 
be seemed to bave recognised ber; bnt sbe knew bis^ 
name, baving made mncb nse of it to berself iiF past 
jears, as representing wbat sbe was pleased to caU tbe 
great disappointment of ber yontb« And it was not 
Miss Trevelyan^s fanlt if ber old lover took it as a 
personal compliment diat sbe was still Miss Trevelyan. 
He bad not bimself mairied, pßrbaps becanse be was 
constant to bis first love, perbaps becanse be fonnd it 
most conrenient; bnt, at all events, be was nnmamed, 
and tbings, on Ibe wbole, looked veiy promising. 

At snch a crisis it may be snpposed bow serions a 
matter it wonld bare been bad sbe been compelled to 
go to Hampsbire; it was even veiy inconvenient to bave 
a secret, and to be obliged to intermpt ibe natural 
conrse of ber lifo in order to look after tbis tiresome 
little boj, wbo, veiy likely, wonld trj to escape, and 
make bünself as disagreeable as possible. Bnt wben 
sbe tbongbt of ber fatber*s snpposition abont Jack Gbarl- 
ton, Beatrioe*s beert dosed tigbt against all cbaritable 
ideas. Tbe readers of tbis bistory will not, bowerer, 
tbink, like Sir Boger, diat diis sentiment was on Jack*s 
acconnt. Jack was no more to Uiss Trevelyan iban 
anj otber Comisb man wbom sbe was civil to wben 
occasion reqnired; nor was it on Boger*s acconnt, nor 
from tbat sense of inconstancy and disregard for bis 
memorj, wbicb sbocked so profonndlj tbe feelings of 
little Miss Fox at Windbolm; it was becanse Jack 
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Charlton, though he was not rieh, was quite as good 
a gentleman as Boger Treveljan, and wonld vindicate 
his choice, and place the blacksmith^s danghter once 
again in a position snperior to that of her sister-in-hiw, 
who wanted to despise her, and conld not Natorally, 
this idea was quite enough to dose up all the modes 
of entrance into Miss Trereljan's heart 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

News. 

ÄQNES went home, when she had established Nurse 
Meadows in charge of Mrs. Stanfield, with a sense of 
weight and bürden on her mind, which all her efforts 
conld not shake off. It was a lovely summer evening, 
just between the light and the dark, at the moment 
when all the tints of the skj are tempered, and all the 
Sounds and odours most softened and sweet Noihing 
of all that she saw around her gave any Warrant 
to these thoughts. The night air came in her face a 
little fresh, perhaps, but withont giving her any excase 
to conjure np a storm at sea. On the contrarj, it was 
an air, soft and dewy, with the breath of the hawthom 
in it from the lanes. And yet her heart lay in her 
breast like a stone — but that is a poor Image; it lay 
in her breast like a wounded bird, making a sudden 
flutter now and then against the bars of its cage; and 
she conld not have given any due reason for the heavi- 
ness that was in her. Perhaps it was thinking of the 
miserable soul whom she had just left. But then, a 
woman may be sorry for her neighbonrs, and yet, if 
she is a mother, and all is well with her children, there 
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is nothing in the world diat can give her such a sense 
of panic and tronble. It was ihat a sndden fear had 
seized her — that horror of great darkness which 
comes as the wind does, without any one knowing 
whence or how. She was sajing to herseif that there 
were other women in the world who had lost their 
children, and whj not she? If God conld have the 
heart to take him, the first-bom — the onlj S09 of ^ 
his mother! — it was not irreverence that made her 
frame her thonghts like this, bat a dreadfal reality in 
the Position, as if Gx>d and she were standing on op- 
posite sides, and the poor woman, who was His Crea- 
tore, pleading against Hirn. The ovlj son of his 
mother, and she a widow! It was reason enough why 
man shonld not take him away from her, bat was it 
reason enough for God? A great many people, per- 
haps, would blame Agnes for having such thonghts; 
but it is hard not to have them sometimes, as there 
are other people who know. All this, most Ükely, was 
brought into her mind hj Mrs. Stanfield*s maunderings, 
which were cruel enough; but even these would not 
have had such an effect upon Agnes*s mind had she not 
been discouraged and cast down, and sadty wem out 
with her deferred hope. And then it seems so natural 
to a mother that something shonld happen to her child 
when she is awaj from him. There was ovlj God to 
take care of Walter,' and who could teil what God's 
mind was about him — to save or to slay? It is well 
for those to whom these heathen thonghts do not come 
by times, when darkness covers the earth and the sea. 
As she walked home alone, with all those soft influences 
of Natnre on her waj to calm her, her heart now and 
then Started and gave a wild flutter, and then was 
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quiet It is possible that this moiher-passion vas, as 
die French saj, ihe onlj passion of her life; and that 
might be vhj diese fits of panic took her withont any 
adequate cause. 

Mrs. Stanfield was ill, as Agnes had foreseen that 
she was going to be. It was an illness cansed bj 
haring her own way, and it went rather hard with her, 
for perhaps she had had her will a day or two too 
long; and when the fever went to her head, as her 
attendants said, she talked enough to make Nurse Mea- 
dows and Lizzy — and, through them, all the village 
— more fally acquainted with her past history than 
even Stanfield was, who had divined it, and separated 
himself from the dishononr withont venturing to ask 
any qnestions. Then it was that the tnith hurst upon 
the Windholm folks in all its naked horror. It was 
so extraordinary that some time passed before the vü- 
läge could habituate itself to the idea. And then they 
began to remember that the eldest of Mrs. Stanfield^s 
two sons was named Boger, and to wonder why they 
had not found it out sooner. To think that these two 
lads, who had been the pest of the place, should be 
Trevelyans also, in a kind of a way — and that Agnes 
Stanfield should have married the young gentleman 
who, without knowing it, was their brotherl It was 
enough to fiU the village with natural constemation, 
and supersede all other subjects in the ordinaiy talk. 

All this, when he came to know of it — and he 
could not but come to know of a story which was 
floating about him on the very air — broke ihe heart 
of Stajofield. He began to grow an old man — he, 
who had been a model of vigour and strength up to 
this last revelation. He went down to the house on 
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ihe Green in the eyening, not earing to look at anjr 
one or speak to anj one. Disgrace, that dreadfnl 
gbost, wUch ia moie terrible in bis rank ihan in anj 
other, weighed npon him, and he couU not stand np 
against ii To be sore, nobodj better than William 
Stanfidd conld have explained to anj other that a man 
can be diflgraeed but hj bis own aetions. Bat reason^ 
ifl only good wben people are in no need of it* He 
conld have bome np stonüy and cheerfdllj against anj 
sort of loBs or sofFering, bnt shame went to bis beart 
— thongh be bad done nothing to bring sbame npon 
bim, bnt rather was the objeet of everybody's pity. 
Thns it was that disconragement, complete and over- 
whebning, feil on ibe bonse on the Green. The litde 
children were gaj enongh, bnt the father and danghter 
wonld make great efforts to saj a few words to each 
other, and then fall silent and bbj notbing. There 
was so little to saj that it conld be any comfort to 
hear. 

Jack Chariten, in the meantime, was rashing abont 
to all ihe comers of the island üi Mrs. Treveljan's 
serrice. He bad innsted, after all, upon going to 
Tbnrso, thoagh diat seemed so little ase; and bad 
heard there that the yacht bad sailed for Norwaj, and 
then that she bad been reported off Cork, and then 
that she bad been signalled at the Channel Islands. 
All ibb kept Agnes in a pexpetaal conflict of hope 
and fear. And d^e last inteUigenoe was that the jadit 
was lying at Cowes with her passengers ont of her, 
and all trace of Walter was again lost After that 
Jack Chariten came back and came to see Agnes, and 
sat hj her, with verj little to bbj. The only comfort 
be conld giye.was, that thej conld not keep Walter 
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long in hiding; that he would be sent to school some 
time; and that he most tigm up sooner or later, if 
Agnes would but keep up her heart She used to 
Bmüe when she heard Üiis in a heart-breaking way, but 
made no replj: it seemed the onlj consolation that 
could be offered to her now. 

And all this time Mrs. Stanfield^s fever lasted, and 
she lay and raved, and made Windholm acquainted 
with all her wretched history, "like a fool as she was," 
Mr. iPreke said, who did not believe very much in 
delirium, but had a streng man*s assured belief, that 
the' body never did anything without at least the tadt 
permission of the mind. Her voiee sometimes reached 
Stanfield in the forge, and then the workmen used to 
say he changed colour and faltered at bis work; but 
for all that, the blacksmith retumed day by day to bis 
ordinary labour. His was not the kind of nature which 
is made unfit for its work by even the heariest cala- 
mities of life. He said little on any subject, and no- 
thing about that, but went about his daily oecupations, 
and daily passed through the village street, Coming 
and going, leaving to the woman who had shamed his 
name and clouded over the end of his life, all the 
tendance and care which his teil could procure for her. 
If he ever spoke about his changed circumstances at 
all, it was to say that his daughter had need of him 
— and what he said was true; they had need of each 
other at that moment, as never before in their lives, 
dearly as they had loved each other, and they were of 
all the more mutual comfort, because each had a special 
wound, and it was not simply one grief between them. 
Thus the same Providence which, in her heart, Agnes 
feared and doubted so sorely, not knowin^ what God's 
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meaning migfht be, aided her in ihat momeiit of trial, 
and gave her the onlj snpport which was possible to 
her. She was not left alone to bear her suspenso hj 
heraelf. 

Ten or twelve days of ntter silence had intermpted 
the ihread of Walter's historj, as made out hj Jack 
Oharlton. Jaek himself came as often as he could ven-^ 
ture, alwajs bringing wiih him a sickening expectalion; 
but he had not been able to obtam the smaJlest dne. 
The child had not been taken to Trereljan, that was 
certain; he had not been sent to the Hampshire eottage, 
which Jack knew to belong to Sir Boger, and, conse- 
quenüy, kept watch npon; and no information even as 
to his disembarkation had been procnred at Cowes or 
Sonthampton. Mr. Charlton's idea was ihat he had 
been landed at some other part of the coast, bat it was 
so hard to decide where; and, as it happened, Jack 
was as before, sitting bj Mrs. Trevelyan, trying to 
oonsole her with the old argoment, that Sir Boger conld 
not keep Walter shut np for ever, and that he must 
tarn ap, if she coold bat have patience, sooner or 
later, when the second oommonication from Walter 
arrived. 

It was evening, and the blacksmith had retamed 
from the forge, and sat in his easy chair in the Snn- 
daj sait which he always compelled himself to pat on 
for his daaghter*s credit, with the newspaper in his 
band. Bat Stanfield, who had been so streng and so 
apright, sat stooping forward like an old man, holding 
the paper before him withoat reading it, with tbat 
broken air which it is impossible to mistake, the look 
of a man ezhaasted and no more capable of hope. He 
was not taking any part in the oonversation; indeed, it 
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could scarcely be said that there was any conversation 
going on; Agnes was sitting near the window doing 
some work, which was more in a kind of deference to 
the presence of the strangef than any inclination on 
her part towards the tranquil woman^s work for which 
her heart was now too füll. Now and then Mr. Qharl- 
ton Said something to which she responded faindy; and 
the voices of the two little girls, and the soond of their 
play, was all that was audible in the intervals. It was 
just then that Walter^s second letter was brought to 
Mrs. Trevelyan. This time it was a large letter, directed 
in an uneven and imperfect writing, and sealed with a 
great blotch of red wax, marked with a thimble. She 
dropped the cover out pf her hands in her eagemess 
when she had tom it open and saw what it was. Her 
excitement was not so great, and yet it was greater 
than the first time. She no longer expected to find 
him at once, and come to an end of her anxiety; and 
yet her thirst for news of him — any news, was more 
intense almost than it had ever been before. She left 
even her father in suspense while she herseif read the 
letter. It was impossible at the first moment, when 
her heart was beating so loud in her throat that she 
could hardly breathe, to share the first news with any 
one, or to read it aloud: — 

"Dear Mamma, — I have tried ever so often to 
write to you, but they would not let me; I did not 
like to do it secretf because they had let me once. Oh 
mamma, dear, I do so want to see you, and grand- 
papa, and everybody! I am very unhappy here. I am 
quite weU, but I am very unhappy. They shut me 
up, and then I have to go and play in tiie garden, 
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and there is nobodj to plaj widi. Oh, mamma, if you 
wonld oifly come! It's in a yfllage, but I donH know 
the name. I know it*s High Street, and I think it is 
Hampstead, er Highgate, or Finchley, for I once got a 
peep of an omnibna with all three names. Whj do 
they 8hat me up like this? I bare seen my Annt Bea- 
trice twice. Oh, mamma, don*t you think you^sonld 
find me out? I am going to tiy to get out to-night 
when Bovis is away. If I can get out, I mean to nm 
away and come home, and it will be no good posting 
this letter; but TU post it all the same, if I can get 
out; it*s through a window, and I think there is one of 
the maids that perhapi will help me. Dear mamma, 
good-bye! and perhapi I shaU be able to get out; and 
if not, oh will you came and look for me? for it*s just 
like being in priaon, and I would rather die. 

''Tour affectionate Son, 
^'Walteb Tbeyeltah.** 

When she had read this orer, Agnes began, scarcdy 
knowing what she did, to read it aloud, and then she 
gare it to her fktber, who came forward to the light to 
reoeive it, and go orer it again; for such Communi- 
cations do not enter into the mind at one hearing. 

'^Hare you seen this?" said Jack Chariten. He 
took her himd as he held up the paper before her. It 
was a ihing which he had never yentured to do before; 
and besides, there was meaning in his looks. Agnes 
was still trembling with the shook, and with the hope. 
Perhaps he was on his way home eren now; perhaps, 
for'anything she could teil, he might be coining up die 
village Street—- the weary, blessed litde trareller! She 
was teiribly starded in the midst of her excitement, 
i0iMf. u. 20 
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when Jack Charlton tookher band in tkis extraordinaiy 
way. He took it as a surgeon might have taken it, 
who wanted to see how mudT tortnre ehe was capable 
of bearing, and beld np before her the paper, npon 
wbicb something was scrawled in the same uneven and 
wretched wriüng in which the letter was directed. It 
was some time before Agnes, preoccupied as she was, 
could make out what the sprawling characters meant, 
or if thej meant anjiblng. As she looked at them, 
however, the devions lines grew into meaning; and this 
is what was written: — 

"E's been and ad a fall out o* winder — if is 
Mamma can come its best not to lose no time.*' 

Such was the brief and awful comment, which 
shone before Agnes like the writing on the wall before 
the Eastem king. As she deciphered it she gave a 
sudden cry, and looked Jack in the face, who still 
held her band. Jack Charlton thought afterwards that 
there was in that cry a sound as if some chord had 
broken in her heart That was how he explained it, 
not being eloquent; and, for bis part, he held her band 
fast, and responded to her look with all the pity and 
sympathy of which he was capable. The grasp of bis 
band, the look of bis eyes, had nothing in äiem of 
selfish sentiment; they said only, *'I am ready to go 
with you and stand by you to the end of the world.** 
Agnes recovered her composure — or if not her com- 
posure, something, at least, which stood in its place — 
before her father, whose faculties were not so vivid as 
of old, and who was still absorbed in Walter*s letter, 
had time to perceive that anything new had happened. 
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Then she loosened her band from Jack Charlton's graap, 
and got np, and tnmed to go away. 

'^Tell mj father,"' slie said; '*I will go and put on 
my bonnet — it ib time for tbe train." 

Ab for Stanfield, when he saw that fatal postBoript, 
it ovezpowered him so entirely that he had to sit jown' 
to keep himself from falling. Bjb own triak had 
weakened him mind and bodj. He was an old man, 
and his streng vitality seemed to hare been weakened 
at the foontain-head; a mist came over his eyes, and a 
faintness over his heart ^'I am no good to go with 
her; God help my darlingl'* he said, with, an exceed- 
ing bitter cry — a ay which forced the tears into 
Jack Cbarlton^s eyes. Almost more than the despair 
of the mother, who was able to do everything that 
God might require, to the last throb of her heart, for 
her boy, 'was die despair of the old man, who, for the 
first time, found himself nnfit for the emergency; 
unable to guido, and help, and sustain his child; 
altogether incapable of bearing her bürden for her. He 
Bat leaning his head upon Us two hands before the 
sympathetic spectator, who, however, was ready to 
swear a son*s Service to him, and a brother*s help to 
Agnes — silent in the bitträiess of his heart All 
this time the two litde children were playing at the 
other end of ihe room. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary to them in the agitation about ihe letter, or 
in the grandfather^s hopeless attitude, with his face 
beut down upon his hands*, and their merry litde 
voices ran on all the same, adding the last tragic 
touch of comparison to the scene. When Agnes came 
downstairs, ready to go out, and with a little trayelling^ 

20* 
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bag in her band, Stanfield roused himself firom bis 
torpor of incapacity and despair. 

^'My darling, keep up ^ur beart/* be said; ''Mr. 
Cbarlton will do you more good tban me. IVe tnmed 
an old man in a day. But Fll come after you — Fll 
come after you. And if you don't find die place?*' 
be said, tunüng witb an anxious look to Jack. 

"My sister is in town. I will take Mrs. Trevelyan 
tbere," said Jack; and as be spoke be could not 
restrain a sudden flusb, wbicb was partly exquisite 
pleasure, and partly intense pain. It was tbe first 
time be bad tbougbt of bimself since be perceived tbe 
writing on tbe envelope; and now to feel bimself tbe 
only man wbo could stand by Agnes in ber trouble, 
instinctively accepted and trusted by ber, and yet 
counting for notbing, and baving no place wbatever 
in ber mind, wbicb was filled witb Walter — tbis 
mingling of sensations made itself visible in a sudden 
bot flusb of colour; but nobody paid Jack so mucb 
attention as to remark even tbis; tbeir tbougbts were 
fixed so upon one point, tbat they were incapable of 
observing anytbing beside. 

Agnes smiled faintly as sbe met ber fatber's eye. 
^^I sball find bim,** sbe said, tbougb sbe bad scarcely 
breatb enougb to make berself audible, calm as ber 
appearance was. And tben sbe kissed ber babies and 
ber fatber burriedly, and bastened away, not to waste 
ber strengtb. Tbe evening, wben tbey went out into 
it, out of tbe excitement and tbe gloom tbat seemed to 
bave collected in tbe atmospbere indoors, was so 
tranquil and so sweet, tbat it seemed an aggravation 
of tbeir trouble. And as for tbe Windbolm folks, 
wben tbey saw Mrs. Trevelyan pass, leaning on Mr, 
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Charlton's arm, thej sinfled to each other, and were 
glad like good neighbours — baying been softened 
much in their jndgment hy a consdonflneäs of **all 
she had gone tibough'' — to see that ehe bad been 
persoaded to take tibe air a litüe. ^*It wonld do her 
good, poor thing!" ihey said, and the good peopto 
smfled, but witb a smile that was fhll of charity — 
for, after all, as Mr. Freke said, Providence seen^ to*^ 
owe her a little consolation. Such was the opinion 
entertained hj the village of that onusoal spectade. 
It was accepted as a tadt ratification of the mmour, 
and acknowledgment of Agnes's plans. And yet more 
than one person remarked that it was droll thej never 
spoke to each oiher, and that Mrs. Trevelyan kept her 
veil down so obstinately; thongh, indeed, for that 
matter, the chances were that she was a little shy, or 
even ashamed of herseif. "For when things is at their 
best, a second maniage ain*t never like a first," said 
one of the wise women of Windholm ; which, no doubt, 
was the explanation of the whole matter. And nobodj 
imagined that Agnes leaned npon Mr. Charlton*s arm 
almost withont knowing whose arm it was, becanse her 
limbs were scarcely able to support her — and did 
not speak becanse her heart was fluttering to her rery 
Ups, and she could not She passed rapidly throngh 
the yillage, as in a trance, seeing nothing, and was 
seated in the railway carriage before it occorred to her 
even to think where she was going. Then she asked 
with parched Ups, "What shaU we do to find ont?** 

Jack Chariten onderstood what she meant, becanse 
in his intense sympathy he had been foUowing eren 
her thoughts, though she did not confide them to him 
— and now he took the envelope of Walter^s letter 
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out of hxB pocket ^'I snppose it has been tbe maid 
whom he hoped woold assist him," said Jack. ''She 
miut have got a head, or perhaps a heart, which senres 
the same poxpose sometimefi. She has put the address 
like a rational creature. We have noüiing to do but 
go there.^* 

''Grod bless her!" was all that Agnes could saj. 
It did not occur to her, as it did for a moment to 
Jack, that the address might possibly be intended not 
to goide, bat to mislead. She accopted it with a 
simplidty which gave him faith in it, and then she 
relapsed into silence. It was a kind of consolation to 
her to see the long flats of the level landscape flying 
past the window of the carriage, and to feel the wind 
of the rapid movement in her face; but her voice was 
stifled in her throat, and her heart in her breast, before 
they had made all the necessary changes, and began 
to ascend the hill at Hampstead. It was there that 
Walter had been taken, and it was necessaiy to slacken 
the pace of the horses going up the hill, and the slow 
progress made Agnes desperate. All this time Jack 
Chariten sat by her side, carefal of her as a brother, 
and without doing or saying anything, loyal genüeman 
as he was, to call himself to her attention. There are 
people who exchango love-looks, and are comforted in 
their deepest trouble — but Mrs. Trevelyan was not 
of that fashion of women; neither was Jack Chariten 
a man to take advantage of bis position by so much 
as a glance. He sat by her, close to her, her sole 
guardian and help, and saw that in her heart there 
was not a thought of him — '■ and perhaps he feit it 
hard; but a woman who is a mother is different from 
other women; and it was thus that Agnes pursued her 
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anxiouB way throngh the stunmer darkness, througfa 
the soft, odoroufl, dreamy gloom, now verging on mid« 
night, to find her boy. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 

Hoir it XBd«d. 

It was a honse endosed in a garden muronnded 
with waUs dothed and rostling with iyy and jessamine. 
Some of those white flowen dropped npon Agnes's 
head, among the heavy folds of her veil, as she pasfed 
nndemeath the long Bweeping branches, and laj there 
endosed tQl the nezt time she pnt it on, whidi was 
not ontil sad and sore eyents had made the honrs look 
like ages. The door was opened hy a maid, not yery 
dean nor particularly prepossessing, who, nevertheless, 
went forward eagerly at Üie sight of Agnes. The first 
words this woman said went to Mrs. Trevelyan^s heart 
like a sentence of death. She said, "Is it yon, ma'am, 
as is his mamma?*' Agnes was not able to answer 
except hj a horried nod of her head. She went in, 
into the litüe Square hall whidi looked so peaceM and 
pleasant; the light of ihe bright little lamp dazzled her 
eyes Coming out of the darkness, and the sudden oon- 
furmation of her fears made her sick and giddy. She 
stumbled and tottered for the moment, so that Jack 
Chariten hastened forward to support her, and ihe maid 
came to her side. But Agnes was not ihe kind of 
woman that can faint on an emergency — consdousness 
nerer forsook her in ihese great crises of her life. The 
momentary blindness, and darkness, and tottering, 
lasted only while one could draw breaih. Then, iu 
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she stopped to recover herself, she tamed to tbe woman 
who had admitt^d her. ''Was it you?" Mrs. Trevelyan 
asked; and unconnected as the question was, it needed 
no explanation to the kind sonl who was to he sure a 
little untidy, and did not know, as her fellow-servant 
Said, how to keep herseif to herseif. 

"I hope as I didn^t do no härm," s^e said. ''There 
wasn^t none intended. He was took had and he cried 
for his mamma. What could I do? And I^m as thank- 
ful as I can he that you^re in time." 

• When Mrs. Trevelyan heard this she started again 
as if something had stang her. In time! It seemed 
to imply everything that was most hard to think of. 
She tomed her face towards the stair without very 
clearly seeing it, and went straight forward, stumhling 
against a hench that was in her way, as in her present 
State of mind she would have stumhled against any- 
thing animate or inanimate that stood hetween her and 
her child. And what made it even more and more 
terrihle was that her companion made no sort of effort 
to restrain her. The maid evidently feit Walter^s cir- 
cumstances to he too urgent for any ceremony. She 
followed Agnes up the stairs with a promptitude that 
said more than a long explanation. As for Jack 
Charlton, after he had stood looking after them for a 
minute or two, he set straight again the hench which 
Agnes had stumhled against, and sat down on it with 
a kind of disconsolate patience. If there are times in 
lifo when a streng man feels the good of his strength, 
there are also moments when its utter uselessness and 
impotence come very clearly before him. He had been 
of a great deal of service to Mrs. Trevelyan , and he 
had in his heart a longing to do everything for her ~r 
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to Bare her £rom every pftin; [and jet at this moment 
all that he eould do was to sit down forlom outside 
and wait for her until cthe had done the work, and, 
perhaps, snffered the agonj with which he coold not 
interfere. This sense was bitter to his heart, for Agnes 
had grown dearer and dearer to him, though he scarcelj 
knew how. He sat down against the wall in the litüe 
racant hall to wajlay the maid if she shoold appear 
again, and obtain some Information if that was possible; 
and to wait for Mrs. Trereljan, if, perhaps, she shonld 
want anything — snpport and sucoonr, perhaps — or 
even if it shonld only be a medidne to fetch, or some 
one to go. for the doctor. Jack % was so honest and 
thorongh in his sentiments that he sat down quite 
simplj with his back against the wall, waitmg rexj 
sad and yery anzions to know if there was anything 
he conld do. 

And Agnes, in the blindness and dnmbness of her 
great snffering, went upstairs. She lingered for a 
moment at the door of the room, stmck at the rerj 
height of her eagemess with that relnctance to look her 
soxTow in the face, which sometimes strikes bj moments 
a mnch-soffering sonL She had not asked an7 questions 
abont Walter, what had happened to him, or how he 
was. He might hare onl7 had a severe acddent for 
anjthing she conld teil, or he might be dying. She 
stopped for that second at the door, and her mind 
natiurally mshed forward to the worst, and then her 
heart ronsed np and contradieted her mind. It seemed 
to her as if it were not possible — as if Ood conld not 
haye the heart to do it; and then, it occorred to her 
that she was going into a sick room, where ihere onght 
to be no nnneeessaiy bastle or noise. She pnt off her 
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bonnet and doak where she was Btanding and laid ihem 
sotÜy down in a oomer; and all these acoompanying 
thonglits moved so swiftty, that the maid, who was 
with her, thonght she had onlj pansed to take off her 
cloak, and wondered at her seUT-possession. At this 
moment Agnes heard a voice firom the 1:00m in wfaieh 
all her anzieties seemed centered. It said, "What do 
I want? — I want mamma, Aont Beatrice. Yon are 
kind enough — oh, yes, I know 70U are kind; bnt I 
want mamma — mamma! and now I can*t go to her, 
thongh she will be looking for me!" and dien there 
came a sound of tears. 

It was at £hat moment that Beatrice TrevelTan 
gave a stränge cry and stood aghast to see a black 
figore, with nncovered head and the air of a woman in 
her own honse, go np to the bedside. Miss Trevelyan 
thought she was looking at a spirit, so extraordinary 
was the apparition. She canght hold of the bedpost to 
Support herseif, and looked on with a consternation 
that drove all the blood back upon her heart If she 
could but have seen the cloak and the bonnet which 
lay outside on the landing, they wonld have reassured 
her a little. It was the sight of Agnes in her indoor 
dress, as if she belonged to the house, which strack 
Beatrice so strangely. Was it possible that anxiety and 
grief had killed the mother, and that it was her spirit 
which was Coming to nurse her boy? While Miss Tre- 
velyan stood trembling, Agnes went up to her child's 
bedside. She said, '^My darling, I have come to yo«/" 
and bent down over him and took his two hands in 
hers, and put her face down upon his. Thongh it 
seemed to herseif as if her heart was beating andibly 
within her, she held Walter's hands fast to tranqnillize 
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him, and smiled as if she had bat parted from him 
yesterdaj. "Hosh, huah!*' 8he said; ^'be good and 
keep quiet — I am here, mj own boyl" Por her part, 
she was not conscions of Beatrice. Nothing and nobodj 
in the world conld hare divided her attention with that 
litüe face on the pillow. She bent orer him like a 
bird over her nest, with a satisfaction and an angaish 
inconceirable. What was it that was written ii^Wat- 
ter^s face, in the widened drdes round bis ejes, and 
the wonderful look of gravity and age that had come to 
him? — Something which tore with shazp violence her 
yery heart asander, and jet was of all sights the 
dearest to her in the woxld. Her babies at home, all 
safe and peaceful, passed out of Mrs. Trevelyan's mind 
-^ her father, and all the lighter ties that bound her 
to her }ife. She saw or thonght of nothing in the world 
bnt her boy, her firstbom — the child who had been 
hers for so many long sweet years, and jet was Crod*s 
first, and might soon be hers no more. She had no 
eyes, no ears, no capacily for anything bat that he was 
here, and she had him now, änd perhaps, God knew, 
might soon be withont him. The bittemess was the 
bittemess of death, and yet the sweetness was more 
than that of Paradise. She took him oat of the stränge 
hands that had misased him so craelly, withoat eren 
being aware of any natural rage at such an injui^; 
and saw no more and thought no more of her enemy, 
who was trembling and holding by the bed; ihan if 
she had been a woman cut out of wood or stone. 

As for Walter, the child's joy was wonderful to see. 
His delight fought against the solemn look in bis fSace, 
and for a moment got the better of it, and gleamed 
like wintry sonshine from the edges of that overwhelm- 
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ing shadow.^. "Ib it you — is it really you?" he cried. 
^^I have dreamt it so often, and always woke np; oh, 
mamma, I think I can feel^yon; I don^t think I am 
dreaming — is it you?" 

^^My darling, you must keep still," Agnes said; 
and then Walter accepted the whole matter as if it 
had been the most natural thing in the world. He had 
no longer any streng sentiment to war against 'his 
weakness; he yielded himself up with a child^s un- 
questioning confidence. One thing was sure, that since 
his mother was there all was well, and there was no 
longer anything to desire. He held her hand against 
his cheek and caressed it, and clasped his arms round 
it From that moment he was onee more wrapped 
round and round in natural safety and tranquillity, 
such as make the profoundest happiness of a child. 

'^Take me home, mamma, to our own home," he 
Said, looking up at her with the eyes that had no doubt 
in them; and Agnes said, *'Yes, my darling." She 
said yes, and she knew when she said it that she 
should never take him home. Ah, my God! was it as 
hard to be crucified? All the World receded from the 
mother and the child, and left them there alone. If 
matters had been less serious, Agnes would have been 
eager to ask how it was, and if everything had been 
done that could be done; but in the aar of the sick 
room, and in the solemn little face of the dying child, 
there was something which hushed inquiry. When 
there is no hope there is no ground for asking questions. 
Yet the spectator who was looking on at this speech- 
less junction of the living and the dying, could not, 
when the first fright was over, keep sileni She drew 
close to Agnes, and at length plucked at her sleere, 
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sedng ihere was no other way of gaining her attendon« 
When Mn. Trevelyan looked np Ab saw a face, which 
she oonld scarcel7 recognue, hoyering orer her like an 
apparitioii from the douds. It was the &ce of Bear 
trice, so paUid and stricken with terror, so contraeted 
with care and self-reproach, so shaken ont of its pride 
and high estate, ihat for die first moment Agne^ did" 
not reoognise whose ÜMse it was. 

"It was not my fanlt," Beatrice said in a kind of 
hoarse whisper; even at that moment' her heart sank 
wiüiin her widi envy. Agnes was snffering as.liGss 
Trerelyan had nerer soffered in her lifo. The cross 
had just been laid npon her with a heavier and more 
croshing weight than Beatrice knew anything of ; and 
yet the woman whom God had not eren taken the 
pains to bestow soffSaring npon, looked at the other 
whose heart was breakkig nnder it, with an envy 
bqrond expression. She enyied even the abstraction, 
the momentaiy wonder at her apology which Woke in 
Agnes's ejw, She had never been so deeplj strack 
from Hearen as to be deadened to the lesser eyils of 
human enmity and Opposition. She envied Agnes her 
heart which was breaiking, her angoish which was bit* 
terer than death; for never, never in her pattiy life, 
had such shadows, which were reserved bj Ood for his 
chosen, given grandeur and dignitf to ^. 

"Your fault?*' said Agnes, looking in her face with 
a slow apprehension of her words. "Oh no! It is 
nobody's fault — except Gk>d." She did not know 
what she was saying. She was angry with her Fathery 
poor soul; and she knew Him so well that she dared 
saj it He eould have saved her child firom the death 
that was Coming — if He would; and He had not 
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willed it. It was His fault, and the Creatore He had 
made npbraided Hirn — He wlio had taken to Himself 
die snpreme luxniy of djing^for the world He loved; 
&nd yet He would not let her die for the son of her 
heart Ah mel the pulses were going so steadily in 
her veins while thej were failing, failing in her child*8, 
for whom ehe wonld have counted it joj to drain them 
drop by drop. She put away with her hand the other 
woman, the poor human thing that in her feeble way 
was to blame. She had no heart to think of secondary 
means at such a moment. She had to do with God 
only, who has the issues of life and death in His hand. 
As for Beatrice, though this house had been chosen 
as a place in which to Mde Sir Roger's heir from his 
mother — though he had been brought here to satisfy 
her cid envy, her old rage against the woman of whom 
Providence had made a favourite and treated so much 
better than herseif — she withdrew without a word, 
and left Walter^s mother in possession of the place. 
Nobody said or thought that it was not Mrs. Tre- 
velyan^s own höuse into which she had entered. The 
doctor came and he asked no questions, nor even 
looked as if he thought it stränge. Beatrice went 
down below and lived there, unsleeping and uneating, 
like Agnes herseif, but possessed by a kind of despair, 
and guilty horror, and miserable impotence, instead of 
the dreadful anguish, and composure, and familiär 
words and smiles that were above. But this change, 
though it made Walter happy, did nothing for Üie 
little bruised body which even happiness and safety 
could not eure. He had fallen out of the window in 
his attempt to escape; and his injuries were such, that 
m the first ihere had been nothing to hope. He 
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might Hnger a few dajs, more or less, bat he ooold 
not live. 

All ihis Agnes heard, and yet had to bear it, and 
to know that nothing in ihis life waa poesible, except 
to comfort and solace him a little. Her bonnet and 
sliawl laj outside on ihe landing where she bad placed 
them, nobodj baying bad ihe heart to cazrj tfaem ^way; 
and the white stara from the jessamine laj all covered 
np in the ihick folds of her erape yeiL Stanfield fol- 
lowed her the same evening, and came into the room 
in ihe middle of ihe night with saoh a heartbroken 
face ihat the cheerftil mother sent him awaj. **We 
are telling stories to make ns deepj,** she laid, with 
that smile whioh was all the sonsUne remaining in the 
World for Walter; and took her place again bj ihe 
bedside, and took np once more ihe ihread of ihe 
nerer-ending, oftrbeghming story, which begoiled ihe 
pain and tedinm of ihe death-bed. When Stanfield 
went downstairs, he found Jack Gharlton still sitting^ 
forlom, in the halL He had not been wanted for anj- 
ihing, and yet he had not ihe heart to go away, or 
eyen to ohange bis position. While Agnes sat telling 
stories hj Walter*s deaih-bed, ihe two men kept to- 
gether downstairs, with blank, miserable faces, listening 
to everj sonnd. There were many smiles in ihe sick 
room, and eren little ihrills of feeble langhter; but in 
ihe oiher parts of ihe honse nobodj conld smile. It 
had all come so qoicklj, so snddenlj, to all except the 
two Chief actors in ihe scene. As for Walter, it seemed 
to him as if he had always been iU and in bed, and to 
bis moiher as if she had known this fate for jears, 
and had never done anything bat narse him and watch 

i; baty on ihe oiher band, Beatrice Treveljan was 
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sajuig to henelf — Oh^ if she had bat yidded yester- 
daj to the Suggestion made hj her own comfort, and 
sent back the living, longing difld to the mother, from 
whom all her skill coold not detaeh him! and Jaek 
Chariten thonght if he had bat been a little more anx- 
ioas in his search; and eyen ihe kind, antidy hoase- 
maid — if she had bat divined sooner what was in the 
little prisoner^s heart! To think tfaat he had been well 
and strong only twenty-foor hours ago! — this fiUed 
everybody with an ad^tional despair down below; bat, 
in the sick room they were beyond any sach thoaght 
Great angaish of body or mind has the effect of 
superseding time; it seeihed to Mrs. Trevelyan as if 
she had been for years telling stories, snuling and 
caressing her dying child, and in her heart saying to 
Grod that it was He who had done it No doabt it 
was He who had done it — the Father, who hateth 
nothing that he hath made; the Son, who alone in all « 
the World could taste the sapreme blessedness of dying 
for those He loved. Ah, me! they know what is best 
up in those tender, inexorable heavens! Bat do not i 

yoa think it was hard npon her, who coald see no 
farther, that the poor soal coald only smile and kiss 
him, and teil him her woefol, cheerful story, and coald 
not die for her first-bom child? 

This went on for two of those long recarrences of 
light and darkness, which people who have nothing 
particular on their mind call day and night; two days 
— bat there was not between the mother and the child 
any of those conversations abont death and heaven 
which sometimes occar in similar circamstances, and ^ 

which are so heartbreaking and so sweet Walter 
new he was ill, bat he did not know nor think any- 
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ihing about death, and it did not oceor to Agnes to 
bring in that new thonght, to thrill with wonder and 
apprahension the litde mind wluch oonld not nnder- 
stand it Thej said their prajers to'gether, and bj 
times, when he waa able, Widter would teil Ids mother 
about what had happened in bis absence, and how he 
had longed fbr her; and ihen thej wonld retom to the. 
story-teUing — • 

Bat I who write cannot giye 70a anj aceount of 
these dajg, oh mj friends, becanse I know too weil 
how such dajs pass. The world went and came all 
round and abont ihis dim Chamber, and the doctor 
entered firom time to time, and so did Stanfield, who 
had a right, and even Beatrice, and (he kind maid; 
and the sammer son shone all roand^ and tried hard 
to get in at the Windows, to make bis spedoos pre- 
tence that lifo is sweet; and, at the same time, the 
moments, which no one could airest, swept on, and 
the bours ended one hy one, and the idll of Gh>d 
worked itself oat No doabt it was the wSl of Gk>d. 
It was He who was doing it, and not meh and enemies, 
such as woi'ked oat Dayid*s afflictions in the Psalms; 
so that even the Psalms were not the comfort to Agnes 
that thqr are to manj a moomer. It was God only 
who was against her; and it seemed as if it wonld 
have been so small a thing for Him to have healed 
instead of killing. As for litde Walter, he was troabled 
with no such qaestions. He grew confosed hj times 
in bis mind, and sometimes did not know hb mother, 
bat was alwajs capable of being ronsed ap to recognise 
her, and find all äie cbuds dear away in the sense of 
her presence. And then it was all over in two dajs, 
and the little lifo became perfect, '^ronnded with a 
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sleep.** I teil jon again, mj fnends, I who write 
Agnes Trevelyan^s story, that I cannot teil 70a, step 
hj Step, how this came abont Somebody at last took 
the poor woman out of Üie room where Walter was no 
longer — led her away awful in ihe force of her life 
and self-control, nnable to faint, or fall ül, or lose 
anybow for a moment tbe sense of wbat bad befallen 
ber. Tbus it all ended, God knows wby. He wbo 
bad taken tbe trouble, by tbe slow processes of natore, 
to bring tbe cbild into die world, and keep bim tbere 
so many sweet years; to take care of bim in bis cbildisb 
illnesses, and temper tbe wind to bim, and keep tbe 
little beart beating in bis breast; and, more tban tbat, 
to put in bim all manner of bndding tbongbts, and 
comprebensions, and dear snggestions of wbat was to 
come — of wbat was never to come. If anybody on 
eartb could teil wby or wbat it meant, it migbt be a 
little consolation; but tben, perbaps, even that con- 
solation would bave been but of little nse to Agnes 
Trevelyan, as sbe knelt down, crusbed down nnder 
tbe weight of tbe cross wbicb her Fatber bad. lain on 
ber, and wbicb sbe did not know bow to bear. 

And tbus it bad all come to an end — all their 
anxiety, and tbeir searcb, and everytbing that bad 
been most interesting for montbs past in tbe lives of 
tbe tbree people wbo moumed most for Walter in that 
Hampstead cottage. To tbink it sbould bave taken so 
large a place in tbeir minds, and occnpied them wiih 
so many labours, and yet end in a moment, like tbe 
snapping of a thread! All tbe bopes tbat bad been 
centered in the boy, and all the scbemes against bim, 
and all the anxieties — where be'was, and wbo bad 
Charge of bim; and all tbe dear daily cares, ever re- 
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coiring sweeüj with everj new vicissitade, which had 
once done so mach to ehaim his moiher*8 heart 1>ack 
again to life — oll over in one brief breathless mo- 
ment! ThiB, perhaps, waa wbat Jack Gharlton was 
dunking, and eren to some extent Beatrice Treydyan; 
and, indeed, Stanfield too a litde, who had BtQl hü 
childy ihoogh hers was gone. Bnt as for Agnes, I 
cannot teil 70a what she was thinking; there are so 
manj, oh! so manj, who inow; and it would be hope- 
less to teil jon who are outside, good, kind people as 
70a are; 70a too will anderstand, if ever it pleases 
Qoi to cat 70a in portions, and cany 70a awa7 piece- 
meal, throagh those darkling passages which are ihe 
wa7 to His heayen. It was a stränge hoasehold ihat 
evening; and it was a loyel7 evening, so fresh, and 
tender, and sweet, breathing of nothing bat peace 
and blessedness. Jack Gharlton went and came, going 
aboat ihe dreadM bosiness, which, though he conld 
not do an7thing eise for Agnes, he conld spare her*, 
and Stanfield weai np and down stairs, into ihe room 
where she was, and into another room still more 
sacred, and back again to ihe hall, where Jack Gharlton, 
who had grown a comfort to him in his weakness, 
might be ezpected; and in another rooii^Beatrice 
Tieyel7an, for ihe first time in her life, ^wn apon 
her knees, in the abasement of a conscionsness which 
fdt like crime, was ciTing to Gk>d ihat she never 
wonld forgiye herseif, and ciTing wildl7 for His for- 
giveness in ihe same breaih. And ihere enihroned in 
die centre of ihe honse, as in all iheir hearts, was 
iTing, all shroaded and sil^it, ihat which had been 
Walter Treveljss^i and all ihe 7oang flowers were 
growing, and ihe soft dews fallingi and ihe soond of 
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children's voices in the golden sunset air, thongh this 
child neither beard nor saw. That was how it ended 
abrapüj, like a thread suddenlj snapped npon the 
wheel, when nobodj was tbinking; and no one jet 
could nnderstand tbe dread certaintj^, tbe blank and 
final repose, wbich bad sncceeded to so mncb anxiety 
and suspenso. He was dead, and bope was dead, and 
witb bope fear; and jet, at tbe same time, tbe eager 
tbrobs of tbe old angnisb bad not leamed to cease con- 
tending witb tbe awM stillness of tbe new. Tbej still 
Started at tbe sounds outside, as if, perbaps, it^was a 
dream tbej bad been dreaming, and he^ wbo now 
needed no name, migbt still come in, all welcome and 
glad, at tbe blessed door. 
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CHAPTEB XXVIIL 

AAcr tkf EBd. 

It bas been said, in the earlier pari of ihis Idst^ry, 
ihat Agnes Treyeljan had in no waj an exceptionallj 
hard fate. The griefs of her early dajs were, not ihat 
her hnshand was cmel to her, or wittinglj nnkind, or 
ihat ihere was anj want of love between ihem: it was 
only ihe common lot, wiih its diawbacks and compensa- 
tions, that had fidlen npon a Creatore onlyhalf-awakened 
out of ihe ideal, and seeking ihe absolute in all ihings, 
as is the manner of jonth. And now, in ihe moment 
of her deepest distress, Agnes was not left ntterlj de- 
solate, as some women are. She had her father hj her, 
who loved her above eyeryihing in the world; and she 
had Chavlton, who loved her too, and woold fain haye 
taken his place beside her, and snpported her in all 
her afflictions. Neiiher of the two coold enter wiih her 
into ihe sacred innermost Chamber of sorrow. Bat that 
was no lack of love, no faintness of sympaihy, bnt onlj 
the human disability which sentences every human crea- 
ture in ihe supreme moments of existence to be alone. 
She ihought the faiher of her child, had he been ihere, 
could have gone wiih her and shared all her heart; but 
most likely, had Boger been aliye, his wife would not 
haye been able to entertain ihat dear delusion. She 
was alone, because to be alone was inevitable to hu- 
manityj not because she was abandoned bj dear love 
and unspeakable sympathj. She recogniseid ihis dimlj 
in her own mind, ihough she got little consolation firom 
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it; for it seemed to nrge Qpon ber more and more the 
86nse ihat man woold have spared her in her widow- 
hood and weakness, bat tha* God had not spared her; 
and it was so hard to see why. It was wben she was 
trusting in Hirn, clinging to Hirn, with prajer on her 
Ups and faith in her heart, that the Father had tnmed 
npon her and strack her all onawares. It was He who 
had taken the part of the crael rieh man, and taken 
the one lamb ont of the poor man^s fold; and her heart 
bled and sobbed out of all its woands with the wonder 
of a baffled trast and the sore hnmiliation of disap- 
pointed love. She was stanned and süenced in her 
terrible sarprise, and coold not anderstand it, nor find 
anj eine to the dark and dread mystery. And then 
God did not give her anj of those softenings which He 
bestows npon weaker people. The spectators said to 
each other that it was well her health did not saffer; 
bat, in reality, that was one of the hard circamstances of 
her lot She could not get to be anconscioas; none of 
those mercifal films of bodily suflFering which sometimes 
dim the strained sight for a moment, came over her 
ejes. She was anaware, indeed, of having anj bodj, 
and lived without its aid, as she coald have imagined, 
feeling every pang of the sonl to the attermost, and 
drinking to the last dregs the cup that had been given 
her to drink. 

When everything was over in the melancholj house, 
Beatrice, who had stajed all this time in the cottage 
withoat very well knowing whj, asked to see Mrs. Tre- 
velyan. The hoase had grown to be Mrs. Treveljan's 
house, unconsdouslj to everybodj; and no one had 
made any account of Beatrice, who kept in her own 
room, and feit the shame and miseiy of her position 
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with a foTce whieh did not ocear to any one -eise; tot 
natünlly Bhe was more interested in henelf and what 
she liad done tban any one ebe was. And then some^ 
thing liad happened to liGss Trevelyan besides Üie.death 
whidi had oocnrred in the family. The moming Üiat 
Walter was laid in bis grave, whüe she in her heart 
was feeling hersdf his mnrderer, a letter was hrought 
to her which made a great change in her lifo. It n&de 
an end of the pettjr sdiemes for whidi she despised her- 
seif, wiihont being able to abandon them, and it opened 
ihe only life which she thonght woräi living — the 
long-ddayed and hoped-for existence — at last before 
her. 

Beatrice stood aghast when she had read ihe letter, 
wondering at first, with pallid cheeks and heart ihat 
had stopped beating, whedier there might not be some 
pnnishment deeper ihan anTthing she had dreamed of 
hid beneaih this appaient happiness. She ooold not 
beliere it was actnally tme Ihat at last good fortone 
and comfort, and something worth living for, shonld 
come to her for ihe first time, just as the people ronnd 
her were preparing to cany awaj ihe litüe victim of 
her selfish pride to his grave. After all her abasement 
and suffering, it seemed to her more like an exqnisite 
revenge which somebody was taking npon her tfaan a 
real and snbstantial good fortone. It was the man whom 
Beatrice wiihin herseif called her first love — ihongh, 
to teil ihe tmih, she never had been snfificienüy inter- 
ested in him to have given up anything for his sake — 
he to whom she had been re-introdnced bat latelj, and 
who, if he had been like her, would have forgotten her 
in her absence — it was he whö wrote oflTering to her 
his good heart, and honest band, and comfortable for- 
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tune. He had loved her all along (or at least he said 
so), as she sometimes tried to flatter henelf she had 
loved bim; and he accepte4 tenderly ihe explanadon 
of her disappearance which had heen cnrrent among 
her friendfl — to wit, that Miss Trevelyan was nnrsmg 
her Utile nephew in an iUness. '^It was a dreadful 
m/ialltance , 70a know," Beatrice^s fnends said, "and 
these sort of mothers are no good to their chUdren." 
And so it happened that Miss Trevelyan^s suitor had 
the most eamest and admiring belief that she had gone 
to do a motber^s dutj to the little invalid whose own 
motber was unwortby of that sacred office. 

It would be sajing little to saj that Beatrice 
trembled when she received this letter. A jonng girl 
receiving her lover^s dedaration after misnnderstanding, 
and donbt, and delay, could not have been half so much 
excited as was Miss Treveljan. She grew pale, all the 
blood went back out of her veins npon her heart, and 
her wbole frame sbook with the violence of the shock. 
If it could be believed in , it was a higUer condasion 
than she had for years boped to reach to' — for the 
man wbo thus offered to her a new lifo was one who 
conld put her in harmonj with goodness, and throw a 
certain tender light even over the pettj struggles of her 
past existence. If it could be bdieved in! But then 
that new voice — that voice of true affection which 
Miss Trevelyan was ' so little used to — awoke in her 
a certain impulse of truthfulness which had never been 
utterly dead in her mind, and yet was new to her under 
the new form it took. A certain lingering fondamental 
sincerity had come many a time in the way of Beatrice^s 
plans, hindering her from taking the last step of social 
'''««imulation, preventing her even occasionally from 
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accepÜDg a man whom -she had pnnuedi bat whom 
ghe covld not finallj make up her mind to many, and 
betraying her at unsoitable moments into a rerelation 
of her natural sentiments, whieh she herseif regarded 
with disgnst after it was oyer, bat coold not prevent 
This, however, was different from ihe new impnlse 
which seised apon Beatrice. First of all, starüed na- 
tore, seeing ihe prize wiihin its grasp, thoagüt in a 
sadden horror how to conceal ihe trnth and keep ihe 
J07; and then trath rose np in her mind with a kind 
of tragic force. The sweetness of knowing herself 
loved — which was someihing almost inconceiyable — 
of imagining, too, that she had been lored all ihroagh 
ihose Ungering jears — of feeling in her dxy and 
wiihered heart an impnlse of gratitade, in which ihe 
pleasant delnsions of her yoath fonnd resorrection 
and b^gan to look trne, — all this seemed to make it 
impossible to Beatrice to leave a falsehood between her- 
self and the man who was going to do so mach for her. 
If it had been a mere matter of convenience, a mar- 
riage proposed becanse it snited him to many and her 
to be married, anj snch refinement woold havo been 
annecessazy; bat Trnth, ihoagh buried deep down, was 
still at the bottom of ihe well of Miss Trevelyan's 
mind; and when there came such an unhoped-for ap- 
parition as the face of Love gleaming in ihe nnex- 
pectant water, the other spirit of light, sarprised, sprang 
np to meet him and wonld not be kept down. This 
was why Beatrice asked, wiih a hnmilitj quite annsoal 
to her, to see her sister-in-law. They had not again 
met since the first moment when Beatrice had said it 
was not her fknlt, and Agnes, in her first despair, had 
answered, **No." 
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It was Qow the evening of tbe funeral-day, and the 
next moming the poor mother was going home, and 
there was no time to lose. Mjßs Trevdjan questioned 
the maid with a closeness which was altogether nnlike 
her nsnal manner with her servants. She asked how 
Mrs. Treveljan was looking; whether she was able to 
be up, whether she was ill; and, to teil the tmth, not- 
withstanding her new-bom pity, a certain contempt for 
her because she was not ill, came into Beatrice*s mind. 
She herseif feit ill, or snpposed she feit ill, in the ex- 
citement of the moment; and to hear that Agnes was 
neither in bed, nor having the doctor to see her, nor 
taking anything, bronght her back to a litüe of that 
involuntarj contempt for "that sort of person^' which 
she had entertained so long. "These kind of people 
have so little feeling," she said to herseif. The thooght 
was consolatory in its way; and it was with something 
of this sentiment, mingling with extreme personal ex- 
citement, that she proceeded to the interview she had 
songht 

Agnes was in the room which she had occupied 
since her watch was over. She had been pntting away 
all the little saored things which had belonged to 
Walter, which were few, for it was almost a reUef to 
Mrs. Trevelyan to find that the dresses he had been 
wearing were unknown to her, and nnassociated with 
him in her mind. She was not lying down, as Beatrice 
would have thought right under the circnmstances, but 
moving about with those languid, listless movements 
which betray the utter prostration of the heart; trying 
in a forlom way to defend herseif against the recoUec- 
tions that consnmed her. She gave Beatrice a chair 
with the same hopeless, listless look, and herseif sat 
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down near hef, like a creatare in a dream. Even in 
the depdis of her afiBietion Agnes coold not go against 
die tolerant natnre and sweet conrtesy of the heart 
which she had derived firom her father. She feit that 
Miss Trevelyan mnst have some explanation to make, 
something to saj; and she could not refose her the op- 
portimiiy. As for the pain to herseif; what did it 
matter, a little more or a little less? — for, to tAl the 
tratfa, there were no such trifling words as lest or mare 
in the vast and süent angoish which fiUed Agnes^s 
heart Her cnp was hrimming over alreadj, and an- 
other or änother bitter drop conld make no difference. 
She sat down feeling a momentary relief in anj change 
of Position, sinking on her seat in her langaor and ex- 
hanstion; and tumed the ejea that were wom with 
watching and weeping, to her sister-in-law^s face. But 
it was for Miss iSreyetyan, who had something to saj, 
to begin. As for Agnes, she had nothing to say to 
B,nj one in the world. 

Beatrice did not find it mach more easy, for her 
part The only waj for a woman to speak to another 
woman in such drcamstances is when snpporting her or 
clinging to her, holding the poor hand that trembles, 
or offering a charitable bosom for the snpport of the 
fainting head. Bat there was no such rappraehem0td 
between the two as to make that possible; and Miss 
Trevelyan fonnd it less easy, when Üie moment amved, 
to throw herseif at the poor mothßr's feet than she had 
imagined. She sat instead and looked at Agnes, whose 
qres seemed to have tomed inwards, and whose whole 
aspect betrayed a heart absorbed; and did not know 
what to saj to her. When she did speak she said, as 
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) was natural, Bomething which sbe did not mean, and 

i which came to her Ups mechanically. 

*^Don't you thmk 70U cftight to lie down? I am 
sure your head aches/' Beatrice said; and then the 
coloor came to her face when she saw something like 
a faint movement of wonder in Agnes's eyes. 

"No, thank you," seid Mrs. Trevelyan, "my head 
does not ache*/' and then Agnes took piiy on her old 
enemy. *^It is kind to come to me/* she said, faintly. 
'*I know you are sorry;^' and this was all her strength 
wonld let her say. 

"Oh, sorry is a*poor word," cried Beatrice, "Ton 
ought to hate me — it is only jnst that yoii should hate 
me. I don^t know what to say to you. I should like 
to go down on my knees, as I have done to God — " 

"No, no,*' said Agnes. She made a little move- 
ment with her hand, as if of fear. "If it could do 
any good,** she said, with a voice that was scarcely 
audible. She was not upbraiding Beatrice. The 
question was one that Beatrice had so little to do with; 
it was between herseif and God. 

And then Miss Trevelyan paused, humbled more 
than ever; for she had natnrally expected either in hate 
or in forgiveness to count for something, when she of 
herseif sought her brother's widow; and the fact was, 
that Agnes was rapt out of her reach, and was scarcely 
aware either of the part she had had in bringing about 
this overwhelming misfortune, or in her repentance now 
that all was over. Mrs. Trevelyan repeated softly, "I 
know you are sorry.*' It seemed to Beatrice as if the 
mother would not permit her to be anything more than 
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sony, and waa jealona of her child's love even when 
he waa in his grave; bat, in realiiy, Agnes osed the 
Word because it was ihe first one that came. If she 
conld have had the heart to diink of anything bnt her 
grief, she would herseif have been sorry for the woman 
who had harmed her so profoundlj, and who conld do 
nothing to mend it Bnt it was not for a woman who 
had oocnpied hersdf only with the selfish emotions of 
lifo to anderstand what was in Agnes Treveljan's ejes. 

And then there was a pause, and the two sat fadng 
each other, Agnes only half conscions and caring for 
nothing, bat Beatrice wildly conscions, and feeling as 
if all tiie futare hang npon a thread which the least 
accident might snap asnnder. It made her shndder to 
bring the hopes that were beating so streng in her into 
the stiUness that sorroonded Agnes, and in which every- 
thing seemed dead; and jet she feit it necessary, even 
for the sake of those hopes, to get her sister-in-law's 
forgiveness. It did not occor to her to think that her 
presence and her voice, and the sight of her, were 
ronsing Hrs. Treveljan from the passive and ezhausted 
condition in which she was. Beatrice thought first of 
herseif, as was natural; a little pain, more or less, 
what conld it matter? bat to establish her own good 
fortane on safe groonds, and balk all possibility of 
farther distarbance, was of nnqnestionable importance; 
so that she made an effort npon herseif. 

''Hrs. Trevelyan,*' she said, ''if 70a and I had 
been iriends, I conld have told 70a all my feelings 
and thonghts, and how I was to blame-, bat you hate 
me, and yon have reason to hate me; I am hambled to 
the very dast," cried Beatrice, with her better natare 
again breaking throngh; "it is my fanlt, and I did not 
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mean it; I would give my life — I would harre giyen 
my life — " 

"Ah," Said Agnes, with an irrepressible oy; "why 
your life? Grod would have only bis, none bat bis. If 
it bad been a matter of life for life, God knows '' 

Bat bere ber strengtb gave way, and Beatr}ce sat 
by and saw tbe wave of fierce angaisb go over ber 
bead, and beard tbe long sob in ber tbroat tbat woald 
not be cboked down. Miss Trevelyan sat and looked 
on, and tben got ap and walked aboat tbe room, not 
daring to go and kneel down by Agnes*s side and give 
ber tbe sacramental kiss, by wbicb one woman takes 
ber sbare of anotber woman's sorrow. Beatrice coald 
only wring ber bands and look on, and wait antil tbe 
brief passion was over, and Mrs. Trevelyan bad re- 
gained tbe control of berself. K sbe bad been a wisjp 
woman sbe woald bave accepted ibis as enoagb; or if 
sbe bad been more tban a wise woman — if sbe bad 
bad tbe wisdom of a tender beart, sbe woald bave 
given at tbat moment tbe magic toacb of sympathy, 
and won tbe woman wbom sbe feared as an enemy, to 
be ber friend for ever and ever. For tbat, all tbat 
Beatrice bad to do was to bave taken coarage; to bave 
Said, "I, too, bad began to love bim,** and to bave 
wept tbe tears witb wbicb ber eyes were bot and fall. 
Bat sbe bad no confidence in love, not knowing it 
mucb more tban by bearsay, and sbe bad not tbe 
coorage. And tben sbe was not wise enoagb to be 
satisfied and go away, nor to see tbat Agnes woald 
never betray ber. Sbe stayed still, agitated and 
trembling as sbe was, and went on. 

"I know yoa mast bäte me," sbe said; "bat listen 
to me a moment. It will be better to say wbat I bave 
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to say now, thöugli it may be painfal for üb both. I 
did not mean any hann, Mrs. Trevelyan. I meant to 
do good, and not barm. No doubt I was wrong. We 
tbought of a better edncation than, perbaps, you conld 
baye been in tbe way of giring bün — we tbongbt, 
perhaps, ihat Walter " 

Agnes bad bome a great deal and said noibing; 
bnt she could not bear ber chfld's name — Üf^ name 
tbat was now almost as saered as Gk>d*8 name — to be 
prononnced by profane Ups. Sbe started and rose ap 
in tbat sudden irritation, wbicb is as mnch a part of 
grief as its tears. **0h, go away from mei" sbe 
cried; **I cannot bear it; I am dred, tired and siok to 
deatb. Ob! go away. I do not bäte yon. Wbat 
does it matter if I bated yon? It is (}od, it is not 
yon. Leaye me witb Him; I cannot bear any more." 

Bat still Beatrice was not content Sbe went np 
to Agnes, bolding out ber band. **Forgiye me!*' sbe 
Said — **0b, forgiye me! Giye me yoor band, and I 
will leaye yon, as yon say. I meant no barm; aceidents 
bappen eyerywbere. Hrs. Treyelyan, say tbat yon do 
not bear me any malice before I go away." 

Agnes was trembling all oyer widi tbe tortore 
wbicb was being applied to ber. Sbe cangbt at tbe 
cbair to snpport berself, and tnmed ber bead, wbidb 
sbe conld not keep steady, away Crom Miss TreVelyan's 
look, wbicb moyed ber to a Idnd of sick frenzy, sbe 
conld not teil bow. "I baye neyer bome yon any 
malice,'' sbe said, feeling ber yoice flntter in ber tbroat, 
as ber beart seemed to be doing; '*bnt I am not able 
to talk to any one. Haye yqn forgotten wbat bas 
bappened to-day? I will forgiye yon; I will say any- 
tbing yon like — only, for pity, do not talk to me 
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any more.** When she hud said this, Agnes sank down 
wearily into her chair. It was weariness, prostration, 
utter exhanstion, which were apparent in all her move- 
ments, and at the same time a sense of the intolerable, 
which took away all her patience. Miss Trevelyan 
took her hand and pressed it in hers, and tried yet to 
Ray something; but there was an imperative movement 
in the disengaged arm^ which stopped even Beatrioe. 
She mnrmored something that sounded like ^'Grod bloss 
you!" but which conveyed no meaning to Agnes^s 
tortured ears; and then at last closing tibe door with 
stndied softness behind her, Miss Trevelyan finding no 
more was to be made of it, contented herseif, and went 
away. 

When she was gone, Agnes sat still where Beatrice 
had left her, in that sad inertness which does not care 
to move. As the light waned out, she looked more 
like a mass of black drapery, fiung down anyhow npon 
a chair, than a living and independent creatore. What 
did it matter? The heaven was brass and the earth 
iron. No power could open the ear of Gt>d which had 
shnt fast against her prayer, and no power could open 
the grave which had closed its jealous gates upon her 
child. The psalms of the Service that had been read 
over him kept ringing in her ears — **Tum theo 
again, Lord, at the last; satisfy us with Thy mercy, 
and that soon; comfort us again now after the time 
that Thou hast plagued us" — and it was hard to 
think what they could mean. For even Grod himself 
could not, or at least would not, in die order of his 
Providenee, mend what He had done. "Take Thy 
plague away from me; spare me a littie!" Ah, my 
God! was it not cruel to say so? when one knew that 
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thii flagae conld never be taken away, and that ihe 
suffering had not been spared. Her Üioughts shonld 
have been different; bnt I am not talking of what 
should haye been — this was what was sweeping and 
sorging throngh her mind as the evening waned. It 
angered her to think of being comforted, or spared, or 
recoyering her strength. Sudh things wonld be jnst to 
say if there had been no loss that conld notJbe re- 
paired; bnt now not even Otoä himself conld make the 
world anything bnt a changed world. Thns ihe night 
went'on to darkness as she sat alone in her despair, 
and was glad of ihe obscnxity to coyer her; and aU 
this time her pnlse kept on beating, and her heart 
throbbed steadily, and the physical frame refnsed to 
deaden or soften ihe angnish of ihe sonL And down 
below, Stanfieldy who had aged ten years since that 
first night, and Charlton, who had a haggard look in 
his eyes, said to each oiher that, thanJL God, her 
health was not affeeted; for, 'to be snre, they did not 
know. 

As for Beatrice, she went to her room and pnt her 
things together to go away in ihe moming, for she 
had not bronght her maid, and it had been a great 
tronble to her; and, as she pnrsued ihis occnpation, 
the thonght of ihe dead boy grew fainter and fainter 
in her mind, and the new eyent that had happehed to 
herseif became more prominent She was yeiy sony 
for Walter, and blamed herseif for her "foolish" con- 
duct in ihe matter; and yet, by this time, perhaps, 
began to be more sorry for herseif than for anybody 
eke concemed; for, to be snre, Miss Treyelyan had 
meant no härm. It was for the child's good she had 
acted — and ihe acddent was not her fanlt — and 
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yet it was she who would have to bear the penalty. 
Agnes, always the fayourite of Providence, would go 
home pitied and moumed by Qyerybody, while Beatrice 
had still before her a trial which chiUed her blood in 
her veins — a confession which perhaps might make 
her snitor tum back, and overshadow again in a 
moment the fair prospect that was shining before her 
— although, certainlj, it was not she who had killed 
Walter, or done anything except what was for bis tme 
good and ultimate advantage. 

Such were the thoughts that occupied Beatrice 
after she had done her penance to Walter*s mother. 
And below Jack Charlton could not but wonder in bis 
mind whether in her grief it would be any comfort to 
Agnes Trevelyan to know that there was one in the 
World who would gladly stand by her in her trouble 
and console her with bis love; and whether he had 
sufficient courage, and confidence in himself and her, 
to decide upon offering her that support and consola- 
tion. And thus new thoughts of life awoke again in 
the house he had left, while yet the first dews were 
still falling upon Walter*s little grave. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

CkmehialoB. 

Nbxt morning Mn. Treveljan went home wiüh her 
father. The T^^dholm foUu, thoogh they had their 
fanlts, had hearts in their bosom, and a great many of 
the Shops were partially shnt, and many a wistfol face 
looked Crom the Windows as the bkcksmith took his 
danghter to her own honse. Bnt no one saw Agnes, 
who had sank back in a comer of the cab which con- 
yeyed her from the railway, coyering her face, and not 
daring to look npon ihe world. It was bright day, the 
snn diining, and the birds singing, and the sweet air 
blowing on the Common with that breath of lifo and 
health which seems fresh enongh to restore the feeblest 
Bat these blessed circnmstances of extemal lifo do no- 
thing bat make the gloom harder for those who are in 
the Valley of the shadow of Death. Stanfield did not 
go in widi his danghter to her changed hoose. He had 
to go ap the village again in his black dress, with his 
wom looks, to see after the work which he had been 
neglecting, and the wife, who was still living and get- 
ting better, thoagh Walter was dead. 

As for Agnes, she went in alone to her honse and 
shat the door, and seemed as she did so to tarn her 
back npon, and leave behind her, all her actaal life. 
When the first angoish of her retom was over, and when 
she feit herseif settled again in her old apparent tran- 
qoillity, with everything aronnd her exacüy the same 
as it had been a month ago, and nothing to denote the 
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terrible change which had taken place, this was the 
feeling that remained most in her mind. She had lived 
her life out and was done widi it Her vitality, which 
was so streng, had snnriTed the first great fundamental 
blow, but it had not snrvived, and could not sorvive, 
the second. Hope could not get up again Crom that 
unlooked-for stroke. She could not grow ill er die. 
She could not abandon the duties which God had laid 
upon her in the world; but life, so far as life is a 
matter of personal desire, and satisfaction,. and actnal 
being, had ceased and stopped short It would have 
been vain to say so to the extemal world which com- 
prehends so little; but she knew it in her heärt Her 
neighbours gave her the profoundest pity of which the 
general mind is capable, and some tender women who 
had children of Walter's age, wept for her with a kind 
of anguish, feeling always that what Agnes had bome 
to-day, they, too, to-morrow might be called upon to 
bear«, but no one knew the thoughts that Mrs. Trevelyan 
carried with her into the silent house, where the ab- 
sence of Walter*s voice, and of bis presence, made an 
audible and visible solitude, which was something more 
than mere negation. What Agnes feit was, that she 
had had her day. Once there were father and son to- 
gether within diese walls, and she had lived her life 
with fall measure of all its cares and complications; 
but now all that was over for ever. 

Calm and silence had fallen upon the house. But 
for a certain golden gleam in the baby*s eyes, that 
episode of living life which had made the viUagers en- 
vious of the blacksmith^s daughter — that marriage 
which had taken her, as people thought, out of her 
sphere, for any trace it had left behind might never 
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lutye been. The TreyelyaoB and their distmetions, an(i 
gmall nobility, had di3appeared from the horizon altOh 
gether. These matten had counted for litde at any 
time in Agnes^s mind; bat still they had tinged her 
life, and now they were gone like Üie rest She was 
now no more than the blacksmith's danghter, as she 
had been at first — r mother of two litüe children, wbo 
conld never take anything from the Trevelyans^exoept 
their name. Perhaps this extemal circ\imstance, in its 
way, contribnted to detach from the sombre existenoe 
that remained that fair round globe of actaal life, which 
had been completed for ever. She sat in the silence 
of her honse and feit that she had had her day, and it 
was past; and yet scarcely the half was past of that 
hard tale of years which sometimes Grod exacts to the 
last moment from those of His creatores to whom He 
has given strength to endnre. 

It would be false, however, to say that this thought 
was the hardest which came to trouble Agnes in her 
solitade. A woman is so mach at the mercy of her 
thoaghtsr She kept looking over all the busy world, 
and wondering to see it so out of Joint, and bewilder- 
ing herseif as to God^s meaning — that meaning which 
He so seldom shows to man. Was it that by idl these 
yarioos ways of liying it was His porpose to show the 
World how impossible it was to liye? Sometimes she 
thooght so as she pondered; — that as a hing was ac- 
corded to Israel to proye, as nothing eise coold, the 
härm of a king, so life was also permitted to proye, by 
its neyer-ending, always-feeling experiment, how life 
was ont of possibility. She sat sometimes idl the day 
long with these masings in her mind, and there was 
litüe consolation to be found in them. Mrs. Stanfield 
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was gettmg better — she whose life was so doabtfnl 
an advantage to herself , and so great a misfortone to 
those who were connected with'her; she who, so far as 
hnman eye could see, had nothing to look back upon 
or to look forward to, but the lowest form of existence 

— mean, and selfisb, and unlovely. But yet she lived, 
wbile Walter was dead; and myriads of nnfortonates 
were living on, to whom death would have been the 
great and only consolation. The strengest intellect in 
Üie World might be troubled by such a thonght, and 
mach more the mind of a soUtary woman monming 
for her first-bom. And then it came to her sometimes 
like a gleam of light to think that, if this was indeed 
Ood^s meaning — if He meant to prove life impos- 
sible, as a father might well prove to his children the 
impracticability of their desires; it was all the more 
and more a proof that He had something better behind 

— something to folßl all longings and complete all 
loves. Perhaps it was only a woman*s reasoning, 
which is not worth much, they say; bat then reason is 
never worth much on such subjects — and it gave a little 
comfort to her. 

As for Stanfield, though his daughter was in the 
depths of human anguish, this was not to him the un- 
happiest time of his life; for, to be sure, a man can go 
even with his nearest and dearest only to a limited ex- 
tent; and he had his child, though she had lost hers. 
He was very sad and sorrowful, but in the midst of 
his sorrow Üiere was a kind of happiness which was 
sweet When he went down of nights to the house on 
the Green, where once Walter had mn to meet him 
•t the door and greet his arrival, his heart grew füll 
was sometimes "like to break." Bat still it was 
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sweet to go in to bis own child, to sit by her silenüy, 
to undentand her as they both thought, and spare Her 
the need of words. To be snre, the two had litüe to 
say; for what was the good of talking when the 
thooghts of the one were inexpressible, and the other 
uhderstood, so far as it was possible to nnderstand? 

Stanfield, however, instead of being cast down by 
it, had a oertain consolation in the thonght tkat bis 
danghter now belonged to him alone, and had nothing to 
look for on any side, ezcept the cherishing, and love, and 
snpport, which he Ümself was so ready and anxions to 
give her. That disjnnction trom the past which marked 
to her what she thonght the ending of her life, was to 
him a kind of happiness. His wife got better, thanks 
to the nnrse Agnes had sent her, and ceased to raye 
for the benefit of the village, and made her appearance 
so snbdned and humble, that it was hard for Üie Charit- 
able and tolerant man to carry out his resolution of 
sending her away. After a litÜe time, however, when 
Mrs. Stanfield ceased to be frightened, she took to her 
old ways; and then her hnsband had her removed 
kindly and carefully out of his honse, and ont of the 
vijlage. He said again, in the pitifulness of his tender 
sonl, that it was not her fanit if she conld not nnder: 
stand; and thongh he wonid never see her again, he 
provided for her comforts, and even such Inzuries as 
pleased her, with a liberal band. All this made it 
necessary for the blacksmith to resume his work as if 
he had been a yonng man. He began to be early and 
late at the forge; to be more silent, less prompt to give 
his time and connsel to others, ihan he had once been. 
He conld not abandon that position of the ^Vorthiest," 
which the yillage folks had instinctively given him; 
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bnt perhaps he was a litde less readj to listen and to 
be drawn aside from bis work than in former days. 
His time was'no longer bis, bnt J>elonged to bis daugbter, 
and to her daugbters — tbe belpless litüe tbings wbo 
bad nobody bat bim to look to, as tbe Windbolm folks 
Said. 

And by-and-by tbe two fair ebildren dinging abont 
bis knees, became to Stanfield wbat Agnes berself in 
ber baby days bad been. Tbey belonged to bim, and 
Walter never could baye belonged to bim. Tbns it 
was that tbe great blow wbicb cnt sbort tbe life of 
Agnes, was softened down and smootbed away to 
everybody but ber. To otber people, ber cbild was 
only Mrs. Trevelyan's little boy wbo died; and some- 
times it strack Agnes with sarpiise to see that nobody 
saspected it was die wbo bad died, nor anderstand bow 
ber life bad come to an end. 

Life mast end one time or anotber in tbis world. 
It is trae that some people live antil tbey die; bat 
perbaps tbey are tbe minority of baman creatares. 
Sometimes it is as Dante says, a demon wbo takes 
possession of tbe existing body, wben tbe trae sonl 
goes down to Hades; sometimes, instead, it is a patient 
angel wbo enters in wben tbe dear life is past; and 
years come and go , and nobody knows of äie sabsti- 
tution, nnless it be now and tben some weird soal like 
tbe Ancient Mariner, wbo catcbes tbe glance tbat is 
from beaven or bell in tbe eyes of tbe lifeless people. 
Tbe spirit tbat inbabited Mrs. Trevelyan^s form iJter 
ber life was over, was a most baman spirit; it was 
even one that coald simalate actaal existence, and live 
a yicarioas life in tbe little ebildren wbo were growing 
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older every day. Bnt for all tliat, ' it war a spirit and 
not her yery seif. And her life — her individnal 
ezistenoe — the life that it was pleasant to possess, 
and happiness to go on with, liad broken off short, and 
come to an end. y/ 

When Mr. Fnke came to see her — as it was his j 

dutj to do — the vicar was in great conAudon^öf 
mindf and did not know what to say; and, indeed, . \ 

except that it was mysterions and inscmtable, and 
beyond all ezplanation, what conld any one say? He 
eonfnsed her more and more — r or at least, did all he 
conld to do so — with his own bewilderments and 
perplexities. 

^*I won^t say it is for yonr good, as so many 
people say," the vicar exdaimed; **for I cannot see 
how it can be for yonr good; bnt perhaps it is for his 
good, poor dear childl And I cannot teil yon that it 
is to show Ood^s love to yon, for, God knows, I can- 
not feel that myself. I thiok He will explain it, if 
yon can bnt wait; and, so far as I can liee, ihat^s all. 
It is yonr fellowship in the snfferings of Christ*' 

"Ahl" Said A^es; ^*I think so sometimes. Bnt 
teil me what that means.*' 

Bnt Mr. Freke conld not teil no more than most 
people can teil what is the meaning of the diyine 
words which they snatch np at random, with bnt a 
vagne general sense of their powers of healing, to 
Btannch the wounds, for which hnman art has no re- 
medy; bnt he did better than try any explanations. 
He Said, ''Teil me what it is yon think sometimes,** - 
knowing — because he had a tender affection for 
Agnes, which gave sight to his eyes — that the best 
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hdp for her-wonld come out of her own mnltitade of 
ÜioughtB. 

7"I think sometiines that there is a kind of mass 
being always said in the world," said Agnes — *'a 
kind of repetition every day of ffis sacrifice; not be- 
cause of anj priest^s sajing, bat becanse of God^s ap- 
pointing. Perhaps it is only fiincj; and some of ns 
are always being chosen to carry it on. We ought to 
be glad; bat at the end even He was not willing, ex- 
cept becaase it was God's will — any more than we 
are willing. It is hard to be pat ap on the cross to 
show the other people how blessed they are; bat that 
is not what I wanted to say. Sometimes I ihink it is 
to keep np and carry on the spectacle of loss, and 
pain, and angaish; and I have my mass to say, thoagh 
I am not willing. Sometimes it comforts me a litüe; 
I think He would have raised them all like Lazaras, 
if it had been possible; and it was not possible; and 
and now we have all to pat on oar priest*s garments, 
and hold np the host, that all the world may see. 
We were.a long time in Italy,*' she said, with a faint 
smile, breaking o£P; and as she gave this last apology 
and explanation of what she had been saying, there 
came before Agnes*s eyes, as if by a gleam of sanshine, 
the lovely Sorrento sea, and the terrace, and the 
orange gardens, and the procession winding ap the 
steep streets, with the priest ander his canopy, and the 
faint candles flaring in the daylight The offering she 
had to make, which was not made willingly, was per- 
haps as far from a perfect one as was the poor wafer 
in the Sacramentary; bat yet there was in it a fellow- 
ship with His offering which was divine. y 
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This we quote, not because there is mach iaüar 
faction in it, bat becaose it explains a litde the kind 
of tboaghts ihat were Coming and going in Mn. Tre- 
yelyan's mind; and how now and dien she feil apon 
8ome fancy — for, to be sore, it was litde better than 
a fancy — which was a momentary babn to her woimd. 
And dien she woald take her children in her arms, 
and dasp diem dose to her, dose against her breast,'' 
as if die pressare coald, perhaps, d^den a litde the 
pain in her heart; and thas got throagh the heaVy 
days, and chanted her sad mass like the nightingale, 
that ^'leaned its breast ap tili a thom — ^* 

As for the other people, Beatrice Trevelyan told 
her Story yery frankly and honesdy to her old lover; 
bat yet in the telling, either becaose she hersdf, being 
acqoainted with it, coold explain the intention asit 
existed in her own mind, and not the mere bangling 
Performance which people coald jadge for themsdves; 
or becaase of some involantary softening in the nar 
ratiye; the resalt was that he admired and trasted her 
more than ever, and thoaght her pe9itence and candoar 
noble; and they were married, and Miss Treydyan, 
thoagh so lata, entered into the lifo which she had so 
long longed for, and was a very good wife, and made 
her hasband happy. She woald have kept ap a kind 
of friendship with her sister-in-law, had Agnes been 
disposed to it, and did not hesitate to say, that thoagh 
it was a dreadfdl trial to the famüy, Boger's maxriage 
had tamed oat a great deal better than coald have 
been expected, and that Mrs. Trevelyan was an estim- 
able person in her way. 

Ab for Jack Chariten, he kept always loitering 
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▼agaely about Windholm; and diongh it was hard 
to say whether he was most afraid to risk a rejection 
or an acceptanoe, bis good Bßnae kept bim from doing 
or sajing anytbing to commit bimself. And Mra. 
Stanfield lived on and was very comfortable in tbe 
place wbere tbe blacksmith bad placed ber. And 
Stanfield bimself worked barder ihan ever, and was 
more patient tban ever, tbougb more dif&cnlt to be 
persnaded to give counsel; and everj nigbt be put on 
bis coat and came slowly down tbe Green, until from 
tbe open door litde Agnes and litüe Bee, tbe youngest 
tottering on ber baby feet, came out witb a rosb to 
meet bim. For bis own bouse was sbut up, and be 
conld not leave Agnes, wbo bad need of bim; and tbe 
blacksmitb, as we bave said, was not unbappy. 

It is tbus once more apparent tbat Agnes Tre- 
velyan^s was no tragic exceptional case, bat tbat sbe 
bad only tbe common lot, darkened by great sorrows, 
bat not witboat consolations. Yet ber epic was over, 
and ber individoal life ended. Tbe vicarious lifo in 
wbicb most women spend tbe latter part of tbeir days 
migbt still remain for ber; but ber own life was over 
and done, and tbe Amen said. Life most come to an 
end somebow, and sbe was not one of tbose wbo live 
tili tbey die. So tbat I bave told yoa all ber stoxy, 
as well as if I bad put a gravestone oyer ber and 
written tbe last dato on it, wbicb may not be asoertained 
for many years. 

But wben you say your prayers, ob, good people, 
good friendsl — wben you come to tbat wbicb names 
tbe little cbildren, pause and take a cbariti.ble tbougbt, 
if not for Agnes Trevelyan, yet for many another 
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woman wbo has no otfaer beritage — that tfae good 
Gh)d maj grant to them to find again, at the end of 
maiij dajB, a sweet life bj proxj to beal tfaeir bitter 
wounds. 
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